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Cutting-Out diagrams, as well as fresh Notes of 
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rearranged the Parts. By the abolition of a Needle- 
Vork Schedule, and annual examination tests, teachers 
‚аге free to formulate schemes and to classify the 
children in accordance with their own plans. The 


Author has therefore substituted the word Class ‘for 


the term Standard. 
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THe Author has been encouraged to hope, by many 


e 
kind friends, that in publishing this Text-Book 
the class teaching of N 


for 
eedlework, Cutting Out, and 


Knitting, she" is rendering an important service to, 
teachers in Public Elementary, High, 


Technical, and 
Evening Continuation Schools, 


Pupil and Student 
The lessons have been practically worked 
out by the Author. 


Teachers. 


Full details „аге given, not with 
the intention to cripple originality оѓ plan 


and'so produce hard-and-fast teaching, 


«young 


and method, 
but to stimulate 
and inexperienced teachers to přepare their 
Needlework lessons with thought and purpose, with 


à E 
care and intelligence. The book is also intended for. 


^ 2 : T 
the use of mothers of families, and ladies engaged in 


parochial and mission work. 


“The use of sewing is exceeding old, 


As in the Sacred Text it is enrol’d. 
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Till the world be quite dissolu’d and past, 
So long at least the needle's use shall last. 
A. needle (though it be but small and slender) 


Yet it is both a maker and a mender ; 


A graue Reformer of old Rents decaz'd, 
B 
3 °Stopssholes and seames and desperate cuts display'd. 


The Praise of the Needle, Jons Тлүтов, 1640. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In preparing for the press a Second Edition of this 

Text-Book, the Author has tried to make it still more 

worthy of the cordial praise with which it has beef F 

received at Home, in our Colonies, and її America, by 

carefully revising, correcting, and adding new lessons 
о 


and diagrams, : 
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Loxpow; S.W., 1894, 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE rapid sale of the Second Edition of this Text- 
Book has given the Author another opportunity for 
“careful труізіоп, and of gratefully acknowledging the 
very favourable reception which the book 
pericneed from teachers, the press, 
general. 
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and the public in. 
Е ELIZABETH -ROSEVEAR. 
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" INTRODUCTION 


NEEDLEWORK is one of the usefularts, and as a branch of 
instruetion may be made the means of training the hand 
and thes eye. Robert Mudie says: “Of all the human 
powers, theshand is that, perhaps, which agmits of the 
most cultivation, because its education is twofold ; it may 
be educated in knowing and educated in doing. . . . We 
absolutely have a mine of wealth in those ten fingers, 
which the longest life cannot exhaust. We multiply it in 
the same proportion as we use it, and the hand which can 
do the most is the readiest in the performance of anything 
new.” By practico in needlework the” hand becomes 
steadyy dexterous, and powerful. But the eye must also 
be trained to observe correctly, to compare sizes and 
forms, and to’ measure spaces, in order that the worker 
may fix evenly, sew regularly, draw and eut out accurately, 
and construct properly and tastefully. 

© Cutting-out, as a branch of knowledge in connection 
with needlework, may be made the means of developing 
some of the intellectual faculties, for, in order to cut out 
well, it is necessary to think, to plan, to contrive, and 
to be accurate. When mathematical calculations, exact 
measurements, true proportions, and correct diagrams are 
employed, cutting-out ranks as a science. Looking at 
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needlework, then, as an art andwhe study of it, ач nce, 
it becomes a technical subject © nstrnction "for йг. 


Needlework lessons to older girls should insight 
into principles implied in such industries as itfitting, 


baby-linen, dressmaking and millinery, so that the girls 
may afterwards work more freely and intelligently. 
Workers who h&ve been from girlhood and boyhood 


scientifically trained are, as a rule, incomparably more - 


efficient, when they enter the workroom, workshop, or 
factory, than those who are apprenticed to the same trade 
without the advantages of any previous trainirfz, and with- 
out any intelligent interest in the work they are called 
upon to do, Needlework as a leading branch «of good 
housewifery’ eannot be too highly prized, nor she taste for 
it too generally cultivated. The careful, ingenious thought 
carried into execution by active, skilful fingers must materi- 
ally improve the comfort and appearance of a family. 
When needlework is wisely taught it develops the thrifty 
disposition, encourages habits of neatness, 
management, and industry ; 
a moral and refining 


cleanliness, order, 
and шау truly be considered 
influence, both in'the home and in the 
school. Patching, darning, knitting, a 
ments are all ways 
differs from all ot 
self-payixg. 


nd home-made gar- 
and means of economising. Needlework 
her school subjects in that it can be made 
є 

Sewing and knitting machines cannot be disregarded, 
because they are in more general use than they үеге a 
few years ago. Sewing machines are really necessary 
in making, up some articles of wearing apparel; but, 
though they are often employed for constructing under- 
clothing, hand-made garments are still in great request, and 
always command the highest price in the market. Even 
when machines are used, the cutting-out and fixing of the 


ст 
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ва дні Ъе Чал by hand. Cheap sewing machines 
produce stitches which give way almost directly the gar- 
ment is worn, and the machine needles often make unsightly 
holes in the material. 

Good sewing machines should be introduced into even- 
ing continuation schools, and classes for older scholars in 
public elementary day schools, and thé girls should be 
taught*how fo use them in making up children’s frocks and 
overalls, and the dress bodices and skirts which they have 
previously cut out. A few words are necessary in regard to 
the kind of ‘practice material which should be given to very 
young children and beginners. Coarse canvas, calico, flannel, 
stocking-web, and knitting materials should be supplied at 
first; and when the workers have made good sprogress they 
should be allowed to deal with materials such as would be 
generally used for garments in their own and in better-class 
hómes. Pupil and student teachers' needlework ought to 
excel children's in perfection of shape, and in neatness and 
finish. 

The lessons in this Text Book are all illustrated step by 
step from the object, ind the diagrams are intended as guides 
and suggestions to teachers. It is of course impossible in a 
work of this character to give diagrams of garments of 
every variety of size that may be worn. The object has 
been to supply enough diagrams to illustratesthe text, and 
to indicate the main lines upon which the different gar- 
ménts should be eut out; while the scales of proportion 
will, in the hands of intelligent readers, be ample to adapt 
the diagrams to any size that may be needed. «The draw- 
ing of rough diagrams on the blackboard to illustrate the 
diffeult and important points in a needlework lesson is 
absolutely indispensable. The teacher who сап. їп a few 
vigorous strokes on the slate, make her demonstrations 
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© 
clearer, possesses an immense power of arousing and 


enchaining her pupils’ interest, and of stimulating them to 
industrious and successful efforts. Needlework lessons can 
be so given as to train the powers of observation, compari- 
son, contrast, and reason; and to develop a taste for the 
beautiful. Everything undertaken must be finished off 
completely and pérfectly ; and girls, in these days of slip. 
shod productions, ought to be trained to J«cogni&e that 
only work which can bear the test of thorough inspection, 
inside as well as outside, deserves commendation. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has written the following .— 
“There is something extremely pleasant and even touch- 
ing—at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning efect—in 
this peculiarity of needlework distinguishing women from 
men. Our own sex is incapable of any 


such byplay aside 
from the main business of life ; but women—be they of 


what earthly rank they may, however gifted with intelléct 
or genius—have always some handiwork ready to fill the 
tiny gap of every vacant moment, A needle is familiar to 
the fingers of them all. А queen, nd doubt, plies it on occa- 
sion; the woman-poet can use it as üdroitly as her 
the woman's eye that has discovered 
its glory to send the polished little instrument gleaming 
along the hem of her kerchief, or to darn а casual fray 
her dress: And they have greatly the adv; 
this respect. The slender thread o 
them united with the small, familiar, gentle interests” of 
life, the continually operating influence of which do so 
much for «the health of character, and carry off what 
‘would otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of morbid 
sensibility. A vast deal of human sympathy runs along 
the electyic line, stretching from the throne to the wicker 
ehair of the humblest seamstress, and keeping high and low 


pen; 
a new, star turris from 


in 
antage of us in 
f silk or cotton keeps 
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T in a species of communion with their kindred beings. Me- 
thinks it is a token of healthy and gentle characteristics, 
when women of high thoughts and accomplishments love 
to sew; especially as they are never, more at home with 
their own hearts than while so occupied.” 


M 
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. INFANT AND GIRLS SCHOOLS 
NEEDLEWORK 


о 
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CHAPTER I 


Varp Occurarions.—Needlework: Implements, c.g. 
Scissors, Bodkin, Stiletto, Inch-Measure 


*Dritis.—Needle, Thimble, Needléwork 


VARIED OCCUPATIONS 


Tux Scissors 


Aut children are naturally destructive, and, even when 
they are not positively mischievous, they like to handle 
a pair of scissors, or a penknife, to cut up material. 
The “first sign of this destructive propensity is shown in 
‘using the scissors to cut off their own, or their playmates’ 
hair, and in injuring their clothes, or any furniture that 
comes within their reach. The mother and teacher can 
* train this destructive power to useful ends and purposes 
бу teaching children how to eut paper, which һаѕ ееп 
previously folded, in straight lines. These paper strips 
can be used afterwards to represent tape-strings for 
threading the eye of a bodkin. 
Class.—Infants from 5 to 7 years old. 
Apparatus.—For the Teacher and Childreno—At first, 


pairs of scissors with both blades rounded ; and, in later 
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lessons, pairs of scissors with one blade pointed, and 
the other rounded; squares of soft white or coloured 
‚ paper. 

Method.—1. How to hold the Scissors.—(a) Show the 
children how to place the right thumb in one of the bows 
or handles (the one belonging to the pointed blade, if 
this kind of scissors is used), and the second and third | 
fingers in the other bow, putting the first finger under 
the shank of the scissors to act аза guide while cutting 
out; (0) prove that the rounded edges of the blades 
will not eut anything; (с) show that the pointed blade 
will make a hole in material, and that it is used when 
we want to separate material that is double, so^as to 
cut one piece only; (d) explain that as this "point will 
pierce material, we keep the pointed blade uppermost 
when cutting out a long stroke. 

2. How to use the Scissors.—(a) Show the children how 
to fold the square of paper into halves each way, twice, „ 
thus dividing the whole sħrface into sixteen squares (the 
children will know how to do this, if ‘they have been taught 
on the lines of the Kindergarten systèm) ; (P) teach the 
children how to cut the paper along a crease bj one 
action of the blades, and to the extent of the intersecting 
^lines which form the Squares; (с) explain why they 
must cut in long, bold strokes, viz. to prevent jagged, 
or saw-like edges; (d) recapitulate; by cutting each crease 
in tke same way, till the sixteen squares are separated ; 

(e) refold the squares into halves, then into quarters, 
then into eighths, and show children again how to cut 
along each crease to get straight strips of a certain width, 

3. The next step would be to cut oblique lines, and a 
square of »aper should be the material to oper: 


ate upon. 
When the children can divide a square diagonally, they 


> 
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] e 
should be taught how to cut curves—the diagonal lines 
acting as guides. 

4. Small squares of waste calico or flannel from the 
needlework basket should be given to the children to 
tesb their skill and progress in cutting the simpler lines. 

5. Explain that the word Scissors means “to divide, 
to cut,” s 


Тнк BODKIN 


Class.—The same as above. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher and Children.—Steel, bone 
(or wood, Sloyd made) bodkins ; strips of paper, or tape. 

Method.2—1. (а) Point out the various parts of the 
bodkin, and show the uses of them; viz. the sharp point 
must be used to separate the double material of а hem; 
the small hole must be used, like the eye of a needle, to 
carry cotton, or silk, or fine bobbin, or narrow ribbons ; 
the long slit or eye must be used *to carry tape, or ribbon, 
or velvet; the rounded “knob at the end must be used in 


pushing the bodkin through a hole in the hem, or holes 


in lacé. 

2. Explain the meaning of the word bodkin,—* a small 
sword,’ —and illustrate its appearance on the slate. 

3. Show children how to thread the small зеуе with 
oarse crochet cotton ov fine twine, using the same drill 


as“for a sewing needle. 

4. Explain that the long slit or eye is most generally 
used: (а) give out strips of white or coloured paper (firm, 
but not stiff and hard); (0) show how to take up the 
bodkin in the left hand, like а sewing needle; (c) take 
ight hand near one end,,and show 


up the paper in the r 
a slanting direction through 


how to put one corner of it in 
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the slit, and explain that the. strip of paper is like a 
piece of flat, wide tape; (d) tell children to push the 
ə» corner of paper well through the slit, and then turn the 
bodkin a little to the right, so that they can see the 
slanting corner; (е) tell “children to pull the paper in 
such a way that the other corner is brought through as 
well as a little bit more of the strip; (f) show, them 
how to fold the short end back on to the larger portion ; 
(g) elicit that this is threading the bodkin, and compare 
with threading a needle. а 
5. Give the children some strips of soft paper, with 
hems fixed and tacked (the children will have done 
these in a fixing lesson previously), show them “how to 
hold the henis in the left hand, and then how to put the 
pointed end through the hole at the end of the hem, 
and work the paper back towards the right hand into 
small pleats or gathers, till the bodkin point comes out 
of the hole at the other end of the hem ; (b) show them 
how to work the hem back to the left so as to cover 
the long strip which has been pulled out 3 (c) let children 
see that a string must always be longer than the hem, 


through which it is to be placed; (d) take the Bodkin 
off the paper tape. o Ё 


N.B.—All this can be done without tearing the paper, and can 
be sà taught as to be a cheerful, and an enlivening occupation, 
a . e 


THE STILETTO 


Class.—The same as in above lessons. 
Apparatus.— Рог the Teacher and Children.—Steel, bone 
(or wood, Sloyd made) stilettoes, or Very coarse pins; 


paper or, cardboard buttons (made previously by the 
children), or scraps of waste calico, 


° 
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. 

Method.—(a) Explain the meaning of the word, viz. 
а little dagger ; (b) point out the different parts, e.g. the 
sharp point, the rounded knob; (v) show the use of the 
implement by pushing the sharp point through a piece of 
material to make a good-sized hole; (7) let children 
puncture the pieces of circular paper with the point of 
a pin in two or three different places in imitation of 
à bone or metal button; (е) explain that holes made by 
a stiletto опа garment are called eyelet-holes, and show 
children that these holes are seamed round very closely 
to form a stiff edgé; (f) show that hooks are passed 
through these holes. 


N.B®—1. The boys and girls could be shown how to sew on to 
anothe? piece of double paper the cardboard or paper buttons. 

2, Draw a large illustration of this implement on the slate, in 
the presence of the class. 


* THE INCH-MEASURE 


Class.—The same as in above lessons. 

Apparatus.—Vor the Teacher.—An ordinary tape inch- 
meastire, large squares of paper or calico, а lead pencil, 
slate and chalks, T-square inch-measure. 

For the Children.—Cardboard. inch-measures, a square 
of paper or calico, a lead pencil (or a Sleyd-wade wood 


‚ measure). Р 


* Method. 1. (а) Draw an illustration of nine inches on 
the slate, to represent the cardboard or wood measure; (0) 
point out the divisions into halves, quarters, three-quarters, 
and eighths ; (с) tell the children how many inches make 
one yard, how many half a yard, and how many a quarter 
yard; (0) question ehildren on the name inch,- measure, 
and call upon them to point out one inch, then the half, 


° 


° 
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quarter, three-quarters, and one-eighth of an inch, then a 
quarter of a yard, a half yard, and one yard. 

2. Demonstrate, by means of a large square of paper 
and the illustration of a chalk square, on the slate, how to 
measure material: (a) Tell the children to place the 
square of paper quite straight on the desk in front of 
them, and show fhem that they must first measure the 
sides, going up and down towards them ; (0) mnt an arrow? 
mark on the slate illustration, and tell children to draw 
а stroke in the same direction оп the paper; (с) show by 
the illustration on the slate and tlie T-squafe measure 
how to mark off the inches, halves, quarters, three-quarters, 
and eighths, by dotting the chalk line at each of these 
divisions (be most careful to demonstrate that the edge 
of the measure must be placed in a perfectly straight line 
along the straight edge of the material, whatever that 
might be); (d) show once more by your square of papér 
and inch-measure, and tell children to do the same; (е) 
examine their work, and question as to what they h 
done, and why. о 

3. When the children can mark off one inch and its 
divisions accurately, show them how to measure one and 
a half inches, or one and a quarter, ete, Е ` 

4. Let children go on, step by step, till they can 

measure several inches at one command, and then several 


inches with any one division of an inch, and let them call, 
this the length. 


5. Recapitulate by 
side in the game way, 
for the width. 

6. When children can measure 
them squares or oblongs of calico, а 
in the use of the measure, but 


° 
ауе 


° 
measuring the opposite selvedge 
and afterwards the two woof edges, 


paper accurately, give 
nd train them not only 
also in the use of the terms 


| 
l 
| 
| 
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length and width. Question and examine after every new 


step. 


DRILLS 


Drill.—'The term drill is closely connected with dis- 
cipline in its modern and limited sense of control and 
in this sense makes instruction possible to large classes. 
Needlework drills аге action lessons in which the children's 
imitative faculties are largelys exercised ; they should 
always be short, bright, interesting lessons, and should 
be given with the precision of a drill-mistress. Needle- 
work drills are of great use and value, not only in the 
infant schosls, but in the lower classes of girls' schools. 
The purposes of these drills are manifold. 


. l. To interest the children, and make them obedient 


and attentive. 
г 2. То make the children's hands supple and dexterous. 


3. To make the children quick and industrious, without 
any undue excitement. 
° 


‹ NEEDLE DRILL 


Class.—An Infant Class. ; 

Apparatus.—/'or the Teacher.—A very coarse carpet 
needle, coloured or white twine, or knitting cotton ; 
and, in later lessons, a very coarse sewing needle, and 
coloured sewing cotton. 

For the Children.—In early lessons, very coarse blunt- 
pointed needles, known as “Baby Threaders”; fine 


twine or knitting cotton; and, in later lessons, coarse» 


sewing needles, and coloured sewing cotton. 


2 
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Method.—1. Explain to the class nn uses of the 
needle and cotton: (и) the needle is used to hold the 
cotton in its eye, to make a hole with its point, and to 
carry the cotton through the hole made in the material; 
(P) the cotton forms the stitches; (с) the needle and 
cotton must both be used in making stitches. 

2. Exereise thé children in distinguishing the right 
hand from the left hand. MR $ 

The Right-hand Drill—Raise the right hand and (а) 
show the class how to take up the twine, or cotton, very 
near one end, with the right thumb and forefinger; (b) 
then how to flatten and twist the end with the left 
thumb and forefinger, so that it can be pushed through 


the eye easily and quickly. (Demonstrates again, the 
class working with you.) 


N.B.—This action must be repeated several times, The children 


must not be allowed to. bite the cotton, because it. is a dirty 
habit. 


The Left-hand Drill.—Raise the left hand and show the 
class how to take up the needle withthe left thumb and 
forefinger, the eye being upwards, and the needle, being 
held at a moderate distance, straight in front of the 
worker. Repeat this action, telling class to work with you. 


o 


о e 
à THREADING DRILL 


е 


Reeapitulate the right- and left-hand drills. The chil- 
dren are now holding the needle and cotton properly 


and 
are ready to work with you :— 


1. Bring the cotton in front and very nei 


ar the eye of 
the needle. 
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2. Push the end of the cotton through the eye. 

3. Put out the last three fingers of the left hand, 
and catch hold of the long piece of cotton, so that if the 
short end falls out before the action of threading is finished, 
it can easily be replaced with the right thumb and fore- 


finger. Е 
E 
е 
Fia. 1. 
е 
4. Turn the left hand round so that the short end of 
р cotton is pointing to the right, and can be seen by the 


3: " 
worker (Fig. 1). e 

e 5, Pull the short endethrough with right thumb and 
e foréfinger, till both ends nearly meet. 


6. Hold needle and double part of cotton straight 


overhead. 
7. Put needles and cotton down. 


N.B.—The action of threading the needle is very difficult for 


t young children, so this lesson must be repeated máay times, 
if necessary. After every aetion has been demonstrated and 
Cc 


m 
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‹ 
explained, the teacher may drill either by numbers or words of 
command as follows :— 
Take up cotton—and twist the end. 
Take up the needle—and hold it in proper position. 
Bring the needle and cotton—close together. 
4. Push the cotton—through the eye. 
5. Catch hold of long piece of cotton—with three fingers, 
6. Turn the left hand—to the right (so that You ein 
see short end better). ? 
T. Pull the short end—till it nearly meets the other end. 
8. Show needle and cotton—over your head. 
9. Put needle and cotton down. 


Notes.—1, Explain during the drill that threading the 
needle is putting cotton or silk or thread through its eye, 

2. The punctuation of the drill for expertness indicates the 
pauses to be made. The words before the stops should be said 
slowly, and the words after quickly. Тһе action of threading 

` the needle (No. 4) requires more time, therefore a lon 
is necessary. 

N.B.— This note applies to all drills by words of command. 

3. Needle drill can be used for threading sewing ne 
even in more advanced classes. è 

4. Some say that the teacher should use opposite hands to 
the children’s during the drill; for instance, that the teacher 
should raise her left hand when the children raise their right 
hands and vite-versd. This, however, is not progressive teaching 
A mother or a kindergarten teacher would not do so, because 
stich method would not train children to observe; and would be 
an impossibility in knitting-pin drill, This difficulty can he 
overcome if the teacher turns her back slightly to the children, 
being careful to keep her face towards the class. 

NV.B.— This note applies to all the drills. 


ger pause 


ы edles, 


5. In later lessons, teach how to thread darning 


and erewel 
needles, 


е, 
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Class.—Any infant class. 

Apparatus.—A bag or covered box of thimbles, assorted, 
infant sizes. d 

Method.—1. Exercise children in finger movements, 
‘and in distigguishing the right hand from the left. 

2. Find a thimble that will fit each child's right-hand 
middle finger. Let a child monitor do this, 

3. Explain the use of the thimble, viz—(a) to cover 
the tip of the finger, and in this way to keep it from being 
ргіскеф by the needle when sewing ; (0) to push the needle 
through thé work with the top of the thimbte. 

The Left-hand Drill—Raise the left hand and (а) show 
the children how to close all the fingers into the palm, 
eXcept the thumb and forefinger ; (0) show how to take up 
the thimble at the top, with the left thumb and forefinger; 
and (c) how to turn it with the hole towards the right. 
Demonstrate the left-hand drill again, the children working 
with you. Р 

ThE Right-hand Drill—Raise the right hand and (a) 
show how to close in the fingers and thumb to form a 
fist ; (b) then ‘how to raise the middle finger ; and (с) how 
to bend it towards the left hand. Demopstrate again, 
éhe children working with you. Repeat this drill many 
times. 

The Drill for putting on the Thimble—1. Reeapitulate the 
left and right hand drills. The class is now ready to put 
on the thimbles. 

2. (a) Show how to bring the middle finger of the 
right hand and the hole of the thimble close together; (0) 
how to put the hole over the tip of the finger; and (c) 


lees v 
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how to press the top of the thimble with the right thumb, 
so as to fix it on securely. 

3. Demonstrate again, the children putting on their 
thimbles at the same time. 

4. Tell children to raise right middle finger to let you 
see that their thimbles are on. 

5. Question them as to the uses of the thimble. 
When every action has been demonstrated and she children” 
know what they must do, the teacher may drill them as 
follows :— 


1. Take up the thimble—and turn the hole to the right 
hand. 


2. Raise right-hand middle finger—and bend it towards 
the hole of the thimble. : 

3. Bring thimble and middle finger— close together, 

4. Put on the thimble—and press the to 
right-hand thumb. 


5. Show teacher—the thimble on. 
6. Take off the thimble—and ppt it down. 


p with the 


* N.B.—An object lesson on the thimble and its 1 


ases might precede 
the drill with advantage. 


D 


THIMBLE DRILL FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Method.—1. Take up the thimble at the top with the” 
right-hand thumb and forefinger, and turn the hole towards 
the right-hand middle finger. 

à 


2. Put right-hand middle finger into the hole. 


3. Press the top of the thimble with the right thumb, 
4, Show the thimble on. 
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е NEEDLEWORK DRILL 


Class.—Infant and Girls’ School Classes. 
| Apparatus.—4/'or the Teacher—A strip of very coarse 
calico, unfixed, a very coarse sewing needle and black 
: sewing cotton. E 

ə Fèr the Children.—Seraps of very coarse calico, neither 

| too short 1їөр too long, course sewing needles, black sewing 

| cotton, and thimbles. (The needles should be fastened on 
the work.) 

Method.—1. ‘Tell children they are going to learn how 


TT to plage their work pr operly, and how to use a needle and 
cotton to make slanting stitches. (Make sure every child 
) has a thimble on the right finger.) 


9. Right Hand.—(a) Show children how to raise’ the 
sight hand and close the last three fingers into the palm ; 
] (0) how to take up the work at the top edge, a little way 
{ * from the end, with the right thumb and forefinger (repeat 

these actions, the class: working with you); (c) tell children 
to show their work that you may see they are all holdiug 
it correctly ; then (d) to put their work down on the desks. 
3. Left Hand.—(a) Show children how to raise the left 
hand afd tosclose the last three fingers into the palm ; (b) 
how to curve the left forefinger round towards the top of” 
the thumb; (c) how to place the work on ‘and “round the 
Ы left forefinger, well ovér the nail, but not beyond its first 
joint or crease; (d) how to keep the work in this position 
with left thumb and middle finger. (Repeat 2 and 3, 
the children working with you.) 4 
N.B.—Explain why the work is placed on one finger and not on 
two; (а) it is easier to hold, and (b) it helps to make the stitches 
the right shape. 


Thimble and Needle,—(a) Show a T 
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top of the thimble on the eye of the needle, and take the 
needle off the work with right thumb and forefinger. 

AN. D.—Explain that it is better to use the top than the side of the 
thimble when pushing the needle through the work. If the 
side of the thimble is used the needle may slip, and is then 
liable to be bent, and may prick the finger and so soil the work, 

Muking the Stitch—(a) Show how to put the needle in 
a slanting direction towards the left, through ù big piece 
of calico, close to the middle of the left thumb-nail ; (D) 
take the needle out and show again, the children working 
with you this time. 

V.B.—Explain that by putting the needle in a slauting direction 
through the calico a slanting stitch will be made, beeause the 
cotton wi]l form the stitch, and will lie on the calico, where the 
needle is now. 

(c) Show children how to move the right thumb away 
from the needle, and place it on the front part of the left 
forefinger, so that both thumb-nails touch each other, at 
the same time lifting the right forefinger off the needle, 

N. B.—Explain why the thumb is moved, viz. that it may press 

against the left forefinger when pushing the needle through. 
If the right thumb is pressed on the needle, the worker may 


bend or break it, 
(Repeat, the children working with you.) ; М 
(2) Show how to push the needle through, about half 
its own length, pressing at the same time the right thumb 
against the left forefinger, and then taking right hand. 


o 
away. Let children work with уоп. (е)- Show how to 
ay with right thumb and 


draw the needle out a little w; 

forefinger ; and (f) how to put out thimble and next finger 
and catch the cotton under them. Let the children work 
(e) and (f) with you. 


Y.B.—EXplain why cotton is caught under two fing 


н ers of right 
hand ; (1) to keep it clean when the hand is warn; 


1, aud (2) to 


"у 
“. 
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avoid Жей the cotton, or cutting the little finger. (By e 
this method the cotton falls over the back of the little finger.) 

(y) Show how to draw the needle and cotton out 
entirely, towards the upper part of the right forearm, the 
children working with you. Tell the children to fasten 
needles on the work, and place all on the desk. 

When every action has been demonstrated and explained, 
"und the children are able to describe what they must do, 
the teacher thay drill them either by numbers or words 
of command thus :— 

1. Work in position—on left forefinger. 

2. Thimble and needle—in position. 

3. Put the needle in a slanting direction—towards 
the middle*of left-hand thumb-nail. e 

4 we, Put the needle through а big piece of calico—near 
th&thumb-nail to make a big stitch. 
* 5. Move the right thumb—to the front of left fore- 
„ finger. 2 

6. Push the needle through—half its own length. 

7. Draw the needlé and cotton out—a little way. 

8. Catch the cotton—under two fingers. E 

9? Draw the needle and cotton—out entirely. 

10. Fasten needles—on the work. 
11. Put tlie work down. 1 


Note.—Needlework Drill should be the 1йзїз Of all early 
lessons in hemming. 
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CHAPTER II 


HEMMING.—The Stitch, Joining in two Colours, Fastening 
on, Fastening off, Fixing and Lacking a Hem 


HEMMING e 


Class.—Infant and Girls’ Classes. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher.—The Paragon apparatus 
for hemming, or a strip of Leviathan canvas, fixed, tacked, ] 
with about two inches hemmed in black wool, and marked ? 


with a red or blue line, just below the edge of hem, slate 
and chalks. 


For the Children.—Strips of very 
calico or holland, fixed, tacked, with 
hemmed in black sewing соот 
or blue line just below 


coarse unbleached 
about two inches 
n, and marked with a red 
the edge of hem, to enable very { 
young beginners to distinguish the single material from ` л 
the double, which forms the hem. The needle and cotton 


should be fastened on the strip. Each child should be 
fitted with a thimble 


N.B.—Some teachers give у 
lessons in hemming. 


Method.—1. Draw an illustration of the strip on the 
slate. This picture interests the children, and explanatións 
can be made more successfully by means of it. ў 

2. (a) Teach the use of the stitch 
children some finished garments, such 
chief, pillow-case, or shift; (0) show 
'stitehes already worked on their st 
the fold or hem, and (c) tell them tl 


oung beginners dotted calico for early 


by showing the 
аз à pocket-handker- 
the children that the 
rips do fasten down 
ney are going to learn 


| 
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how to make hemming-stitches ; (d) write the word kem- 

ming on the slate. 

(Use of the Stitch—Hemming is used to fasten down a 
folded piece of material, called a hem.) 

3. Recapitulate Needlework Drill, as far as making a 
stitch, then demonstrate as follows: (а) bring the cotton that 
is coming out of the hem, in a slanting @irection towards 
the left thub; (0) put the needle in a slanting direction 
towards the nfiddle of left thumb, a good distance from 
last stitch and inside the cotton ; (c) mark the place where 


x 
Fic, 2. t2 


the cotton is coming out on the hem, No. 1, in slate 
illustration. (Eig. 3); (d) show the children how to put 
the needle thtough the blue line below, and yet close to 
the edge of the hem, and how to bring it out on, the hem, 
the needle slanting towards the middle of the thumb ; (е) 
magk the place where the needle goes through the single 
material, No. 2 in the slate illustration (Fig. 2), and 
where it comes out on the hem, No. 3 (Fig. 2); (f) ex- 
plain that the cotton is brought from the в" stitch 
towards the left thumb, so that the children shall not 
work behind the cotton, and by so doing spoil the shape of 
the stiteh ; (y) show children (1) that your needle is going 
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through two pieces of the iiiaterial,. (2) that it is in a 
slanting direction, and (3) that the needle can be seen on 
the right side of the work; (Л) take your needle out and 
demonstrate the method of making the stitch again, the 
children working with you. 

4. Before the children draw the needle out to form 
the first stitch, "examine their work thus: (a) tell them 
to turn the wrong side of the work towards you, that you 
may see if the needle is going through tlie blue line and 
the hem, inside the cotton, and in a slanting direction 
(Fig. 2); (b) tell them now to turn the right side of the 
work towards you, that you may see if the needle is 
showing distinctly through the calico ; (c) give reasons for 
(a) and (0) :, (1) if needle is going through the calico under 
and through the edge of the hem, the stitch will fasten the 
hem down securely, and there will be no slip-stitches ; (2) 
if the needle is in a slanting direction the stitch will be 
slanting both on the wrong and the right sides ; (3) if the 
needle shows distinctly through the calico, on the right 
side, there will be no split threads*of the calico. 

5. Put the work again in position on left forefinger 
and recapitulate Needlework Drill, as far 
needle and cotton out entirely. f 

Tell the children they must not draw» the cotton too 


tightly, or they will Pucker the hem, and perhaps break 
the cotton. © 


6. When the children have made 
try to make them see that they hay 
ing stitches, one on the wrong side 


as drawing the 


a stitch on their strips, 
е really made two slant- 
and one on the right, 

7. Always begin the lesson on hemming with Needle. 
work Drill, and demonstrate the method of making the 


stitch collectively, many times, before you allow the 
children'to work alone. 
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N.B.—This method of demonstrating collectively, illus- 
trating, and examining requires time and great patience ; 
but if the class can only make one or two stitches during 
a lesson, and these are accurate in shape, and do securely 
fasten down the hem, the teacher will be well repaid for 


her diligence and care. 
« 


8. When the children know how to make the stitch, do 
not repeat Néedlework Drill for placing the work on left 
forefinger, but show them how to move the strip round 
the left forefinger to the right so that they can work 
onwards, to the left. 

9. Tell children hemming stitch is worked on the 
wrong side (counter-hemming is worked on the wrong and 
right sides of a garment), and the direction of working it 
is from the right hand to the left. 


o 

, Notes.—1. Though hemming is always considered the 
most elementary of needlework stitches, yet it is a very 
difficult stitch to make cürrectly. 

2, The collective lessons must be supplemented by 
individual attention, because in a large class there will 
aye be dull children, who need extra care. 

. Infants should show some progress in hemming 
ims the school year, and this progress' should be 
marked by changing the colour of the cotton. 


The progress made should be in— 

(a) The shape of the stitches, ie. slanting, and not 
upright. 

(0) The size of the stitches, neither too big, nor too 


small. 
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с) The regularity of the spaces between the stitches, 
5 y р 


(d) The absence of slip stitches and split threads of the 
calico. 


Fic. 3. 
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4. Many lessons will be needed`beforė the children ean 
be trusted to work on without help. 


5. In ilustrating the stitch (Fig. 3) the teacher сап 
show that it is composed of two parts, both half slanting 
and resembling the head of a broad arrow. In Fig. 4 


the stitch is more slanting. No. 1 in Fig. 3 is where 


te 
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the cotton comes out оп the hem; No. 2 is where the 


needle and cotton go in, on the single material, below the 
hem, and so on. 
6. Hemming, according to Fig. 3, is suitable for fine 


calico, cambric, and muslin; but according to Fig. 4, it 
is better for very coarse materials, wherg a deeper and 


* x 


Fic, 5. 


stronger stitch is needed. Та making hemming or felling 
stitches, as in Fig. 4, it is impossible to slant the needle 
to the middle of the left thumb. 


s E ^ 


Hemming IN TWO Contours (To show a Join) 
Class.—Infunt and Girls Classes. j 
Apparatus.—For the Teacher. — Тһе Paragon apparatus 

with a few stitches worked in red and another cord of 
blue (or a strip of Leviathan canvas, partly hemmed with 
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t 
red wool, and a new needleful of blue wool), 
chalks. 

For the Children. — A. strip of unbleached calico or 
holland partly hemmed in red cotton, and a needleful of 
blue cotton, thimbles. 

Method.— 1. (а) Show children a strip already finished 
and hemmed in'red and blue cotton, and (0) tell children 
they are going to learn how to fasten on with a different 
coloured cotton, that they may see the result of the join. 

2. Draw an illustration of the partly hemmed strip 
on slate (Fig. 6). 


3. (а) Recapitulate Needlework Drill, to set the class 


slate and 


Fic. 6, 


working together, and tell the children to make oné or two 
hemming stitches ; (0) show them how to wind the nearly 
nger and break it 
by drawing it tightly against this finger ; (c) explain that 
by breaking the cotton in this way they will neither 


break it off too close to the hem, nor pucker the hemming 
stitches, 


4. Show children how to lift the edge of the hem, 
and draw out the half stitch lying’ under the fold. 

5. Illustrate on the slate (Fig. 7). 

б. (a) Show children how 


to put the needle with 
blue cotton under 


the edge of the hem in 


а slant- 


to c^ 
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ing direction to the right, and through the mark left 
by the red cotton (Fig. 7); (2) how to draw@the needle 
out, leaving an end of the blue cotton as long as the 
red cotton ; (с) how to tuck these ends under the hem 
with the point of the needle; and (7) how to press the 
left thumb on the hem to keep the ends in place: (е) how 
to hem a few stitehes onwards to the left ; (f) how to pull 
the cotton sijghtly, to find out if the ends are securely 
fastened. Б 
N.B.—This is both a neat and strong method. 


^ Fic. 7. 


2 
7. Illustraté the wrong and right sides of the strips, 
showing thp joins in two coloured chalks (Figs. 8 and 9). 


* Notes—OrHER METHODS OF JOINING. 
1. Put the needle under the édge of the hem, close to the 
place where the red cotton is coming out, and then tuck both 
ends under the hem, and work onwards to the deft. This 
method produces а double stitch where the new cotton is 
joined on. 
2. Put the needle unde: 


red end of cotton, then place hot 


r the edge of the hem close to the 
h ends to the left, along the 
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outer edge of the hem, and work onwards to the left, over the 
two ends. By this method both ends of cotton are fastened 
down securely, outside the hem. 
Both these methods are strong, but not so neat as that given 
in the lesson above, 


о 
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wrong side 
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FASTENING ON (Hemming) 


Class.—Infant and Girls’ Classes, Р 
Apparatus, — For the Teacher.—The Pa 
coarse strip of calico, needle 
thimble, slate and chalks. 
For the Children. —A strip of calico, fixed 
needle and, coloured sewing cotton, thimbles, 
Method.—1. Tell children they 
fasten on a new needleful of cotton 
strip, and now they are going to le 
for themselves at the beginning of th 


ragon, or а very 

and coloured Sewing cotton, 
Ly 

and tacked, 


have: learnt how to 

in the middle of a 
arn how to fasten on 
he strip. 
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2. Draw an illustration of the strip on the slate, and 
put a chalk dot, about an inch from the end, and mark it 
No. 1. 

3. (a) Recapitulate Needlework Drill for placing the 
work and holding the needle and cotton ; and (b) show 
the children where to begin on their strips, about an inch 
from the right-hand side edge. 

4. (n) Shêw how to put the needle under the edge of 
the hem in a slanting direction to the right ; (D) how to 
draw the needle out, leaving a short end of cotton 5 (0) 
how to tuck this end of cotton under the hem with the 
point of the needle; (d) how to press left thumb on the 
hem to Keep the cotton in place ; (е) how to hem onwards 
to the left; (/) how to pull the cotton a Kittle, after a 
few hemming stitches have been made, in order to find 
out if the end of cotton tucked under the hem is securely 
fastened. 

5. Elicit that this method is the same as fastening on in 
the middle of the strip. „ 

6. Tell children that they must try to fasten on close 
to the right-hand side edge in the next strip, and not an 
inch from the edge. 

Examme children’s work after every step has been 
demonstrated. 


А е 
A FASTENING OFF, (Hemming) 


Class.—Infant and Girls’ Classes. 
Apparatus.—or the Teacher.—A strip of calico, nearly 
finished, slate and chalks, thimble. 
For the Children.—A strip nearly finished, thimbles. 
Method.—1. Recapitulate Needlework Drill, aad work 
a few hemming stitches with the class. 
D 


е 
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9. (а) Show the children how to make two hemming 
stitches over the last stitch ; and (b) hew to put the needle 
through the second stitch to form a half-knot, and then. 
draw it tightly to the hem, and break off the cotton. 

Second Method.— When the end of the strip is reached, 

` (а) show children how to slip the needle back under the 
hem, and bring it out on the hem; (0) how to hem 
onwards to the left over a few stitches ; (cj how to put 
the needle through the last stitch to form a half-knot, and 
draw it up tightly to the hem. 

AN.B.—Both methods are strong ; the first is, however, neater than 


the second, and much easier for young children. — There are 


double stitches, both on the wrong and right sides, in the 
second method. 


FIXING AND Tackine A HEM 

Class.— Girls. 

Аррагаїиѕ.— Гог the Teacher.—A leaflet from a finished 
copy-book, a strip of coarse calico, needle, sewing and 
tacking cotton, thimble, slate and chalks. 

For the Children.—Leaflets from finished copy - books, 
needle and tacking cotton, thimbles, or 


Strips of waste calico, needle, tacking and sewing cotton, 
thimbles. 


Fizing а hem on paper. 

Method.—1. (a) Show children how to place the 
paper, with the lines going from left to right; (0) how to 
turn one fold from the top edge towards the bottom edge 
by a line of the writing, with right thumb and forefinger 
of both hands; (v) how to flatten this fold at its ane 
with the fingers ; (d) how to turn a second fold, counting 
two lincs down from the edge of the first fol ls 


; d, towards 
the bottom edge, and press it in the same way as they did 
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o the first fold; (e) show children that the second fold is 

deeper than the first one. 

J 9. Knot Drill.—Show children how to make a knot in 
the tacking cotton thus :— 


(1) Take up the cotton near one end, with the left 
thumb and forefinger. . 

e (2) Take „hold of long cotton with right hand, and 

| wittd, it round back of left forefinger and bring 

| it between left thumb and forefinger, so that 

| it crosses the cotton already lying there, still 

holding the long end with right hand. 
(3) Keep the left thumb on the crossed cotton, and 
* B move the thumb forwards and backwards against 
the left forefinger till the cotton is Worked off. 

(4) Put left middle finger on the rolled cotton and 

] draw it down towards the short end, and pull 
| the long end upwards with the right hand. 


e 


^ N.B.—This is a very effective drill. 


3. Tell children to show tacking cotton with a knot at 
one end, and tell them they must only make knots in 

. lacking бойоп, and never in sewing cotton. 
| 4. "Teach children how to tack the hem thus: (а) elicit 
that the side with the fold turned down 1s the wrong side, 
| and that this side must be held towards ет when tack- 


ing; (b) show by your own apparatus that tacking must 

4 be fastened on above the edge of the hem, a little distance 
from right-hand side edge, by putting the needle through 

` the double material, quite straight from right te left, and 


making it a rather short straight stitch on the right side ; 
(с) show how to pass over a longer piece of material on 
the wrong side, and put the needle through the double 
material again quite straight from right to left, and on 
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the same line as the knot; (d) let children see they have 
made two straight stitches, the one on the wrong side 
being longer than the one on the right side ; (е) Xena 
late till the hem is tacked, and show how to fasten off, by 
working over the last stitch twice, and take needle off the 
cotton. 


N.B.—Tacking stitches should not be made too short nor *oo 


long; if too short, they are difficult to draw out; if too long, 


the hem is not firmly tacked. Tacking must be neat and 
firm. 

Fixing hem on calico, 

Method.—1. Tell children they know how to fix a hem 
on paper, how to make a knot in tacking сооп, апа how 
to do tacking stitches ; now they are going to learn how 
to fix and tack a hem on calico, which is much more diffi- 
cult, because there are no lines to help them in keeping 
the edges straight. But they must try to do difficult 
things, and if they try often enough they 
succeed, 

2. (a) Show children how to hold the str 
with the longest or selvedge sides going 
the right; (b) how to turn down one fold 
depth of their little finger nail, 
hand top edge, with right thumb 
to go on turning down this fold w 
finger ; and’ (d) how to flatten 
with the left middle finger or 


will be sure to 


ip of calico, 
from the left to 
of the calico the 
beginning at the right- 
and foréfinger ; (c) how 
ith left thumb and fore- 
and press it at the top edge 
right thumb and forefinger, 

AN. B.—Pleating and pinching the folds make creases which soon 


get soiled, but this process is necessary if fixing the weft 


way of any material, as then flattening and Pressing would 
stretch the material too much, 


3. Demonstrate again and illustrate the appearance of 
the first fold on the slate (Fig. 10). 
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4. Examine the work at every step. 

5. (и) Tell children the second fold must be deeper 
than the first fold, so that the raw edge shall not be 
rolled ; (0) show them how to measure from the top edge 
of the strip downwards, holding wrong side towards them, 
the depth of their thumb-nail and turn this fold down 
towards the bottom edge; (v) how to flatten and press it 
at'the top edge ) with left middle finger or right thumb and 


uw 
Ed 


ЕСУ 


First fold of Hem 


* Fic. 10. 
forefinger ; (d) how to put the strip on the desk with the 
wrong side uppermost. 
6. Tlhistrate the second fold on the duis (Fig. 11). 

7. (а) Show that the raw edge is hidden by the second 
ва; (b) explait that a hem is used for two purposes— 
(1) to hide the raw edge and prevent: it from ravelling 
out; (2) to form a border on such garments as pinafores, 
pockat алара КЫН: aprons, petticoats, and chemises, and 
on articles like pillow-slips, sheets, and table-cloths. 

The folded material is heavy, and keeps the.edges of 
the garments down. - 

8. Recapitulate the drill for making a knot in the 
cotton, and the tacking stitches. 

9. Illustrate tacking Елла on slate (Fig. 18 


e 
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Note.—This lesson must be repeated several times to get 
children to fix evenly and well. 


г | 


Vd 
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CHAPTER III 


TOP-SEWING—SEW AND FELL SEAM—JOINING IN 
COLOURS—FASTENING ON AND OFF IN SEAMING 


wo 


.Finsr Lesson ON SEAMING (Lop-Sewing) 


Class.—Infants and Girls. 


Apparatus.—For the Teacher.—The Paragon, or 
pieces of Java cloth, fixed, tacked, and about twi 
already sewn, slate and chalks, 

For the Children.—Two strips of very coarse calico 


(5 in. x 24 in.) fixed, tacked, and about two inches sewn 


two 
о inches 


a’ 
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in coloured cotton, and the front edge marked with a red 
or blue line, thimbles. 

Method.—1. Draw an illustration of the strip on the 
slate, and make use of it, when demonstrating the way 
of putting the needle in, and the spaces between the 
stitches (Fig. 12). 

2. (а) Show children how to take up the work at the 
right-hand tep edge (holding the side marked with blue 
line towards you) with right 
humb and forefinger close to 
the last stitch sewn ; (b) repeat, 
the children working with you ; 


. 


= 


* 
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(c) shew how to put out the left forefinger quite 
straight; (d) how to place the work along the front 
of this finger,*so that the last stitch with the cotton 
coming from it is half-way between the finger-nail and 
first joint ; (е) how to put the left-hand thümb against 
theawork at this spot, and the short end round the tip of 
the left forefinger, keeping it in place with the left middle 
finger ; and (/) how to pleat up as much of the Jonger end 
of the strip as can be held with ease, between the left 
thumb and forefinger. 

(Explain that the longer end is pleated up into the 
hand to prevent (1) the spoiling of the shape of the 


* 
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stitch, and (2) to help to keep the shorter end in its place, 
along the front of the forefinger.) 

Repeat, the children working with you. 

3. Elicit that this way of holding the work is different 
from hemming, but that the direction of working the 
stitch from the right to the left is the same. 

4. (а) Show how to hold the work at a moderate 
distance in front of the chest; (D) how to curve the right 


Fic, 13, 


: ' 
hand with needle and cotton round towards the work, on 
the left forcünger, keeping the elbow away from the side 


of the body, and yet a little in; 


i (c) how to" put the 
needle through the back and front edges, over the thumb- 


nail, in a straight direction towards the chest, a little 
distance from the last stitch (Fig. 13); (d) then recapitulate 
Needlework Drill for drawing the needle out (see Needle- 
work Drill); (е) repeat the whole method f. 


à { ог making a 
stitch, the children working with у 


ou; (f) illustrate the 
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position of the пеейе, and the space to be left between 
each stitch (Fig. 13). 

N.B.—The needle and cotton in sewing must be drawn out 
towards the right shoulder. Examine children's work 
to see (1) if needle is put through the two edges, very 
near the top ; (2) if the needle is in quite straight, and 

А the right distance from the last stitch, neither too near 
. nor too dar away. 

5. When the children have sewn the two edges as 
far as the first crease in the forefinger, show them how to 
move the work round the tip of the finger, to enable them 
to sew onwards to the end. 

* 6. When, the sewing is finished, show the children 
how to press the seam flat and smooth with’ the. thumb- 
| nail, or top of thimble, or with a bone flattener, and 
| explain that this is done for neatness. 
7. Explain that the seam is the line formed by the 
sewing together of the two edges. 
8, Tell children айя fop-sewing is used (а) to fasten 
two selvedges together, like the sides of a pillow-slip, or 
a man's night-shirt, and to make a pinafore and apron 
| broader, by joining together the selvedges of two breadths; 
and (0) to’ join she two folded edges of material, like their 
1] strip-work ; the ends of bands for shifts, drawers, petti- 
coats, and collar-bands of shirts and night-gowhs. 
9, Show by a finished garment that the stitch is 
worked on the right side of the material. 


N.B.—The difficulties of sewing are :— 

1. Slip-stitches, ie taking only one top edge at а time, 
instead of both. 

| 2, Puckering, by misplacing the work, and drawing the 
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cotton too tightly, and making a slanting stitch instead 
of a straight one. 

3. Putting the needle in too far down from the top edge, and 
thus making a deep, hard ridge, most difficult to flatten, 

4. Putting the stitches too close together, thus marring the 
shape of the stitch, which ought to be slanting on the 
top edges, on the right side of the work, and straight on 
the wrong side. 


5. By omitting to flatten the sewing, when the seam is 
finished, 


Note—Sewing stitches can be taught most successfully 
and clearly on the folded edge of the Stockwell Demon- 
stration Frame, ever to chil- 
dren. — The advantages in 
demonstrating by this frame 
are as follows: (1) the teacher 
can show on a large scale, so 
ecu that all the class can see dis- 
tinctly what she is doing ; 
(2) the teacher can show clearly that sewing is made of 
two stitches, one slanting on the folded edge, and one 


straight, underneath ; (5) by making the stitches two 
threads apart, the idea of the sp 


aces between the stitches 
is more easily conveyed. 
(4) Tf the frame is used, illustrate the shape of the 


stitch on the kindergarten board, or a sectional diagram 
on the slate (Fig, у" е 


SEW-AND-FELL 8кАМ (Fiving) 
Class.— Girls in Lower Cl 
Apparatus. — For 


asses, 


the Teacher, — The Paragon ; two 
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. 
strips of very coarse holland or calico, needle, tacking 
and sewing cotton of two colours, slate and chalks, 
thimble. 

For the Children.—In the first fixing lesson, leaflets from 
a finished copy-book or lined cutting-out, paper—the lines 
being good guides for folding—then strips of coarse calico 
(5 in. x 24 in.), needle, tacking and sewing cotton of two 
colours, thinfples. 

Method.—1. (a) Show a garment, e.g. a pillow-slip, 
shift, or chemise, with a sew-and-fell seam completed ; 
and (b) tell children this kind of seam is used (1) to join 
two straight or two shaped sides of a garment, so as to 
hide theeraw edges both on the right and the wrong sides ; 
(2) to patelf a calico garment, to put a new top to a 
chemise or shirt, and to lengthen a garment, e.g. a calico 
petticoat; (v) explain that a sew-and-fell seam is a very 
stfong way of joining two edges of material together. 

2. Call children's attention to the two strips of calico 
being marked with a pencilled eross to indicate the wrong 
side; (и) show how to tke up one strip and hold the long 
or selvedge sides between the left and right hands, having 
the mafked side towards them ; (0) show how to measure 
from the,top edge downwards the depth of their little 
finger nail, as 4 guide for the depth of the first fold ; (c) 
then how to turn this fold down very evenly апд flatten 
and crease the edge withthe right thumb and forefinger ; 
(d) е] children to put this strip down on the desk with 
the wrong side uppermost ; (е) illustrate the appearance 
on the slate (Fig. 15). Examine children’s work. 

3. Take up the second strip in the same way as the 
first ; and (а) show children how to turn down a fold, on 
the wrong or marked side, twice as deep as the fold on the 
first strip, telling them the depth of their thumb-nail will 
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be a guide in turning the fold quite evenly 3 (D) flatten and 
crease the edge as in the first strip; (е) elicit that the 
wrong side of the strip is uppermost ; then (d) show 
children how to turn up the raw edge of this fold towards 
the top, so as to form a second fold, the raw edge of 
which lies in a 
straight line just 
below е crease ; 
(e) flétten and crease 
this fold; (/) illus- 
trate on slate (Fig. 
16). Examine 
children's work. 

4. Point out very clearly the part which forms the full, 
and explain that a fell in calico or muslin is a double fold, 
and in flannel a single fold that falls over another fold of 
the material, to hide the raw edges. 

5. (a) Show children how to turn the strip, with the 
double fold or fell, with the wrong side away from them; 
(0) how to place it on the top of the strip with one fold, 


j 50 that the top and 
| side edges are quite 
even, and the raw 
edges are" hidden ; 
(с) illustrate on the 
slate (Fig: 17); (ду 
examine and ques- 
tion. 

6. Recapitulate making a knot on the tackin 
show children how to begin tacking 
side edges a little below the top edges, thus :— 

(1) Put the needle through the front strip to the back : 
(2) then go overa little space оп the back strip, 


Fic. 15. 


Fic. 16. 


5 cotton ; 


at the right-hand 


and 


e 
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bring the needle through to the front strip again, holding 

the work with the left thumb and forefinger. 
N.B.—When a few tacking stitches have been made in this way, 
place the work on the left forefinger as for hemming, and go 


on tacking neatly and firmly to the end, Take the needle off 
the tacking cotton, and thread it with the sewing cotton. 


Right Side, 


Fic, 17. 


"т. Show children that the front strip with the fell on 
it, is narrower than the back strip, and elicit the reason of 
this. A 

8. Illustrate the appearance of the work when tacked, 
putting а blue or red line on the top edge of the front 
strip, as a guide for the depth of the stitches. 


FASTENING ON, AND JOINING TWO COLQURS IN 
+" SEAMING 


Fastening on at the beginnmg of the work. 

Method.—1. When the work is in position on left fore- 
finger (a) show either by the Paragon, or Folded "Demonstra- 
tion Frame (Fig. 19) how to put the needle in through the 
top edge of the front strip, towards the worker, how to draw 
it ont and leave an end of cotton lying on the top edges ; 
(0) mark No. 1 on slate illustration (Fig. 12) and then 
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show how to put the needle in through the back and front У 
top edges a little further to the left of No. 1, and draw it 


| 
Бае off. 


DEAE | 


Еш. 18. 9 
out. Mark Nos. 2 and 3 on Fig. 12, and draw the shape 
of the stitch. 
ЫЛ; i R i ЛЕ 7 
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2. Go on demonstrating by ‘the Paragon, or Folded 1 
Frame, and illustrating, till the children hay | 


// 
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the fustening on cotton, and can work the stitches without 
help. 

3. Examine children’s work, and explain that the 
fastening-on end of cotton must not be pushed down, or 
the raw edges will he pushed down also, and will form 
hard ridges. 

N.B.—When, the children have seamed half the strip with one 
coloured ®tgon, show them how to wind the cotton round the 
left forefinger and break it off. 

4. (и) Show children how to draw the end of cotton 
out from the front edge by putting the needle down 
between the edges, and lifting up the half stitch; (0) 
with another coloured cotton show how to put the needle 
in the same place, where the half stitch was*before; (с) 
how to draw the needle out and leave an end of cotton; 
(d) доу to put both ends of cotton to the left on the top 
edges, and seam over them. 

* 5. Illustrate on the slate (Fig. 18). 

6. Examine children's work, and question them to find 
out if they know the way to fasten off and on, when a 
fresh negdleful of cotton is needed. 

N.B.—If the fastening off and on in the middle of the strip-work 
has bfen derponstrated on the Folded Frame, then illustrate by 

^ a sectional diagram (Fig. 18). 

° ° 


. 
e FASTENING OFF (Seaming or Top-sewing) 


Method.—1. Show children how to work over the last 
stiteh two or three times, putting the needle thfough the 
last stitch to form a half-knot, draw it tightly, and then 
break the cotton. T 

Or 2, When the end of the strip 1s reached, show 


children how to put the needle through to the back strip, 
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turn the work round, and sew over several stitches, thus 
making double stitches. 

Or 3. Show children how to seam back from left to 
right over several stitches, їп this way forming crosses. 


(Fig. 18). 


FELLING AND JOINING IN TWO COLOURS 
‹ 


Method.—1. Take ont the tacking cotton and flatten 
the seam. 

2. Turn back the front'strip, and (4) show children that 
the fell is falling over the fold belonging to the back strip, 
and that it is hiding the raw edge; (b) 


show children how 
to tack the fell, just like a hem ; (е) tell them the stitch 


used for fastening down a fell is hemming, but now we 
change the name and call it felling ; (d) write the word 
felling on the slate; (е) recapitulate fastening on, and-the 
method of working the stitch ; (f) when the fell is partly 
fastened down, recapitulate the join in two colours (See 
lesson on joining in two colours in hemming 


a, As Я g); (0) when 
the fell is finished, recapitulate fastening off, which is the 
same as for hemming. 


ә 
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СНА PTER FF 


USE OF DEMONSTRATION FRAME — HERRING - BONING — 
DARNING A THIN PLACE — STITCHING — MAKING A 
BAND 


USK or THE DEMONSTRATION FRAME 


Class.—Girls, Pupil Teachers and Students. 

Apparatus.—Vor the Teacher—A Demonstration Frame 
with needle and cord, a square of canvas, flannel, and 
calico, a slate and chalks. 

For the Children.—A square of canvas (lined, or unlined) 
needle and coloured knitting or embroidery cotton, scraps 
of flannel and calico, thimbles. 

*Method.—1. (a) Compare the canvas with the flannel 
and calico, and all these materials with the frame ; (0) elicit: 
that the frame and all these materials have threads run- 
ning up and down and across, and that they are all woven 
in the same way, only that the threads of the frame are 
coarser than those of the canvas, the threads of the canvas 
coarser than those of the flannel, and those of the flannel 
coarser than tHe calico ; (с) show that the spaces between 
the threads of the frame are greater {һап the spaces 
between the threads of the canvas, and those of the canvas, 
greater than those of the flannel or calico. 

2, Explain that the frame is made to represent canvas, 
flannel, calico, and such-like woven materials, on a very 
large scale, so that the class can be shown collectively how 
to work any needlework stitch accurately (Figs. 19 and 20). 

Definition —The Demonstration Frame is an apparatus 


by means of which the teacher can show clearly and accu- 
© E 
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rately how to make needlework 
except knitted ones, 
3. Write the title of the le: 
4. Show the childre 


stitches for all materials, 


sson on the slate, 
n (a) that hemming, 


herring-he ming, 


Fic, 20, 
and stitching can he worked on the fold 
frame ; (0) that when the fra 
felling can. be Worked, as. for 
addition, buttonhole-stiteh 

5. Tell the children ( 


à nt the top of the 
me is folded seaming and 
a sew-and-fel] Seam, and, in 
У Whipping. 

4) that they are going to learn 
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three new stitches, viz. herring-boning, darning, and stitch- 
ing (write these words on the slate), that these stitches 
must first be practised on canvas, and afterwards on 
flannel and calico; that each of these stitches must be 
worked according to rules with regard to a certain number 
of threads, and so they ean be more easily and quickly 
‚ Where the 


learnt by practising on such material as сапу: 
threads are yery coarse and distinct, and can easily be 
counted. | 

6. Draw a sectional diagram of the eanvas on the slate 
(unless а chequered or kindergarten board is available), 
and show on it, whatever stitch is taught after the lesson 


on the frame. 
т. Work herring-bone stitch with the class_to show the 

use of the Demonstration Frame. 

N. B.—Stitehing or darning might be worked first, if preferred. 


HannrNG-BONE STITCH 


Class.— Girls. 
Apparatus.—/or the Toacher.— Demonstration. Frame, 
sectional diagram on slate, chalk, square of canvas (lined 


or unlined), nebdle and coloured knitting or embroidery 


cotton, square of flannel. 4 
For the Children.—Sqnare of canvas (lined or unlined) 
needle and coloured cotton, scrap of flannel. 
Method.—1. Tell children the use of the stitch, viz. 
to fasten down one fold of flannel, or any other woollen 
al, which is too thick to be folded twice. 


materi 
the children (и) how to hold the canvas over 


2. Show 


the left forefinger as for hemming; (b) show the direction 
of working the stitch from the left side of the material to 
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Li 
the right ; (c) compare the direction of working he 
and seaming, viz. from right to left, 
3. Tell children to put their work in position, and to 
hold their needles and cotton in the proper way, 
watch what you do on the frame. 


mming 


then to 


NIE.—If the canvas is lined, the lin 


ing is the wrong side, so tell 
the children to hold the canvas sid 


le towards them. 

4. Fastening On—(a) Turn the wrong side of the fr 
towards the class, and work the stitch on the fold at the 
top of it; (b) show children how to bring the needle 
through a space four threads up from the bottom edge of 


the fold from the wrong to the right side, and leave an 
end of cotton. 
M 


ame 


N.B.—As it is a first lesson on the stiteh, 
better taught, when the stitch is work, 
Strate again, the children working with 


the fastening on can be 
ed on flannel, 
you. Р 

5. Put a dot of coloured chalk on one of the Spaces at 
the left-hand side of the Sectional diagram on the slate, 
and mark it No. 1, " 

6. Demonstrate by frame: 
right of where the cotton is coming out on the ‘told, and 
four threads down, and put the need rai 
threads from the right to the left, 1 
fold. Take the needle out and demonstrate again, the 
class workrng with you. Examine children’s Work, 

T. (а) Show the children how to draw the needle out 
under the cotton coming from No. 1 


E › and explain that 
this is a half stitch ; (0) elicit that this half stitch is slant. 


ing and is four threads deep on one side ; turn the 
round that children may see there is a short str: 
covering two threads on the other side, 

8. When children have dr: 


Demon. 


count four threads to the 


frame 
aight stitch 


awn their needles out to form 


PART. 
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the first half stitch, recapitulate by illustrating on the 
sectional diagram the appearance of it. Let the children 
count with you, telling them the lines represent threads ; 
(и) count four lines to the right of No. 1 and four lines 
down, and put а chalk dot in the space below the fourth 
line, and mark it No. 2; (b) count two lines to the left 
and put a chalk dot, and mark it No. 3; (c) draw a slant- 
ing line from 4 fo 2 through the diagonals of the squares, 
and dot a straight line from 2 to 3 (Fig. 21). Examine 
children’s work. 

9, Tell children to take up work in readiness to make 
the next stitch. 

NB “The first is left a half stiteh, because it helps to keep all 


the succeeding stitches upright, and when herfng-boning а 
pateh it can be finished off, but if herring-boning а fell in 


flannel, it is left a half stiteh. 


10. (a) Demonstrate by the frame how to count up 
frem where the cotton is coming out four threads, and to 
the right four threads ; „(0) put the needle under two 
threads, double material of the fold, quite straight. from 
right to left; and (е) draw the needle and cotton out ; (d) 
tell children this is the first half of the second stitch, and 
he first half stitch at the bottom; (¢) de- 


that it crosses t 
ae | nets ichs amina 
monstrate again, the children working with you. Examine 


work. T 
11. Recapitulate by illustrating on the sectional 


diagtim ; (и) count up from No. 3 four lines or threads, 
and to the right four lines, and put a chalk dot in the 
space above the fourth line, and mark it No. 4 ;*() count 
tivo lines to the left, and mark the space No 5; (c) draw 
a slanting line from 3 to 4, and dot a straight line from 
4 to 5 to represent the short straight stitch on the other 


side (Fig. 91). . : 
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12. Demonstrate by the frame how to finish this stiteh : 
(и) count down four threads from where the cotton is 
coming out, and four threads to the right; (b) put the 
needle under two threads from right to left and draw it 
out under the cotton as before ; (с) tell children the second 
stitch is now finished, and is composed of two slanting 
stitches (the second half stitch crossing the first half at the 
top) and two straight stitches, one at the tép on double 


. 


material of the fold, and one below the edge of fold on 
the single material. 
13. Illustrate as before on the sectional 
amine children's work. и 
14. Demonstrate another whole stitch, t| 
tell you how to work a complete stitch or 
how to draw a picture of it on the slate. 
15. Explain the rule for the stitch, viz. four threads 
deep and two threads apart, the stitches crossing each 
other alternately at the bottom and the top, and When 
worked on flannel the stitch is taken through the double 
material at the top, and through the single material at the 
bottom, just below the raw edge. 
16. When you have demonstrated and explained, let 
the class work on alone, and go in and out among the 
children to see that all have learnt the stitch. The 


diagram, Ex- 


hen let ‘children 
1 the frame, and 


ee GR— 


E 
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children who have made mistakes should be formed into 

a separate class, and taught again as above, by the frame 
and slate, collectively. ` 

Notes.—1. When the stitch has been learnt and practised on 

| should be allowed, as soon as possible, 


the canvas, the children 
The whole method of working 


to apply it to a fold on flannel. 
it should he jipitulated by the teacher. 

ә, The difgculties of the stitch are only discovered by the 
it on flannel or woollen material, for it is 
n worked on canvas. The 
and size of the stitch. 


in reci 


children, when еу work 
to them whe 
arning the shape 
is called “ catch stitch ? in America. 


comparatively easy 
canyas is only useful for le 
3. Herring-bone stiteh 


A THIN PLACE — 


DARNING 
Class.— Girls. 
the Teacher. — Demonstration Frame, 


Apparatus.— Por 
needle and cord, slate 
ox single-thread canvas, 


y cotton for the canvas. 
e of cheese-cloth or single- 


and knitting, or 


are of cheese-cloth 


and chalks, squ 
nitting ог p.M.C. 


needle and k 


embroider. 
For the Children. —A squa 


as in the first lesson, needle 


thread. сапу 
embroidery, cotton. 

Method.—1. (а) 
coat, or a frock which 
the garment was W 


this part of 
was darned to prevent the weakened threads from break- 


ing into a hole ; (0) show that 4 worn place on à garment 
ery much stretched, and is consequently loose. 
hey are going to learn how to 
y can count the threads 
learn the rules more 


Show children а flannel vest or petti- 
has been darned, and explain that 
orn into a thin place and 


is always У 

ә, Tell children t 
darn on canvas first, because the, 
more easily, and will be able to 
quickly. 


3. Tell children th recede patching 


at darning should pi 
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on such garments as flannel vests and petticoats, table 
and bed linen, and dress materials, and that it is a more 
economical method of mending than patching. 

4. Explain that darning, as a rule, is worked on the 
wrong side of the materials, except in lined parts of a 
garment, where it would be impossible to separate the 
lining from the outer material, then it is done very 
on the right side, and well pressed with a hoteiron. 

5. Shape of Durns.—Show by the garments that the 
shape depends upon the position of the worn part, a 
diamond, triangular, or waved shape darn being best for 


the gusset or armpit part of a flannel vest 
squa 


neatly 


; oblongs and 
з for plain shaped parts of the garment. 


ga 

6. Show zhildren how to hold the work over 
of the first and second fingers of the left hand, keeping 
it in place with the thumb and third finger, and tell them 
that the work must be kept in this position all the time 
they are darning, the needle pointing in a straight 
line towards them in one row, and then pointing away 
from them in the next. 

T. (a) Show by the frame how to put the needle under 
and over the threads down and up with the selvedge, and 
explain that darning is weaving in the new» mending 
material, in order to cover the weft or crosswise threads 
both on. the right and on the Wrong sides, so as to 
strengthen and protect every thread. . 

8. Draw a sectional diagram on the slate, and mark^the 
thin place, putting in crosses to show that the darning or 
weaving it of the new material is alw: 


ays begun on the 
Stronger threads away from the thin place first, to form a, 
firm border. 


9. Demonstrate а row of darning on the single materi 
on the wrong side of frame, be 


the back 


al 
ginning at the left top (or 
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‚ 
hottom) corner, and draw the needle out, leaving an end 
at the top, the children working with you. («) (1) Explain 
that it is less awkward to darn from the left side of 
the material to the right, (2) that the fastening on 
always belongs to the first row, (3) that every row Em 
be worked in straight lines between the selvedge threads 
and on coarse material under and over one thread, (4) that 
in fine materials the needle 
may be put under and over 
more than one thread, but 
whatever number the needle 
is put under, it must also be 
put over; (0) draw а line of 
darning on the sectional dia- 
gram on the wrong side (Fig. 
33); (;) demonstrate on the 
frame, the children working 
with you, how to darn the 
second row thus :—(а) count 
one selvedge thread to the 
right and one weft thread 
below the space, where the 
cotton is coming out (or one 
thread above) and put the 
Fio. 22 needle under and, over one 

w the space from which 
aw the needle out 


thread, stopping one thread belo 
the ftstening-on cotton is comilig, dr: 1 
and leave a loop at the bottom ; (0) explain (1) why a 
thread is left between the rows, viz to make room for 
the darning material, and so prevent а hard cobble ; Q) 
why one thread lower down or higher wp 15 gone under in 
the second row, viz. to pro ges at the 


duce irregular edg 
top and bottom, and thus to equalise the strain of the new 
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2. (и) Show by the fold on the top of the frame, as 
well as by the bands and. seams on the garments, that. the 
stitch is always worked on double material, and explain 
that it is for this reason their canvas samplers are lined ; 
(0) show children that the work is held as for hemming, 
and that the stiteh is worked from the right hand. to the 
left, and on the canvas side of the sampler; (c) bring the 
needle from the wrong side to the right, through a space 
between two threads, and leave a long end of cotton, 
which will be fastened on afterwards ; (d) demonstrate 
again, the children working with you. 

3. Put the chalk mark on a space between two lines 
of the sectional diagram, which you will have previously 
drawn on tle slate, and call it No. 1 (Fig. 24). 

4. (a) Tell children to count with you two thre 
back from where the cotton is coming out on the fold, and 
show them how to put the needle in quite straight from 
right to left, and bring it out two threads in front of tke 
cotton, drawing it rather tightly to raise the stitch ; (b) 
demonstrate again, the children working on their can 
and counting two thre 


ads 


vas 
айз to the right of where the 
cotton is coming out, and two threads to the left of it; 
(с) let the children see the needle is lying wnder four 


threads, and then tell them to draw the needle and cotton 


out; (07 elieit that the stitch on the right side is short and 
raised, covering two threads, and on the wrong side it is a 
long stitch, covering four threads ; (c) tell children“ tio 
thread stitching is prettier and strong 
or five thread stitching—that is, 
coarse materials, 


er than three, four, 
if they are working on 


A.B. —Three or more threads are allowable on fine materials, 


5. Recapitulate by drawing the appearance of the 


n- 
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Й 
stitch, both on the right and wrong sides: count two lines 


from No. 1, and puta dot in the space, and mark it 


back 
and mark the 


No. 2; count two lines in front of No. 1, 
space No. 3; draw a short rounded stitch from No. 1 to 
9 to No. 3 to represent 


No. 2, and. dot a line from No. 2 
the long stitch (Fig. 24). 

6. Show by the frame how all the succeedir 
(и) count back two threads, and 
, 


ag stitches 


ате worked ;; show 


Wrong Side 


Fras, 24 AND 25. 


ut the needle ina slanting direction in 
he first stitch and above (or below) the 
nd pring the needle out two threads 
drawing it rather tightly ; (0) 
explain why tl above (or below) fhe cotton. 

slitting and tangling the 


at the back—(1) to prevent sp i 
cotton ; (2) to make the wrong side of the stitches neat; 
arity of the stitches on the right 


(3) to increase the regul 
side. Demonstrate again, to press the 


children how to p 
the Space Plose to t 
cottqn at the pack, а 
front of the' cotton, 


in 
ле needle is put 


showing how 
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cotton down at the back, by the help of the left forefinger, 
the children working with you. 


AN.B.—In putting the needle above or below the cotton 
back, care must be taken to prevent a wave-like appearance of 
the stitches on the right side. If this occurs, show children 
how to pnt the needle in the space vertically, close by the 1 
stitch, and then how to turn it ina slanting dire 
left under four threads. 


at the 


ast 
ction to the 


+ 


T. (a) Recapitulate by drawing the, dtiteh on the 
sectional diagram (Fig. 24) as before ; (0) show by the 
illustration that the needle being put above the cotton, 
every succeeding stitch on the wrong side lies above the 
preceding, and slants from left to right; (с) because the 
needle is put back every time a. stitch is madé, the long 
stitches оп? the wrong side cover two back threads, which 
form a part of each preceding stitch (Fig. 25), 
children’s work, 

8. Tell children this stitch is 
because the needle is alw 
stitch. - 

9. Demonstrate by the frame 
working with you, till they can tell you what to do in 
making a stitch, and can give reasons for every step. 
Examine children's work after every stitch, te see (T) if 
the number of threads have been covered, (2) if the 
cotton Jies.above (or below) every preceding stiteb. and (3) 
if the stitching has been. kept in a straight. line, betweer 


Examine 


also ealled back-stitching, 


ays put back in making a new 


and board, the children 


1 
two threads, 


FasrENING Orr AND Ох (Srrrenixo) 
Apparatus.— For Teacher and Childven.—The same as 


for the first lesson on stitching, and two different coloured 
cottons, to show the result of the join. 
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Method.—1. Show by the frame (и) how to put the 
needle back two threads from where the cotton is coming 
out and above the cotton of the last stitch on the wrong 
side; (b) draw the needle and cotton through to the 
wrong side; (7) take the needle off the cotton ; (d) let the 
children see that the fastening-off cotton comes out on the 
wrong side in the middle of the stitch and above it; 
(e) illustrate. gn the slate (Fig. 26); (7) tell children to 
thread the needle with the new necdleful, and then show 
by another coloured cord and the frame how to fasten on ; 
(у) show how to bring the needle from the wrong side to 
the right two threads to the left of the last stitch, and 


, then go back two threads to 
s forward to make a stitch ; 
de to class and show that 
middle of the stitch and 
ork on till this cotton 
again how to put the 
to the right over two threads above the 
and bring it out on the wrong 
е the needle and cotton 
nt to left, to form à cord, 
to the fastening off and 


ong end of cotton 
‘and two thread 
me with wrong si 
tton lies in the 
(i) let children w: 
а up, then show them 


leaye а 1 
the right 
(h) turn the fra 
theyaslenipg-on co 
below, it (Fig. 26); 
is nearly use 
needle back 
cotton on the wrong side, 
side; (j) show them how to weav 
under each. long stitch. from rigl 
then cut the cotton; (k) go back 
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on, in the middle of the work, and tell children to thread 
the needle with the Justening-off cotton (red), 
that this must be woven under five or Six of the long 
stitches from the left to the right, then eut. the cotton ; (/) 
tell children to thread the needle with 
on cotton (blue), and show them how 
over the long stitches to the left, and аш: 


, and show 


the fastening- 

to weave this 

iin eut the cotton, 

N.B.—This is an elaborate method, but a very, neat and strong 
way of fastening off and on in stitching. ' 

Notes—1. Another method of fasteni 
to slip the needle between the folds of 
end of cotton at the edge of the band. 

2. A third method is to fasten on 
band by a few running stitches, 
or three times, 


ng on and off js simply 


the band, and leave an 


and off at the-back of the 


» Working over the last stitch two 


MAKING A BAND ron SrrrCITING 
Class.— Girls, E 
Apparatus.— For the Teacher Very coarse piece of 
calico (5 in. x 21 in) or a piece of 


Java cloth, 
е and chalks, 
ДТУ coarse calico (5 in, x 2} in), 
Ing cotton, thimblas, 

an illustration of tho piece of 


: А sewing 
needle, tacking and Sewing cotton, slat 

For the Childven.—v 
needle, tacking and sew 

Method.—1. Draw calico 
on the slave, : 

2. Show children how to hold th 
selvedge sides going from left to right. 

3. Teach children how to find the sely 
material; (и) tell them the long sides of 
the selvedges ; then let them pull one lon 
stretches much or little, next let them 


one short side for the same purpose, 


€ calico with the 


edge way of the 
the material are 
5 side to seg if it 
pull the Weft, or 
and elicit that the 
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weft way of the stuff stretches the most, the selvedge way 
the least; (b) point ont the difference between the selvedge 
threads and the weft threads, viz. that the selvedge threads 
are coarse and twisted, the weft threads wavy and flat, 
and will break easily when pulled; (c) tell children the 
selvedge can also be detected by the sound made when 
pulling it, the selvedge way has a sharp sound, whereas 
the weft way hts a flat or dull sound. 

4. Fixing.—(a) Show children how to turn one fold about 
the depth of the little finger nail along both selvedge 


Selvedge 


Fio. 27. 


sides; (b) how to turn one fold along both weft sides, 
making all these folds the same depth, and flattening and 
pinching the edges ; (с) explain that the selvedge sides are 
turned first to keep the corners flat; (7) show how to fold 
the material-in half along its length or the selvedge way, 
thus hiding the folds and forming а band; (е) illustrate 
on the slate, (Fig. 27). | nA 

5. Drawing а Thread.—da) Show children how to 
pick oat, with the point of a needle or pin, one selvedge 
thread a quarter of an inch from the top edge, then how 
to hold the band between the left thumb and forefinger 
and draw it backwards, the right thumb and forefinger 
pulling the thread outwards ; (b) if the thread breaks, - 
show patiently and carefully how to pick out the broken 
one, or the band will be spoilt (Fig. 28). 

ie 


— 
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N.B.—1. The children should be taught to draw the thread from 
scraps of calico first. 2. It is easier to draw the thread, before 
the edges of the band are tacked, than afterwards. 

6. (и) Show children again how to fold the band in 
half, being careful that the drawn thread is in a straight 


line; (D) recapitulate the tackin 
sides and one selvedge side. 

7. By means of the Demonstration Fr. 
tional diagram on the slate, 
on and off of the same. 


g stitch, tacking two short 


ате, and a sec- 
recapitulate stitching and fastening 


CHAPTER V 
SEWING ON А TAPE—PLE. 


ATING— FIXING HEMS ON 
JOINED MATERIAL 


SEWING A TAPE STRING ON A BAND 

Class.— Girls. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher, — А 
of tape, needle, tacking and sewin 
chalks, a strip of kinderg 
folding of the tape, 


A stitched band, a piece 


5 cotton, pins, slate and 
arten paper to demonstrate the 
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For the СЇййтєп,—А stitched band, a piece of tape 
about 2 or 3 inches long, needle, tacking and sewing 
cotton, pins, a strip of paper. 

Method.—1. Show some garments with tapes sewn on, 
e.g. apron, pinafore, pillow-slip, drawers, and elicit (а) 
that tape strings are used to fasten the garments tidily ; 
(0) that tapes сап be sewn both on the wrong and right 
sides of a garment. 

2. Fiving the Таре.—(а) Show children (first by the strip 
of paper) how to erease the tape in half, 
then fold the creased edge at right- 
hand top «orner down to the open 
edges to form a triangle ; (P) open the 
tape and show that the depth from the 
raw edge at the top to the point of the 
triangle is half the width of the tape; 
(c) show how to turn this down for a 
fold; (d) show how to turn the right- 
hand top corner down to the opposite 
edge of tape, to form a triangle, hold- 
ing the Wrong side towards you; (е) 
then crease the triangle back to the 
right side ‘of tape; (f) open the tape and let children 
prove that from ¢ d to e f is a square, the whole width of 
the tape ; (g) illustrate on the slate (Fig. 29). 9 


Ета. 29. 


s H 
Rule 1.— The first fold of the tape (except in very narrow 
tapes, when the first fold must be the whole width) is half its 


own width. 
9. The tape sewn on the band is а square, or the whole 


width of the tape, except in very narrow tapes. 


3. Fiving Tape to the Band.—(a) Show children how to 
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crease the band along its length ; (b) illustrate by a dotted 
line (Fig. 30); (c) put the wrong side of the band upper- 
most; (d) tell children the band is only wide enough for 
one string, and this must be placed evenly near one end ; 
(е) show how to place the wrong side of the tape to the 
wrong side of the band with the folded edge of the tape 
(c d, Fig. 30) on the band, and the creased line across it 
(e f, Fig. 30) at the edge of the band, the evease down the 
middle of the tape matching the crease along the centre of 
the band; (f) show children how to pin this square of 
tape on the band quite evenly and neatly ; (g) illustrate 
on the slate, and examine children's work, then let them 
put a few tacking stitches to keep the tape Wirmly in its 
place. 


-N.B.—The tape may be seamed to the edge of band, before it is 
hemmed. 


5. Recapitulate hemming stitch: (а) show children how 
to fasten on neatly at f, and hem as far азе through the 
wrong side of the band only, if the material is coarse and 
thick, if very fine and semi-transparent then through both 
thicknesses, being careful that the stitches are seen 


distinctly on the right side ; (0) illustrate or slate when 
the three sides are hemmed (Fig. 30) and'examine children’s 
work, then show how to bring the needle through the 
edge of the band to the right side, and fold the tape back 
to the wrong side of band ; (c) show how to hold the right 
side towards them, and seam it through the edge of the 
band from e to f, and fasten off securely ; break the cotton 
and flatten the seam; (4) illustrate the seaming stitches 
(Figs. 30 and 31) on right and wrong sides ; (е) turn the 
wrong side of band towards you and show children how to 


finish off the end of tape neatly by a narrow hem 9702) 


| А 
j І 
e 
| recapitulate top-sewing the corners and hemming; (9) 
illustrate on right and wrong sides (Figs. 30 and 31). 
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| Ӯ Notes.—1. In the first lesson it is better to teach how to 
fix a tape to the wrong side of the band, to prepare the children 


Wrong Side 


Fic. 30. 


ор А 
for sewing on a tape to the band of an apron, or child's drawers. 


In a dater lesson the children should be taught how to put a 


tape on to the hem of a pillow-slip or on a pinafore, both on 


| ‘the ‘wrong and right sides. 


Fic. 31. ° 
PLEATING 


Apparatus.—Jor_ the Leacher.—A woman's or girl's 


J 
; ; 
| ў Class.— Girls. 


X 
5 


E 
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apron and band, pins, needle, tacking and sewing cotton, 
a card inch measure, slate and chalks. 

For the Children. —A woman's or girl's apron, previously 
hemmed, a band fixed and the ends seamed, needle, tacking 
and sewing cotton, pins, card inch measure, thimbles. 

Method.—1. (и) Show the children a finished garment, 
eg. an apron, shift, flannel petticoat or flannel drawers, 
and explain that pleats are folds which are изей instead of 
gathers to narrow the full part of a garment, either at the 
neck, or wrist, or waist, or leg; (b) show by the finished 
garments that pleats differ in size, for instance they are 
smaller at the neck, wrist, or leg of a garment than at the 
waist; (c) that they are made on the right side of a gar- 
ment, the weft way of the material like gathers, and that 
they must be regular in size ; (d) that the rule for pleating 
the fulness of a garment into a band is as follows, viz. the 
portion of the garment to be pleated must be two to 
three times the length of that portion of the band, ito 
which it is to be fixed. 

2. (и) Show children how to divide the top part of- 
the garment and the band into halves and quavters, for 
the sake of regularity, when setting in the pleats, and put 
a few stitches to mark the divisions ; (b) illustrate an apron 
on the slate (Fig. 32), and mark the centre line C, and the 
two sites; V and В. 

3. Show how to mark off at top of apron with inch 
measure, 1 inch to the right and left of C, and put in 
pins, and mark the illustration D and E, and explain that 
this will be left plain. 

4. (и) Show next how to measure 2 inches from E 
towards B and put in a pin, then how to erease these 
2 inches in the middle on the right side of the garment so 

that the fold is 1 inch wide on its upper and under sides : 
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(b) turn. the work to ile wrong side and crease the edge 
of the under part of pleat in order that it may fall back 
to the right; (е) let children see that there are now three 
parts all 1 inch wide, i.e. the two parts of the pleat, and 
(d) put in a pin 


the single material upon which it re 
to keep the pleat quite even and in its place; (¢) illustrate 
on the slate (Fig. 32), examine children's work and 
explain. that the. apron has been narrowed by the pleat 
2 inches. я 


5. (а) Show children how to measure 2 inches from 


ain demonstrate 
and how to 


that the pleat may fall towards 


a pin to keep it in its place, and the 
(P) jllustrate on the ste" and 
he children how much 
rowed by the two pleats ; (d) show 
at on the wrong side touches the 
ecause no spaces are left 


towards В, and ag 
on the right side, 


the edge of the first pleat 
Age it in half 
fy side, 


how to cre: 
crease on the wror 
the right, putting in 
top edges quite even; 
examine as before ; (à elicit from‘ t 
the apron has been nar 
that the edge of the ple 
front edge of the first pleat, b 


- between the pleats. 
NB. Explain that spaces are left between the pleats, when the 
fulness is not twice or thrice the length of the band. 
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6. When the right-hand side of apron is pleated, then 
show children how to tack the pleats firmly and securely, 
about a quarter or half an inch from the top. 


7. Recapitulate by pleating from D towards A, the 
pleats on this side falling to the left. Illustrate, examine, 
clicit, and question, step by step. 


N.B—Some prefer the pleats falling towards the centre of 
the apron (Fig. 33). 

Noles.—1. The lessor 
lined paper, the lines be 
allow them to measure 


1 to children should be given on 
ing a quarter of an inch apart, to 
accurately and easily, 

2. If spaces are left between the pleats, they should 
be kept as regular as the spaces between tucks 


Setting Pleats into the Band.—, 
to put the apron between the edges 
creases matching, and the band resting on the line of 
tacking stitches, about a quarter of a inch or more from 
the top edge; (4) show how to fasten the bi 
with a pin; (с) demonstrate most c 
pleated portions into the band, so that the urder half of 
pleat shall not be pulled ont of place ; (a) pin the band to 
every pleat; (e) show how to tack the band firmly and 


securely to the apron, and then remove pins; show how 
to fell the band to the apron. А 


(и) Show children how 
of the band, the centre 


and to apron 
arefully how to set the 


2. Turn to the wrong side and show 


how to fix this 
side of the band to the apron, viz. ( 


4) by letting children 
begin at the right-hand seamed edge of band and 
that portion, that goes bey 


ond the sides of the а 
well as the band to the apron, being careful that 


tacking 
pron, as 
the edge 
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of the band rests on the stitches from the right side 
and that the edges of the pleats are flat ; (b) show iow 
to top-sew the edges of the band, that go beyond the 
sides of the garment; (с) then how to fell the band to 


the garment. 


N.B.—1. Great care is needed in fixing the band, to prevent 
and so that the pleats are not clumsily 


its being puckered, 
huddlet together. 


Pleating towards the Centre \ 


' 
' 
' 

Fic, 33. 
. 


9. A bib and a pocket both hemmed first and then seamed 
are improvements to a working apron. 
ded at the ends of the band ; 


The apron should be 


to’ the garment 


Strings are sometimes nee 


these can be sewn on by children. 


cut out by older girls. 
3. Pleating is a very dificult exercise, and the £nildren may 
not be advanced enough to pleat their own garment work, 
but they should be encouraged to practise pleating on 
seraps of calico, as well as on lined paper. " 


a 


o make the fulness fall 
and pleating from the 
the fulness to the hips 


entre is ti 


4. Pleating towards the ¢ 
garment, 


to the front of the 
centre towards the sides throws 


and back. 


^ 
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FIXING HEMS ON JOINED MATERIAL 


Class.—Girls. 


Apparatus.— For the Teacher.—Two strips of very 
coarse calico (5 in. x 21 in.), two coloured sewing cottons, 
tacking cotton, needle, slate and chalks, 


For the Children.—Two strips of coarse calico (5 in. x 


21 in.), needle, two coloured sewing cottons, and tacking 
cotton, s 


Method.—1. (a) Tell children the 
а sew-and-fell seam, and how to join two coloured cottons, 


both in seaming and felling, in former Lessons, and that 


. А Ы 
they are now going to do the same with the two strips of 
calico, and then learn how 


to fix a hem on all the fouf 
sides ; (0) explain that it is difficult to fix two breadths of 
material, when joined by sew-and-fell seam, because the 
seam must be matched on the hem, and that when four 
Sides are fixed, the corners need skill in fixing. 


у learnt how to fix 


2. Recapitulate the lessons оп sew-and-fell seam, and the 
Join in two colours, and when all the children have finished 


this part ot the exercise, demonstrate the fixing of the 
hems. Р ы 


3. Illustrate the joined material on the 


slate, and 
number the corners 1, 2}, 8, 4 (Fig. 34). 


4. (и) Tell children to turn the work with the wrong 
side towards them, and with the sew-and-fell seam going 
across, and turn down one fold the depth of the little 
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е 
{шдет nail, on the right-hand side, marked 1 and 2 in Fig. 
34; (b) show children how to turn the second fold a little 
deeper than the first, and (0) recapitulate the tacking 
stitch ; (d) illustrate on the slate ; (е) show how to fix and 


E | - 
3 Ыы Fic. 34. 


ide, marked 3 and 4 in Fip 9%, in the 


tack the left-hand s 


same мау. 1 

5. (а) Show children how to turn the Pai of the 
ing them the two sides 1 and 4, and 2 and 3, 
ii ecount of the sew-and-fell seam 
how to turn down one fold the 
dge hems ; (r) then how to 
khan the first, being careful 


material, tell 
attention, on à 
and the corners; (0) show 
same depth as for the selve 
turn the second fold deeper t 


need great 
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that the edges of the corners are even and flat, and. that 


the line of seaming and felling stitches on the right side 
lies on the stitches on the wrong; (4) recapitulate the 
tacking stitch, showing children that the stitches at the 
corners must be taken through, so that they may lie flat 
and even, and at the seam the tacking stitches must be 
placed closer together, because of the thickness, and to 


keep the seam in its proper place; (v) illustrate one side 
at a time. 


AN.D.—1. If the children have alrea: 
pocket-handkerchief, the 
familiar to them, 


dy fixed a hem on a 
above lesson would be somewhat 
2. This exercise is to prepare the chil 
turning the sides of a sheet to the 
the sides, which 


dren for a lesson on 
centre ; 


and hemming 
have had all the worn part 


s cut off, * 


PART 
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CHAPTER VI 


DARNING A THIN PLACE ON STOCKING- WEB— GATHERS — 


е SETTING-IN 


DanxixG A THIN PLACE ON SrockING-WEb MATERIAL 


Class. —Girls. 

Apparatus.— lor the Teacher.— A. specimen of plain 
knitting, made of 8, 10, or 12-ply black or crimson fleecy 
wool, fastened to the Paragon Frame, or to a slate, а very 
coarse darning needle, and white or black 6-ply fleecy wool ; 


the Demonstration Frame, slate and chalks, a. knitted sock 
or stocking or vest which, has this kind of darn on it. 

A waste piece of knitting, or a cuff 

and suitable mending 


For the Children.—4 
in wool, or cotton, darning needle 

a contrasting colour, that children may see 

and undarned surface ; 

darning needle, and 


material, of 
e between the darned 
LI 
(Strntt's), 


the difference 

or a piece of cotton stocking-web, 

coloured embroidery (D.M.C.) or knitting cotton 

and a scrap of canvas. 
Yiethod.— 1. . Draw 

right and wrong sides 0 
2, Contrast the kni 

with the canvas of the Demonstration Frame, 

contrasting their piece of web with the canvas at th 

time, and elicit the differences ; (a) that the stocking-web 

is quite different in manufactures bec: formed of 


slate illustrations of the 
he canvas. 

Paragon Frame 
the children 
e same 


on the 
{ the web, and of t 
tted web on the 


ause it is 
t 
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loops which interlace, some going up and some going 


down ; (b) that the stocking-web stretches a great deal and 
then contracts again; (е) that the right and wrong sides 
differ very much, the right side being plain knitting and 
the wrong side purl; (4) that the loops form ridge-like 
rows across or round the material on the wrong side, 
as well as perpendicular rows of up-and-down loops, while 
on the right side the perpendicular rows, as well as the 
crosswise rows, form a pattern like the links of a chain 
interlaced ; (е) that the canvas of the frame and their 


piece of canvas are formed of threads and not loops, that 


it does not stretch in the same way as. the stocking-web, 


but that spaces are left between the threads? that the 
difference between the right 
striking as in stocking-web. 

3. Position of the Iork.—Show 
the web over the first and second fi 
with the wrong side towards them, because the darn fora 
thin place is always worked on the wrong side, and with 
the ridgelike rows going from left to right, and the up- 
and-down loops running from top to bottom. й 

4. The Darn.—First Row.—(a) Explain that they are 
going to learn how to Strengthen and protect the 
weakened loops by the same stitch which they learnt on 
canvas; (b) that the fastening on and off must be on the 
stronger loops away from the worn part, and that the 
darning must be worked from the left to the right boye 
and below the worn part; (c) show by the knitting 
frame how to put the needle under one down loop, at the 
left-hand top (or one up loop at the bottom) corner, over 
one and under one, till the whole of the thin place is 


covered, and draw the needle and cotton out leaving a 
short end. 


and wrong sides is not so 


children how to hold 
ngers of the left hand 
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N.P.—When drawing the needle and cotton out, it is necessary 
to put the left thumb on the web to prevent puckering the 
darn. 

(d) Explain that if we begin at the top, we must always 
put the needle under and over the down loops, but if we 
begin at the bottom we must put the needle under and 
over the up loops, or when we pull the needle and cotton 
rag the stocking-web out of shape. Re- 


ont we shall, dr 
capitulate, ther children working with you on their web; 


examine children’s work. 

5. Mustrate the first row with a coloured chalk on the 
wrong side of diagram (Fig. 35). 

6. Seqnd Row.—(«) Show 
how to come down one ridge, below the loop from which 
the darning material is coming, and then how to put the 
needle’ under the up loop in the next perpendicular row, 
and proceed as before, till the whole space is darned as far 
as the ridge of loops below that from which the fastening- 
én end of cotton is coming; (P) take your needle out and 
demonstrate again, the children working on their material 
as well as watching how you do it, draw needle and 
cotton out and leave a loop; (e) elicit that a thread was 
left between every TOW to make room for the darning 
cotton, when tkey darned on the canvas. 

Note. — When darning on stocking-web material no rows 
must be left, between, becauge the web is so verf efastie, and 
whey it is stretched there js juenty of space for the new 
darning wool, ог cotton, or silk. 
darning material are ‘left at the 
bottom and top of the darn: (1) to allow of the new 
material working UP into the original, and (2) to allow of 
shrinking in the case of wool, when the воша ls 
washed ; (¢) explain why they must come down one ridge 


by the knitting frame 


(d) Explain why loops of 
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and not put the needle under the up loop in the same 
ridge as the down loop in the first row : (1) so that the 
rows of loops shall be covered alternately оп the right 
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and wrong sides, Stretch the knitting on the frame to 
prove that every loop on both right and у 
covered, if they come down on 


and hottom edges will be irre 


vrong sides is 
e ridge; (2) that the top 
gular, and the strain of the 
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new darning materialewill be the same all over the surface 
of the thin place. 

7. Illustrate the second row on diagram (Fig. 35) 
Examine children's work. 

8. Third Row.—(a) Show by the knitting frame how to 
put the needle under the same down loop as in the first 
row, and proceed as before, i.e. under one loop and over 
one loop, till the row is the same length as the first row of 
darning. ° 

9. Illustrate on the slate (Fig. 55), and elicit (1) why 
we darn a thin place; (2) why we leave loops; (3) why 
no rows of stocking-web loops are left between each row 
of darning; (4) why in the second row of darning we 
either come down a ridge, if working from the top to the 
bottom, or go up à ridge, if we are working from the 
bottom to the top; (5) why we go under and over the 
down loops in darning downwards, and under and over 
the up loops in darning upwards ; (6) why the top and 
bóttom edges must be irregular. 

10. Fourth Row.—Show by the knitting frame that this 
row is darned in the same way as the second, recapitulat- 
ing the avhole of the method, the children working with 
you, and in answer to your questions, giving reasons for 
what they^are doing. Go on in this way, till the whole 
of the thin place is covered. 
darn on the slate. 


Illustrate the shape of the 


"T 
° 
c а diamord, an oblong, an octagon, ога 


N.B.—The shape may b 
tion of the thin place. 


circle, according to the posi 
As soon as the children can darn a thin place on 


ANotes.—1. 
he coarse woven stocking-web, 


waste pieces of knitting, or on tl 
let them try to dam the heels and toes of the new socks or 


stockings, which they have knitted. This can be done in 
school if there is time, or as а home lesson. Explain that 
-G 


~ 
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е . 
the heels and toes are darned to thicken the parts which have 
the most strain. - 
2. Children must learn on waste knitting, but they should, as 
soon as possible, practise what they have learnt on a garment, 
This is practical, and the only way of meeting the complaint of 


Q 
MINT 


VANE 
D 


ж ШИЯ N AREN 


n 
Us 


UA 


service, “that these girls can spoil new m 
mend their worn or torn garments.” 

3. Encourage the girls to biing 
stockings in a clean condition 


‹ 
aterials, but cannot 


to school worn socks and 
‚ and show them how to hold these 
while darning, and suggest the shape that will be best for the 
thin places, and give the girls time in school to practise the 
darns, if possible. E 

4. Some people in darning stocking-web materi 


al do not go 
down or up one ridge in the second row. 


› as described in 
direction No. 6 above, but put the needle under the up loop 
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in the same ridge as the down loop, thus covering a ridge 
8 E 


twice in every row of darning. 


GATHERING. 


Class.— Girls. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher.—The Paragon or two 
pieces of Java capias, or Tea cloth, one piece to represent 
the garment, the other for the band, needle and coloured 
tacking and sewing cotton, the Demonstration Frame, slate 
and chalks, A finished garment, e.g. a chemise, night- 
shirt or nightgown, or blouse, to show the use of gathers ; 
pins. 
For the Childven.—Two pieces of coarse calicó, needle, 
tacking and coloured sewing cotton, pins. 

Method. — 1. (и) Show by the finished articles that 

garment either at the neck, 


gathers are used to narrow à 
shoulder, waist, wrist, or leg (and then are set into a band 
or yoke or cuff), and at the same time to give fulness either 
above or below the band; (b) show by the garments that 
ide across the material, and not up and 


the gathers are m: t 
show by comparison that 


down with the selvedge ; (©) 
better fhan pleats in some garments. 

n one piece of calico, which is to 
» 


ire 
9, Give the childre 


represent the garment in the first lesson. 
3. Draw ап illustration of this qn the slate (Fig. 37). 


4. (i) Show children that the calico is broader than it 
is long, and that the shorter sides are the selvedges ; (b) 
let them pull the selvedge and the woof of the material 
for practice in finding out the way of the stuff; (c) show 
them how to turn down narrow hems on the selvedge 


sides first, and then on one long side, 
to make the specimen neat, and more like such а garment 


and tack these hems, 
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as an apron; (d) illustrate the tacked hems on slate, and 
mark the diagram with an arrow to indicate the selvedge 
way of the material. 

5. (а) Show the children how to divide the calico 
down its length into halves and quarters, creasing the 
material at first, and then showing children how to put a 
few stitches at the divisions on the wrong side of the 
material; (7) explain that these divisions, are necessary in 


Fic. 37. 


^ garment, in order to set the gathers into a band or 
yoke or cuff, with regularity. 
| 6. (а) Explain that gathers are always worked on the 
right side of a garment, on single material, and tell 
children to put the right side of their wo 


| 1 rk uppermost ; 
(0) tell them that gathering should be done in a straight 


line/aw at a certain distance from the top edge of the 
material; (с) show that a straight line can ba obtained by 
turning down the top edge on to the right side” about a 
quarter of an inch all the way along, and then pinch - 
press the calico to make a crease, (Some let children 
draw a thread, but this is a bad method, for the material 
is weakened by this) ; (4) let children turn down a fold of 
the calico at the top, and make a erease ; (0 4 


illustrate this 
by a dotted line on slate diagram (Fig. 37). j 


! 


"Uu 
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d Fastening-on.— Tell children they begin at the right- 
haud side, close to the hem, but never on the һеш. (а) 
Show by a mark on the diagram, where they must fasten 
on, and by the frame and your own material how to fasten 
on, by taking up а little piece of the material and working 
over this two or three times with a back stitch, pulling 
the cotton to find out, if it is very securely fastened. 
(Some give children double cotton for gathering, because 
if one part of the thread breaks, the stitch can be con- 
tinued with the single thread, but it is not a good method, 
beeause the cotton gets twisted, and, if broken, becomes 
entangled) ; (P) demonstrate again, the children fastening 
on at the sime time. 

8. The Gathering Stiteh.—(a) Show by the Demonstration 
Frame and then by your own material how to work the 
stitch thus :—On the Frame, pass over four threads and 
(ако up two threads; on the Java Cunvas, pass over a long 
p on the needle half as much as you have 
long stitch on the right side, 
ng side; (0) repeat the process 
of making the stitch, telling the children to work on the 
crease on their calico in the same way; (c) illustrate the 
e, of the stitch (Fig. 37); and on a sectional 
diagram to represent the frame, the true proportions of 
the stitches (Fig. 13); (4) go on working with the class, 
illustrating on the slate and examining, till the &pposite 
side às reached ; (e) tell childrengthey must leave off, when 
they reach the hem; (f) show them how to draw up the 
material by gently puling the gathering cotton, and 
working the material back to the right with the right 
hand, then take the needle off the cotton ; (y) give the 

needle and сога, your 


and show by the frame, 
illustration on the slate (Fig. 38) how 


piece, and take u 
passed over, thus making & 
and a short one on the wror 


appearane 


children a pin 
own work, and an 
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ONES T WP af " a a n 
to put the pin in the work, and wind the gathering сойо: 
round it. 


N. B. —The gathers must not be drawn up too tightly at first. 


9. Ilustrate the appearance of material, when narrowed 
at the top (Fig. 38). | | 

10. Show children that the long stitches on the right 
side make the gathers on the wrong side, and the short 


stitches on the wrong side make the gathers on the right 


side, so that the Wrong side gathers 


are twice the size of 
the right side. 


N.B.—1. Fresh gathering cotton should be fastened on at the 


divisions of the garment, and twisted round pins,-when the 
work is drawn up, 


2. The material to be gathered should be twice 


cannot always be carried j is always better to 
have gathers full, than scanty. А 
3. бав are made on double p 
at the back part of a gown, under-petticoat, and baby’s robe 
hildren’s muslin frocks, ' 
11. Stroking —(a) Show that the result of 
the gathering cotton is to fo 


that these are all uneven, and need to be arranged in 
regular order by stroking them down, before they are set 
into the band; (b) show the children that the stroking 


drawing up 
rm folds, called gathers, and 
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А 
oe tight side of the garment, at first 
ge g hread, and then above it, beginning 
Hs at the left-hand side; (c) show how to lift up each 
vather w scr: i " serapi : : 
qiie yaris or scraping the material, with 
pin, or eye of the needle, and push it 
under the left thumb, moving the thumb up and down on 
the gather, till it is flattened or smoothed to the depth 
which you wang (say from a quarter to а half inch below 
the gathering cotton) ; (d) when the gathers below the 
gathering thread are completely stroked, take out the 
pin, draw up the gathers more tightly, twist the cotton 
round the pin and re-stroke ; (e) show the children how to 
turn the work round, and stroke the gathers above the 
gathering cotton, explaining that these must bé as regular 
and flat as those below, or they will not set well under 
the, band ; (/) examine the children’s stroking and give 
individual help, where necessary. 


о ү, p. —Explain that scratching or scraping the m: 
marks, and not only spoils the appearance, but often weakens 


and breaks the threads of the material. Stroking needs to be 
well done. Al ti and down in straight 
lines after being stroked. 

12. Making the Band.—() Recapitulate the way of 
finding thé selvedge and the fixing as deseribed in making 
a band (Fig. 27). Tack the top folded edge and two ends, 
seaming the latter before fixing the band to the; garment ; 
(b) show children how to dividg the band into halves and 
quarters, and mark the divisions by à few cross stitches on 
the wrong side (Figs. 39 and 40); (c): explain that this is 
done to match the divisions in the garment, and to help 


to set in the gathers regularly. 
13. Fixing the Band to the Garment.—(«) Show how to 


take out the pin or pins, and move the gathers along the 
on from right to left, till the garment js the 


aterial leaves ugly 


һе gathers should go up 


gathering cott 
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same length as the band ; (b) show very clearly how to 
place the garment between the bottom edges of the band, 
matching the halves and quarters, and putting in pins at 
these divisions, and at each end of the band, where great 
care is needed to prevent the hems being rolled into hard 
lumps. (Some do not top-sew the ends of the band, till 
the gathers have been set in, because the hems on the 


Fic. 39. n 


sides о.е garment can be fixed more easily); (c) show 
children how to regulate {һе gathers, while plaeing the 
band, and point out that the band must lie on the Айе. 
ing cotton in as straight a line as possible; (d) show 
children how to tack the edge of the band on to the 
garment, without marring the regularity of the gathers ; 
then take out the pins. r | 

14. Selling-in Stitch.—Show how to hold the work 
(there are several ways of doing this; the method shown 
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40 has been found th 


кр in Fig. e best, because the gathers 


| Р 
йг HE. 44 КЕТА 


| Fia, 41. 
can be pulled down straight from the band, and the 
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setting-in stitches can be kept the same in shape all along) 
either (1) with the garment over the left forefinger quite 
straight as for seaming, the edge of the band resting on 
the forefinger, and the left thumb close to the edge of 
the band ; or (2) the band being placed over the left fore- 
finger as for hemming; ог (3) partly like hemming and 
seaming. Show children by the Demonstration Frame 
how to make the stitch. The fold at ‘the top of the 
frame represents the band, and two strands of tape below, 
one gather. 

(a) Fastening on is the same as for hemming, because 
the right-hand end of the band must be hemmed to the 

5 


Fic, 42, 


hem on the garment, so at first the children must hold the 
band in the same way as they would for hemming; (b) 
when, the first gather is reached, tell the class to watch 
you, while you work the stitch on the frame*thus :—the 
cotton is coming out on the fold or band, place the needle 
in the hole below the edge of the fold, and then ina 
slanting direction forward under two strands of tape 
and bring it out on the fold, one strand above ithe 
edge, then show children that a straight stitch has been 
made on the right side, and a slanting one on the wrong 
side ; (c) illustrate on a sectional diagram to represent the 
frame thus: put a chalk mark in a space between two 
selvedge lines, and mark it No. 1, then count down two 


lines and put another mark and call it No. 2, count to the 
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a 
left two lines, and two lines up, and put a mark and call 
it No. 3; draw a straight line from Nos. 1 to 2, and dot 
a slanting line from Nos. 2 to 3 (Fig. 43), Elicit: that 
selting-in stitch is the reverse of seaming stitch. (d) Show 
the stitch by the frame and sectional diagram, 
1 how to do it (let the children prac- 
as before they work it 


how to work 
till they understanc 
tise the setting-in stitch on canv: 
Thren use the Paragon, or a larger specimen 
to show how each gather must be 
1, the cotton being drawn 
the needle placed in a 


on calico). 
than the children’s, 
lifted up to the edge of the banc 
down straight from Ше band, and 


Fro. 43. 


well under each gather ; (e) try to make 


slanting direction 2p 
il hat by placing the needle well under the 
f those on the right 


the children: see th sd 
ү easing the size О 

vathers, they are increasing à 

s epe e size of those on the wrong side, 


side,, and lessening th . Mose 6 
50 that wlien the setting-i 18 finished on both right 
and wfong sides, the gathers wit be by ж. ee E 
when the end. of the right side 18 reached, A e Ex : 
gathering cotton оп the garment on ; pine. 
hemming the end of the band on to t : не à ni y ; 
ment, and then turn the work round to the wrong 810; (0 
I ^$ to tack f the band most care- 
show how to tack 


the wrong side 9 | 
fully and evenly over the gathering cotton, and slanting 
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setting-in stitches, and recapitulate the whole method, as 

given for the right side of garment (Figs. 40 and 41). 
N.B.—Point out that the band on the wrong side must not be 
taken above the gathering cotton, and never below it, or the 


band will be puekered, and the gathers on the right side will 
be displaced and tightened. 


CHAPTER VII 


FLANNEL PATOHING—— CORNERS IN HERRING-BONE STITCH 


FLANNEL PATCHING (Fixing) 

Class.— Girls. 

Apparatus.—For the Teacher.—Two pieces of coloured 
flannel, one much larger than the other, scissors, needle 
and white tacking cotton, a torn flannel petticoat, or vest, 
or drawers, or'shirt, or bodice, or infant’s nightgown, álso 
a patched flannel garment, pins, 

For the Children.—Two pieces of coloured flannel, needle 
and white tacking cotton, pins, scissors. 5 


AV. B.—In the first lesson the sha 


h pe of the patch should be a square, 
or an oblong. 


o 
Method.—1. (a) Draw an illustration on the s] 
represent a garment worn into a hole, a 
represent the patch ; (b) explain that patching is repairing 
or mending a garment, which is either worn very thin, or 
into a hole, or which has been accidentally torn. Show 
a garment, which is too much strained to be darned, and 
ancther with a hole, and tell children these must be 
mended by means of a patch of material of the same colour 


and age, so that they may iast some time longer. Tell 
LJ 


ate to 
nd.'another to 


i Qmd diftans 


а 
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them that patching, like darning, helps to make peopl 
thrifty. | NONSE 
2. (a) Tell children they are going to learn how to fix 
annel or some other woollen material at first 
from a worn-out petticoat, or entirely nem 
rial is supplied by the London and other 


a patch on fl 
with two pieces 
material (new mate 
School Boards) ; (P) show them how to fold the larger piece 
diagonally, and then cut a hole in the centre; (c) show 
how to find th’ selvedge of the garment (in a real garment 
this goes from top to bottom), the selvedge in flannel can 
easily be detected, because it stretches little in comparison 


with the woof, and the threads do not form so deep a 


fringe when torn ; (d) tell children to place the garment on 
desk with the selvedge side going up and down; (е) show 
children the difference between the right and wrong sides 
by turning back one corner of the material and comparing 
the surfaces; tell them the surface with the thickest 
woolly substance, which is called the nap or ply, is the 
right side, and the side which is bare of nap, and with the 


threads more distinct, is the wrong side. 


te, and explain the 


NV. Be Write the word nap ог ply on the sla 
d you use. 


meaning of whichever wor 

the right side 
wn, then show 
rong Way, and 


(f) Tell childrén to place the garment with 
and selvedges going up and do 


them thät the nap сап be rubbed up the w 
tha? when this js done the surfyce of the material is rough 
looking, but when the nap is rubbed down the right way 
it is flat and smooth and nicer to the touch ; (7) explain 
that the nap of flannel and other woollen materials must 
always g0 downwards with the selvedge, because the 
material will wear and keep clean longer than if the nap 
is placed upwards. The material is worn thin in a short 
a* 


uppermost, 
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time, and catches the dirt more quickly, if the nap is 
placed the Wrong way. ў 

3. Examine to see that children have found (1) the 
selvedge ; (2) the right side; (3) the Way of the nap ; and 
(4) that the garment piece is lying on the desk with right 
side uppermost, and the nap going down from them with 
the selvedge, . 

4. (а) Show children how to tack the left-hand side of 
garment near a selvedge edge, the knot of cotton being at 
the bottom, showing the nap is falling towards 16; (b) 
illustrate, and write these three important details on the 
slate, 


D 
N.B.—A tacking thread is better than a pin, because it 


does not 
work out, 


5. (a) Tell childien to take up the patch 


and to find 
(1) the selvedge ; (2) the right side ; 


and (3) the Way of 
hey have found all 
Side near the edge 
) еп patch ; (e) сот. 
size of the hole, and 
Sarment there are sure to, be thin 
n all sides, and therefore а patch 
an inch or two larger than the hole, or 
the garment will break away from the sidds of the patch Л 
how to turn the garment over, so that 
the wrong side is uppermost, the tacking to the right-hand 
side, and the knot at the бот. Ы 

б. Placing the p, 
how to place the jj 
of the garment, m 


iteh on the Garment —(a) 


ght side of the patch to the Wrong side 
atching the selvedges and the way of the 


nap (the tacking being on the right-hand side and knot at 


© 
the bottom), and letting the centre of the patch lie over 
sarment up to the 


the hole; (5) show how to hold the 
Ы 


Show children 


* how to cw 
тед 


have cut up to 


i x x: 
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light to see if i 
g E the patch is well over 
and that it is quite evenly e. pw Куа к 
i es 4 e aced. his part is very 
wor and in addition to demonstrating bes М "i 
will be wise to give indivi ion, His | 
g dividual attention T i 
the pateh on to the garment; (r) show li ныне qe. 
ай um s ^ Е w to press 
patch down with the right hand, so that it mh aa Ps 
0 e cur : : B А 
to the garment ; (d) show how to tack the patch "Es 
garment, beginning at the left-hand selvedge side, м 
threads from thê raw ейде; (е) illustrate -— dato «s 
^ eovered г Р à С 
hole covered and the patch tacked ; (f) elicit by question 
f garment and patch is upper- 


ing that the wrong side о 
and that the knots of 


most, that the hole is well covered, 


the tacking eotton are hidden. . 
7. (a) Tell children to turn work over, so that the hole 
н ni 


can be seen; (0) illustrate on slate; (v) elicit that the 
right side of pateh can be seen through the hole ; (d) show 
children by the illustration, and. then by your own speci- 
men, that it is necessary to cut away all the jagged edges 
of the hole, and the thin parts round it, and elicit that in 
so doing the hole is madé larger and the same shape as 
(е) draw diagonal lines from the hole of illus- 
of the patch, to show how far 
(This is the most diffi- 
ren are apt to cut 


the patch : 
tration towards each corner 
the worn part must be cut away. 


cult part of the fixing, because child 
r too much or too little.) A sufficient depth of 


be left lying оп the patch, 80 tav there 
en the herfing-bone stitches, on the 
(f) show by your own specimen 
orner to within eight-or nine 
then let children cut up to 
emonstrate till children 
then show them how to | 
arts in straight lines. 


away eithe 
the garment must 
ice. betwe 


may bs a spi 
А 
ng sides ; 


right and wror 
t up towards one € 
ids of the tacking cotton, 
of their work ; (y) 9 
all four corners, 
nd worn P 


E 


one corner 


all the torn а 
. 


cut away 
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true to a thread, the children déing the same on their 
work; (A) illustrate on the slate; (i) examine work; (j) 
show how to press the garment to the patch, and tack it 
five threads above the edges. 

N.B.—(1) The tacking stitches on flannel should be very neatly 
done. (2) The garment must be fastened to the patch on the 
right side by herring-bone stitch first, then the patch to the 
garment. (Some prefer fixing and herring-boning the wrong 
side first.) (3) Great care is needed in fixing to prevent the 
patch from being put on too tightly or too loosely, (4) Re. 
capitulate the herring-bone stiteh by frame and chequered 
board ; and if the girls have not been taught the corners hefore, 


teach them these on canvas at first, and then on the flannel 
patch. 


a To HERRING-BONE THE CORNERS 

Class.—Girls, 

Apparatus.— or the Teacher.— A. fixed patch, needlo 
and sewing cotton, Demonstration Frame with 
attached, slate and chalks, 

For the Children.—A fixed. 


corner 
е 


patch of coloured flannel, 
needle and white sewing cotton (or coloured cotton if 


white flannel), to help the children to see if the stitches 
are all distinct and regular, 


Method.—1. (a) Reeapitul: 
Frame, illustration on slate, 
how to begin the herring- 


ate by the Demonstration 
; and your own specimen, 


о | bone stitch on the flannel ; (0) 
show children how to fystenton the cotton in the middle 


of а selvedge side on thb right side of the garment, either 
by weaving the needle over and under a thread аз high as 
four thieads from the raw edge, or by slipping the needle 
under the garment, and bringing it out four threads high 
and tucking the end of the cotton under the fold ; (c) go an 
demonstrating and illustrating on sectional diagram the 
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herring-bone sti i ray iven i i 
g m stitch, in the same way as given in а previous 
lesson, being careful to see that children take their needles 


@. 

» through the double material at the top, and through single 
| material just below the raw edge. ў j 

М 


3. The Inner Согпег.—(а) When the corner is reached 
the cotton must be coming out at the top from the last 
| stitch (the children should be taught the corners оп 
canvas before they work them on flannel); let children 


Fie. 44.—1ххкї CORNER. 


threads with you, and four to the right, 
‘ame how to put the needle under two 
aterial vertically, the eye of the 
lraw it out, and turn the 

I wi threads and io tho right 
| four “threads, and put the needle under two threads of 
tally; (b) illustrate on sectional 
the needle, examine, The children 


can go on working the stitches without any demonstration 

i ‚ on frame, while you illustrate one side of stitches on slate 

(Fig. 45); (0) when the second corner is reached, show 

by the frame again, how to put the needle under two 
H 


© 
count down four 
| and then show by й 
^ 
threads of the double ma 
| needle being downwards, then ¢ 
| 
ork round; count down four 
single material horizor 
diagram the position of 


m 
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threads vertically, as before. Repeat this till the garment 
is herring-boned to the patch, and all the inner corners 
s 5 
are completed. 


PART 


To Fasten Off. —Show children how to weave the needle 


GARMENT 


Selvedge 


under tfic^erosses at the top, 
as for stitching, 


and work over the 1 


ast stitch 


3. The Outer Corners.—(a) Show how to f 
the middle of a selvedge side, and roc. 
as before; (b) when the corner is reach. 
be coming out of the last stitch at 
single material; ( 


asten on in 
apitulate tlie Stitch, 
ed, the cotton must 


the bottom, on the 
¢) show by the frame how 


to count up 
four threads and to the right four threads, 


and put the 


TO HERRING-BONE THE CORNERS 


-OvrER CORNER. 


Fig, 46. 


GARMENT 


Fic. 47. 


Wrong Side 


әЗрәлтәс 
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needle under two threads of single material vertically, the 
eye of the needle being upwards; draw the needle out, 


and turn the work round; (7) illustrate the position of 


needle at outer corner (Fig. 46). Let children go on 


working this side of the patch, while you illustrate the 
appearance of stitches on the slate (Fig. 47). Examine 
children’s work frequently. Demonstrate by frame and 


slate every corner, till all are finished, and, then fasten off, 
as before. 


Notes—1. The fastening-on stitch is always a half one, but 
in herring-boning a square, oblong, or triangular patch, this 
half stitch is always finished, before fastening off. , 

2. The herring-bone stitch is worked on the right and 
wrong sidés in patching, and the stitches on the reverse sides 


should be quite clear and distinct, to make the patching strong, 
and lasting. 


3. It sometimes happens that the rule of taking two threads 


on the needle must be ignored, when near a corner, in order to 
turn the corner accurately, and to, get the next side four threads 
high. 


CHAPTER ҮШ, з 


BUTTONS AND BUTTONIOLES 
© 


SEWING ON AN Unprercep Linen. BUTTON, 


Class.—Girls’ School. 


Apparatus.— For the Teacher.—A. band of Very coarse 


calico, and a very large unpiereed linen button, needle and 
coloured sewing cotton, slate and chalks, specimens of 
pierced pearl, bone, metal, and linen buttons, unpierced 
flannel, holland, and fancy dress buttons with and without 
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1 
‹ 


^ . H mo + 
shanks, and various garments with different kinds of 


buttons securely sewn on. 
For the Children —A calico band already fixed by them- 


selves, an unpierced linen button of moderate size, needle 


and coloured sewing cotton. 
Method.—1. Draw an illustration of 


the band and the button (Figs. 48 and 
49). 

3, (@ Show by the finished garments 
that buttons and buttonholes are used 
to fasten certain parts of clothing; (b) 
that garments can be more easily 
fastened by buttons than by tape 


x рх. 49... 

^ LI 
strings, which také time to йе; (c) that buttons v alw a 
sewn on double material, and on the right side of the 


de of the button uppermost. 
the band into halves 


then open it and fold 
quarter ог half an 


garment, with the right si 

3. (и) Show children how to fold 
across its length, and crease 16 well : 
d end in about & 


the right or left han 


^ 
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inch or more, according to the size of the button; (0) 
illustrate the creases on the band (Fig. 49); (7) explain 
that these creases are guides for placing the button in the 
middle of the band, and at the right distance from the 
end. (Buttons should not be placed, if it can possibly be 
avoided, quite close to the edge of the band, because it is 
always better to allow some portion of the material to 
lie under the buttonhole (illustrate by a'dress bodice). 
Examine, to see if children have creased their bands 
accurately. 

4. (a) Show that all buttons have a right and a wrong 
side, and that linen buttons have a join on the wrong 
side, and are covered with calico, instead of linen, that 
pearl buttons, ete., are rough and unfinished on the 
wrong side; (b) explain that linen, holland, and flannel 
buttons have metal rims, and that the material is folded 
more than once over this rim, so that buttons are said to 
be made of twofold, threefold, and fourfold linen, ete., 
and are dearer in price, according to the number of folds, 
on the right side. 

5. (a) Tell children to hold the right side of the button 
towards them, and then show them how to find its centre, 
by drawing the eye of the needle from the *op to the 
bottom, vertically, and then across it, horizontally ; (b) 
explain that where these lines intersect each other is the 
centre ot “the button. (The holes made to attach buttons 
to the card on which they are sold are not alw. 
centre, but may be so by accident.) 


6. Illustrate the diameters of the button by dotted 
lines (Fig. 48) 


ays in the 


‚ and examine children’s buttons, to see 
if they have distinctly marked them, without scratching 
the linen. 


7. (а) Explain that the linen button must be fastened 
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to the band very securely by stitching, which at the same 
time will ornament its surface, and that stitching is more 
regularly done, if it follows the circle of the siu rim, but 
it must not be worked close to the rim ; (b) Jior the 
children how to hold the button up to the light, with 
right side towards them, and mark a circle with the eye 
of the needle, half-way between the outer rim and the 
centre. (Some let children prick holes with the point of 
the needle, othérs let them draw a circle with lead pencil.) 


Illustrate the circle (Fig. 18). 
circle is a difficult process for children, 
and needs much practice io be done perfectly. Examine 
childifn's buttons, to see if the circle is distinct, well formed, 
and the right distance from the outer edge. 
Q 

Sewing Сооп. (а) Show by your 
to fasten the cotton on by working 
ovér a small piece of the material, two or three times, & 
lijtle distance from where the lines on it intersect each 
other; (b) put à chalk mark on slate illustration to show 
the exact place. Examine to see if children have fastened 
and correctly on the right side of the band. 

ng the needle from the 


to bri 
le of the button, somewhere on the 


by the Demonstration Frame or 
put the needle back two or three 
button and the Zand, and 
to the wrong side ; (b) 


the stitch on the button, marking the place 
t came out No. 1, and the place 
put in to form the stitch No. 2 

k; (0) show how to 


where 

(Fig. 49). Examine children’s work 

put the needle through the wrong side of the band, and 
bring it out on the circle, either two oF three threads 


хур. The marking of the 


s. Fastening on the 
own calico band how 


on securely 
9. W Show children how 
wrong to the right sic 
circle, and then? show 
ilico band how to 


your са 
t through the. 


threads, айй push i 
draws it out gently and loosely 


illustrate 
where the cotton firs 
the needle was 
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above or below the first stitch, then how to pui the 
needle back close to the stitch already made, and above 
or below the cotton at the back, as in ordinary stitching, 
and draw the needle out as before ; (4) illustrate and 
examine; (е) explain that stitching on the surface of the 
button must be neat and regular, and on the wrong side 
must be cord-like, as in ordinary stitehing; (f) go on 
demonstrating, illustrating, and examining, till children 
are ready to make the last stitch, then show them how 
to put the needle back to touch the last stitch, and bring 
it out between the button and the band ; 
that the stitching which is loose on the 
button must be tightened, and (2) the cotton lying 
between the button and the band must be protected from 
the frietioh of the buttonhole, and (3) that the button 
must be raised, and all three by means of 
stem or shank of cotton. 

10.—Stemming the Button—(a) Show а button with a 
shank, and elicit that this kind of button is raised 
gives a. buttonhole plenty of space to rest on unc 
it, but linen and other buttons without shanks must. always 
be raised by stemming with cotton or linen thread, or silk 
to match.the material upon which th 
(b) show children how to stem by win 
or more times round the button r 
they has» stemmed it, examine t 
and then show how to fasten off, 
band, under the button, 


(0) explain (1) 
surface of the 


a hand-made 


, and so 
lerneath 


ey are being sewn; 
ding the cotton four 
ather tightly ; (c) when 
о see if correctly done, 
on the right side cf the 
and break the cotton, 

Notes—1, Al buttons, whether 


be stemmed by rings of cotton, if 
bought. 


pierced or unpierced, should 


they have no shanks, when 


2. If the metal rim to the button is narrow, 


then the circle 
of stitching on it must be half-way between the outer edge and 
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but if broad,*the stitching may be worked close to 


the centre 
> 
ace is left for the buttonhole to lie 


the rim, so that a sufficient sp 
quite flat under it. | 

3. There must not bea deep pit or 
band, underneath the button. This pit is caused by stitching 


and stemming the button too tightly, which, in addition, 


n the wrong side of the 


puckers the band. 
4. A circle of stitching quite close to the narrow rim of a 
Dutton is incorrect. | 


5. Pierced buttons 
. erced buttons arment by means 


must be fastened to a g 
of the two, three, or four holes on them, by 
assed through the holes and forming 


aight stitches and sometimes crosses 


| sometimes str 
\ or triangles. Bone, metal and pearl buttons 
ot used on men’s and boys’ clothing must be very 
ar strongly fastened and stemmed (Fig. 50). l 
G. Linen buttons may be fastened to a band 
to the made circle, thus 


and from the centre 
hod is only suitable for small buttons 


ff stitches р 


by leng stitches to 
forming a star. This met 
on baby-linen (Fig. 51). 

7. Ifa button is required for a pinafore, ete., 
e is no hem, а piece of tape or calico 
асей on the wrong side of the gar- 
uble material, for if buttons are 


aterial, they cause it to break 


where ther 
must be pl 
ment, to form do 
sewn on single m 
aw ay into holes. 

8. Some people 1 
and stitch the mys to? 
en stem it. This js 


mark a star on the surface 
Pa 

ind from the Centre to 

a very strong method. 


of the button, 
the imitr circle, th 
(FIRST LESSON) 


BUTTONHOLE STITCH 


Class.— Older girls. 
the Teache 
i square of lined canvas, 


y.—Open Demonstration 


A aratus.—J'or 
рр needle and 


Frame, slate; chalks, 2 
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coloured embroidery cotton, finished specimens of button- 

5 on garments. 
um - Children.—A square of lined canvas, needle and 
coloured embroidery cotton, thimbles. 

slim of Lesson. —To teach the stitch on canvas, only. 

Method.—1. (а) Show by the garments that button- 
holes are needed to fit buttons, so as to fasten clothing 
properly; if the holes are too small for the size of 
the button, they are useless; if too “large, they are 
untidy and liable to slip off the buttons ; (^) that button- 
holes are always worked on the right side of double 
material, sometimes at the right-hand side of the garment 
and sometimes at the left, e.g. in chemises and shirts; (©) 
that they are cut on the selvedge, the woof, and the cross 
of the material; (d) draw an illustration of a band with a 
button on it at one end, and a slit on the other end to 
show the use of it; (e) let children draw out two threads 
of the canvas to represent the hole ; (f) tell them to hold 
the work over the left forefinger, like for setting-in 
gathers, and fasten on at the left-hand side. (This stitch 
is worked from left to right, like herring-boning.) 

2. Fastening on.—(a) Show children by the frame how 
to weave the needle and cotton under and over four 
threads, on the right side, above the space made by the 
drawn threads; (4) let the children weave the needle 
under wad over the material in the same way ; (е) then 
draw the needle and cotton out, leaving а very short end, 
Which will be covered by 


the last stiteh of the opposite 
side of the slit, and also worked over, when bracing the: 
end. 


N. В. Тһе advantage of this me 
directly, whereas in the me 
stitch is the fastening on, 


thod is that the stitel 


his taught 
thod given in Note 1 


› the first 
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sA The Stitch—(a) Show how to put the needle into the 
space immediately below the fastening-on cotton, in a 
vertical direction under four threads, keeping the fastening- 
hind the eye of the needle, and putting the 


on cotton be 
ye of the needle round its point 


cotton coming from the e 
from left to right, then drawing the needle out and up to 
the top, rather loosely, making a knot. Repeat this, letting 
with you, then examine ; (0) let the ghildven 
ight upright stitches are made, covering 
th on the right and wrong sides ; (с) illus- 

trate on the sectional diagram thus :— 
ark in a space between two 
all it No. 1, count down four 
dotted line fo repre- 
he wrong side, then 


children work 
see that two strå 
four threads, bo 


put a m 
lines and € 
lines and mark a 
sent the stitch on t 
puta thick chalk line to represent the 
stitch on the right side, with а knot at 
the top of it (Fig. 52); (d) explain that 
the knots of the buttonhole stitches 

j ges of the material, 


protect the raw ed 

when cut to form а buttonhole, and 
that these knots require room to lie flat 
so a thread must be left between 


and two threads on fine. 
ever be too far apart, or 
ance, and" is not 


and in тешщиг order, 
h on coárse material, 
stitches should n 
shed, appear 


each stite 
(The buttonhole 
the hole has а ragged unfini 


firm arsl durable.) 5 К 
4. (и) Show children how to put the cotton, coming from 


the knot back over the left hand, that it may lie behind 
the needle ; (b) then how to put the needle into the lining at 
of the canvas, On he right of the last 


the back e thread to t 
stitch, under four threads vertically а5 before, and bring 
the eye of the needle 


the cotton from 


and place jt round the 
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point from left to right, draw thé needle out and up to 
the top rather loosely, making a knot; (c) elicit that two 
stitches are made at the same time, one on the right and 
one on the wrong side; that the knots are only seen on 
the right side of the work (this can be clearly shown by 
the frame); that one thread is left between two stitches ; 
that the stitches must not be drawn tightly; (0) explain 
that if the stitches are drawn up to the yaw edges of the 
slit too tightly, when working on calico 6r other material, 
the edges are apt to be rolled over to the wrong side, 
giving a ragged appearance, and also making the slit hard 
at the edges. Buttonholes should be firm, but the stitches 
should all lie flat and even as well 3 (6) illustrate the second 
stitch on the sectional diagram (Fig. 52); (f) demonstrate 
on the frame, illustrate on the slate, and question, till 
children can work the stitch without assistance; examine fre- 
quently, and give individual attention where it is required. 
Notes—1, Another method of fastening on at the folded 
edge of the Frame is as follows :—put the needle in between 
two threads, and bring it out under four threads, 
the needle through, holding a short end of the cotton with the 
left hand, and then show the class how to put the 1íeedle under 
this cotton from left to right, to form a half knot, like the first 
part of tying a string. do the same on the 
putting the short end of 
and then putting the 


vertically, draw 


The class must 
space made by the drawn threads, 


cotton under the left second finger, 
under this end from left to right. 


2. If the cotton coming 
fall in front of the 


needle 


from the last stitch is allow: 


ed to 
needle, instead of behind it, no knot is made 


at the top edge, and if the cotton from the eye of needle is put 

round the point from right to left, only a half knot is the result, 
3. Children should be allowed to practise the stitch on 

сапуаз, and should learn all parts of the bu 

apply the stitch to a slit on calico, 


t 


ttonhole, before they 
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Тив CORNERS OF BUTTONHOLES 
Round Corners 


А. Seven Stitches with Knots 


Class.—Older Girls. 
Apparatus.— or Teacher and Children —The same as 


in the previous lesson on buttonhole stitch. 

Method.—1. (а) Show children specimens of button- 
holes, either with both corners rounded: or braced, or 
with one corner rounded and the other braced ; (0) tell 
children they have to learn how to work a buttonhole 
with one corner rounded and the other braced; (¢) 
explain that the rounded corner is always Worked at 
that end of the buttonhole nearest the edge of the 
band, because it lies flatter under the button than the 
braced end; (d) tell children that the rounded corner 
can either be made by seven stitehes with knots, or 
nine stitches without knots; that the corner made of 
knotted stitehes is unquestionably the stronger of the two, 
and if thé stitches are worked with regular spaces between 
them, it will set a$ well under the button a$ the corner 


made of nine stitehes, without knots. 


2, Show py the Demonstration Frame how to make 


on their canvas 


the corner, the children working with you 
samplars, thus :—(0) put the needle under four threads, 
ight of the last stitch, and put the 


and one thread to the rig 
f the needle round the point 


from the eye о 
е needle out and upwards, thus 
( illustrate оп sectional 


forming & knotted stitch ; i Я 
jk this stiteh No. 1; examine 
k into the same 


diagram (Fig. 
children's work ; the needle back | 
hole and bring 16 „threads to the right of No. 1, 


© cotton coming 
ight, draw th 
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show how to put the needle back into the s: 
bring it out one thread to the right 
up, thus making second stitch on 
stitch on wrong side, the children 
(0) recapitulate by diagram as before (Fig. 54), and 
examine ; (1) show again how to put the needle 
same space, and bring it out one thread to the right and 
one thread higher up, thus making the third stitch on the 
right side and the fourth on the wrong side; (1) recapitu- 
late by diagram as before (Fig. 54). 


The first set of these 
stitches is now finished, and the children 


will see they have made the first stitch 
on the wrong side of the second three, 
З. Sesond Set of Three Stitches.—(a) 
Show how to put needle back into same 
Space, and bring it out one thread to 
the right and one thread deeper than 
No. 3, thus forming the fourth stitch 
and the wrong side of No, 5; (P) re- 
capitulate by diagram as before (Fig. 
54) ; (с) show how to work the fifth А 
stitch, letting children See that this stitch is in the same 
direction as the slit would be, and that it is quite straight ; 
(d) recapitulate by diagram (Fig. 54)? (е) show how to 
work the sixth stitch, which is like the fourth and. fifth, 
in being one thread to the right and four threads deep ; 
(7) recapitulate аз befove, the children, working each stiteh 
with you. 


4. The Third Set of 
slate how to make th 
are worked in the same way as the third 
(0) show by fram 


е how to make the ninth stitch ws 
knot, and the first stitch of th 


D 
PART 


ame space, and 
and one thread higher 
right side and third 
working with you; 


into the 


Stitches, —(u) 


Show by fr: 
е seventh 


‘ame and 
and eighth stitch 


es, which 
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А 
knot, thus :—pnt the needle back into the same space and 
bring it out one thread to the right and four threads 
deep, then bring the cotton coming from the eye of the 
needle round the point from left to right, and draw the 
needle out and up, so forming two stitches at the same 
time ; (е) recapitulate by diagram as before (Fig. 54); 
(7) let children go on working the second side of hole, 

and examine their work frequently. 
NJ. This comer is called the cyelet-hole, and is а quick and easy 
way of rounding the end of a buttonhole, but it is not strong 


and lasting, for the friction of the button often breaks the 
cotton, and then increases the length of the slit. 


C. The Braced Corner of Butfonholes s 
(Eight or nine knotted stitches) 


‘Method. — 1. (и) When children have completed the 
second side of the hole, show by the Frame or Paragon 
how to finish off the inner end by barring or bracing it, i.e. 
sewing over the first and last stitches from side to side, 
two or three times to draw the sides of hole closer 
together (without puckering) and to give greater strength, 
ul to hide the fastening-on end of cotton; (b) 
to begin at the left-hand side, by put- 
ting the needle in above the strands of cotton close to the 
bottom edge of the side stitches, and bring it out four 
threads deep, proceeding in the usual way to make a 
knotted stitch, and pulling the cotton upwards towards 
the hole, then let children make а stitch ; ©). recapitulate 
by drawing the appearance on the sectional diagram (Fig. 
53) Examine children’s work ; (4) show again Љу the 
frame how to make each succeeding stitch, leaving one 
thread between each, and being careful that the fifth stitch 

" T 


being caref 
show children how 
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is in the same direction as the hole, and that the last 
stitch is worked on the bottom edge of the first side stitch ; 
(e) illustrate on sectional diagram, after every stitch has 
been worked on the frame, and examine children's work 
frequently, to see if the stitches have been taken quite 
through the double material, and that they are four threads 
deep, on the Wrong as well as on the right side, 

2. Fastening of. —Show children how to.bring the needle 
through to the wrong side, and weave it: under and over 
the buttonhole stitches through the single material, and 
fasten off by a back stitch or two. 


N.B.—When children can work all the parts ac 
they should be taugi 


ight how to ent a hole, 
and to manage the corners on calico, 


curately on canvas, 
to apply the stitch, 


Tur BUTTONHOLE ON CaLico 


Class.— Girls! School, à 


; scissors 
slate and 


or penknife, needle, and coloured sewing cotton, 
chalks, 

For the Children. —A са 
on, scissors or 
cotton. ` 


Method.—. Cutting the Hole.— (a) Show 
crease the band in half across its len 
may be^eut exactly in the middle, 
then place the button on this crea: 
the end of the band, and put 
scissors or penknife on either 
its width across, explaining { 


lico band, 


' 
with a button sewn 
penknife, needle, 


and coloured sewing 


à mark 
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be the same size as the width across the button, allowing 
а thread or two at each end, in addition, for the corners ; 
(b) illustrate the band on the slate (Fig. 49): (е) show 
children how to fold in the end of the band, till the two 
marks meet, and then how to eut. the hole on the crease 
through the fourfold material, a thread or two beyond the 
mark: (7) or, how to cut the hole with a penknife by 
spreading out the band quite flat, even, and smooth, on 
some hard substance, ey. the wooden desk or a stone 
letterpress, and drawing the knife along the crease, in a 
perfectly straight line, and cutting quite through the double 
material; (¢) examine children’s work, when they have cut 
their slits ;*(/) illustrate the slit on slate (Fig. 49). 


N.B.—1. The hole must be eut. the selvedge way of the material, 
perfeetly straight to a thread. The children should never be 
allowed to work a hole that has been cut unevenly. As this is 
a diffieult process to some children, they should be allowed 
to practise the cutting of holes on scraps of waste calico, first 


of all. 

2, Older girls should learn how to cut holes on the cross, as well, 
as on the selvedge and wéof, because buttonholes are needed for 
all these ways of the material; beginners should eut and work 


the selvedge way only. 


to hold the work, so as to get the round corner, in the 
correct position at the end .of the band: if the button is 
sewn on the right-hand end pf band, then the band must 
be held with the folded edge towards the worker; but if 
the button is sewn on the left-hand end, the fixed edges of 
the band must be held towards the worker; (b) show by a 
mark on the slate illustration wheve the children must 
begin; (с) recapitulate the fastening on, as given in the 


first lesson on the stitch, and show children by your own 
to put the needle in the 


2. Working the Hole оп Calico.—(a) Show children how 


` larger specimen of a band, how 
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hole (and not between the edges of the folded m 
and bring it out between two threads of the calico ош 
threads deep, and recapitulate the process of making the 
stitch, being careful to draw the cotton up to the hole, 
tightly, without puckering or rolling the cut edges; (4) 
illustrate the stitches on the hole of band and sectional 
diagram (Figs. 49 and 52); (e) examine children’s work 
frequently, and question them as to the usé of the knotted 
stitches ; (f) when the first side of the hole is completed, 
and the last stitch is near the end of the slit, recapitulate 
the method of working the round corner, either with or 
without knots, telling children they must never turn the 
corners too soon, nor crowd the stitches too close to the 
end of the slit, before turning the corners: (all the 
stitches of the round corner, whether knotted or eyelet-hole, 
must be drawn up tightly to the cut edges, without 
puckering the material); (у) illustrate on slate as 
and examine children’s work very often, 
ward ones, either by individual attenti 
them into a separate class, and teaching collectively as at 
first ; (Л) let children work the second side, and then re- 
capitulate the method of making the braced end, as given 
in a previous lesson, and illustrate the completed button- 
hole on the band (Fig. 49). d 


before, 
helping the back- 
on, or by forming 


Notes, —1. Buttonholes should be very firm and neat, and 
should not be ragged-looking, either оп the right or wrong 
sides, А 


2. Some let children overcast the edges, before working the 
buttonhole stitches, and others allow the: 


m to fasten the double 
material together, just below the cut edges, by running stitches, 
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CHAPTER IX 
PATCHING CALICO AND LINEN—DARNING A HOLE IN 
STOCKING-WED MATERIAL 


ParcuinG CALICO AND LINEN 
A 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

the Teacher.— Two. pieces of very 
d, the larger piece having a hole to 
the smaller piece being the 
ig and sewing cotton, pins, 
‘ame with fell attached, 


Apparatus. —For 
coarse calico or hollan 
represent the torn garment, 
patch, needle, coloured tackir 
slate and chalks, Demonstration Fr 
a torn garment and a patehed one. 

For the Class.—Two pieces of coarse calico or holland, 
needle, coloured tacking and sewing cotton, pins, small 
squares of lined paper on which to learn how to mitre 


corners of the patch. 


Method.—1. (a) Illustrate 
of material, the larger diagra 


on the slate the two pieces 
m with hole in the centre to 
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represent the garment, and the smaller the pe m 
show the class the torn and worn garment and the patchec 
one, and then elicit and explain that patching is а means 
of saving, because the repaired garment will last longer, 
and will thus prevent an outlay of money for a new опе; 
that а patched garment is more comfortable to wear than 
one in holes; that patching is an art, and the power to do 
it well is invaluable in а home; that the patch ought to 
be of the same texture and age as the garment to be 
patched, if possible (if new material must be used, it must 
be washed first to soften it, and to prevent it from making а 
rent in the old); that it is only pretentious »eople who 
scorn patched garments, for ladies of highest rank and 
station employ needlewomen to repair their fine linen 
underclothing ; (c) explain that the shape of the patch 
must depend upon the kind of hole, and the position of the 
worn or torn part. 

N.B.—In the first lesson a square patch is the easiest to deal with 

in fixing and placing. 
2. Cutting the Hole.—(a) Show the class how to ent 


hole in the larger piece of material, to 
actual hole in a garment, 


“ 
represent the 
by folding the larger square 
diagonally from corner to corner twiee, then 
the triangle in half and cutting 
demonstrate ag: 


folding 
a hole in the centre ; (b) 
ün, the class working with you ; (v) let*the 
class open the square and' hold up, that you may see a hole 
in the centre, and the diagonal creases ; (4) illustrate the 
creases by dotted lines on the larger diagram with two 
different coloured chalks (Fig. 55). 

3. Finding the Selvedge.—(a) Ree 
finding the selvedge by pulling, ete. ; (0) examine to see if 
the class is holding the material w 
and down; (с) tell the class to fix 


apitulate the method of 


ith selvedge going up 
à narrow hem down one 


in pins on each diagonal 
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side, so as to distinguish the right from the wrong side of 

the garment, and then quickly tack it; (d) illustrate the 

tacked hem; (¢) tell class to place the garment on the 

desk with right side uppermost, and,the selvedge going up 

and down. 

4. Firing the Patch.—(a) Prove that the pateh is much 
larger than the hole, and elicit why this must always be 
se, by referring to lesson on flannel patching, where 
the reason was given ; (b) (tell class to fix the paper square 
first), find the selvedge of the patch, and show class how to 
les quite half an inch in 


the e 


turn down the two selvedge sic 
depth, then the two width sides the same depth, the 
class working with you ; (е) then fold the square diagonally 
from corner to corner twice, to obtain diagonal greases and 
to test the fixing; (d) show them how to lift up the two 
folds at cach corner of the patch, and press the two 
thumbs close to the corner to raise a figure like а bishop's 
mitre, let the class try to do the same, while you go in 
and out among them tq examine (children mitre the 
ind oblongs in kindergarten classes) ; (e) 
explain why the corners are mitred, viz. to prevent the 
folds being caught in when sewing the patch to the 
garment; ¢/) tell the class to fix the calico patch in the 
same way as the paper one, and examine most carefully to 
see. that the folds are turned down quite evenly, and that 
are well flattened end mitred ; (g) illustrate 
the diagonal creases in two different coloured chalks to 
match creases on garment, and the folds. 

5, Placing the Patch on the Right Side of the Garment.—(a) 
Show class how to place the patch with the wrong side 
downwards, the selvedge of patch and selvedge of garment 
and the diagonal creases matching each other, and putting 
to keep the patch in its place ; (0) 


corners of squares : 


the corners 
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ell the class to place their patches in proper position, and 
и е same way as you have shown them, then hold 
pde en the light to see if hole is somewhere about 
the middle of the patch; (е) illus 
the hole (Fig. 55); (7) show clas: 


"te the patch covering 
how to tack the pateh 


S 


C ЖР SUR: 
NS 
` 


Selvedge 
rr 
X o3 w^ LF X € 
B gru an uror 


Fic. 55, 


.to the garment, being careful to keep it eve 
threads of the garment ; е) illustr, 
(Fig. 55); (f) tell class to t 
the patch down, 


6. Seaming Stitches, —(«) Recapitulate the se 


by demonstrating on the folded frame, and telling girls to 


work as regularly and as near the two top edges as 


n to the 
ate tacking stitches 


ake out the pins, as they tack 


aming stiteh 
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le 
possible, beginning in the middle of a selvedge side, and 


being most particular only to sew the double material at 
and not to draw. in any portion of the mitre 


the corne 
(4) illustrate the sewing stitches on the diagram (Fig. 


Vi. Ла this method the patch is seamed to the garment, 
held towards the worker, It is impossible to finish the f 
till the patch is seamed on the garment. When the seaming is 
finished, tell class to take out the tacking threads and flatten 


the seams. 


т. Firing the Wrong Side—(a) Turn garment to the 
s how to cut up to each corner 


wrong side, and show cl 
along the diagonals to within a quarter of an inch, put à 
x on cach ditgonal of illustration, and draw straight lines 
to form a square, and to indicate how much of the 
torn and worn part of the garment must be eut away ; (b) 
tell class to do the same, by eutting up to corners; and then 
cutting off each triangle, leaving a turning of about a 
quarter of an inch on all sides, to lie under the fell of the 
patch ; (е) show class how to draw out the turnings of tho 
patch, and lay еп over the raw edges of the garment to 
form fells (Fig. 56) ; (7) tell the class to do the same, while 
you examine, and help individually ; (0) show class how to 
fix the fells hy turning down one fold a quarter of an inch 
deep, beginning with the selvedge sides, во ав to keep the 
corners flat and in place, then the width sides, then mitre 
, and tack the fells £o the garment ; (f) tell the 
while you examine ; (g) illustrate the 
j dn wrong side ; (h) point 
er square, and that the 


the corners 
class todo the same, 
tacked fells, and seaming stitches 


out that the seaming is on the inn ‹ 
stronger material of the patch, bears the strain of these 


stitches, while the outer square on the wrong side is felled 

to the garment, and the fells still further protect 1t, because , 

they form a lining to the older material (Figs. 56 and 57). 
Lj 
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8. Felling Stitch—(a) Recapitulate by means of fell on 
the frame, the felling or hemming stitch, telling the class 
to keep the stitches regular, and to make them distinct on 
the right side of the work (the wide topped hemming 
stitch is the best for this purpose), and to be с; 
to fasten the corners securely as well 


PART 


areful 


as to keep them 
quite even and flat; (b) illustrate the felling stitches on 


PTTL 


S| 


Ы 


wrong and right sides (Figs. 55, 56, and 5T); (с) tell class 
to take out tacking threads, and to press the fell with yj tht 
thumb, or top of thimble. - i 


F- кш class will-see that this patch is set in with sew- 
2. The advantage of this method will be found in patching suc] 
2 : as coloured Oxford shirting, which sometimes las a 
righ and а wrong side, and a pattern that should be m й 
In patching, in the same Way as print is matched, апа ; oy 
ing lawn, and muslin. M 


and- 


ONS 


Method.—The same as in lesson + 


and placing the patch. 
1. Firing and Placing the 
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p 


› 
› 


1 


1, as far as fixing 


Pateh on the Wrong Side of Garment, 


—(a) Show class how to find the selvedge of the material, 
ч. Р A 
^ " Garment F 
A^ 
j^ 
EIL 
-^ E 
Е № Patch x © 
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= E r "s - 
- чы Т 
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c 
j Sn RARER AAAA с. x 
Bd Wrong Side Е 
A —— 


then how to fix a fo 


four sides (beginning 
of the corners), 
their pa 
pa 


patches ; (d) illustrat 


mitre 
itches in the same way 


tch diagonally twice, 


Jd a quarter of an inch deep on all 
h the selvedges first, for the sake 
(0) tell the cl 


how how to fold the 


wit 
the corners ; 
; (0) = 
the class doing the 


o creases and fixing ; (е) tell class to 


ass to fix 


same on their 
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put the garment with hole in it, creased dingenally, M 
with fixed hem on one selvedge side, with the wrong sic à 
uppermost, and show them how to place the pateh, d 
to match the selvedges of the garment, the diagonal 
creases, and to get the hole, in the middle of the patch ; 
(f) tell the class to do the same, and put pins on each 
diagonal to keep the patch in its place; (7) recapitulate 
tacking the patch to the garment close to the outer edges, 
and illustrate the patch placed over the hole. 

2. Fixing the Right Sule,.—(a) Tell the class to turn the 
garment over to the right side, and show them how to cut 
away the torn and worn part, to within half an inch of 
each corner, by placing scissors in the hol& and cutting 
along the diagonal creases as far as they think will be half 
an inch; (b) put crosses on diagonal lines in diagram to 
indicate how far; (с) tell the class to cut up each dis 


uwonil, 
and cut away all the worn and torn parts, even’ to a 
^ thread, leaving an inner square ; (d) illustrate the enlarged 


hole; (е) point out that the hole has been made much 
larger, and that it is the same shape as the patch, which 
extends half an inch beyond it, on the wrong side; (f) 
show class again how to eut up towards each corner on 
the diagonal creases a quarter of an inch, so 
the raw edges under and form a fold of the 
tell the class to do the same. 


N.B.—This is the most testing part of the fixing, as gi 
difficult to keep these four sides equal in depth, 
can be somewhat overcome, if they 
measures, and to ravel out threads 
sides are quite equal. 

(1) Show them how to fix th 
selvedge sides under fir 
flat to the patch ; (i) il 
tacked. 


as to turn 
garment ; (7) 


irls find it 
‘The difficulty 
are allowed to use inch card 
from the raw edges, till the 


ese folds by tur 
st, then tack them quite 
lustrate the inner 


ning the 
even and 
square fixed and 


—— e 
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+ 
Nana. By this method all the fixing сап be done before the 
are worked. The stitches are the same as in lesson „1. 
If the patch is completely fixed, 
the right side, first, 
and being careful to 


r 

that is, seaming and felling. 
it is best to seam the inner square on 
holding the patch towards the worker, 
secure the corners with an extra stitch or two, or they will be 
ragged. When the seaming has been flattened, turn to the 
fell the patch to the garment. If, on 


wrong side, and 
there is any indication of 


examining the work of the class, 
puckering, the tacking threads on the wrong side can be 
removed, and the fells smoothed down and re-tacked. The 
felling must be regular and distinct ; the corners must be well 


secured ; and the fells well pressed and flattened. 
2, The result of this method is the same as in lesson ^f, that is, 
the pateh is set in by sew-and-fell seam, and the strain of the 
stitches is borne by the patch, which not only replaces 
also forms by its fells a lining to the 


seamin 
the original material, but 
garment. 
3. The teacher sl 
by the frame, as in lesson 4 
955 and 57 represent the right 
pateh for both methods. 
4» The best method of fixings 
calico and linen garments, аз 
by counter felling. T 


5 
пота recapitulate the seaming and felling stitches 
{, and illustrate step by step. Figs 
and wrong sides of the completed 


in patching muslin, or very old 
well as sheets and tablecloths, is 


DARNING, A HoLE IN STOCKING-WEB MATERIAL 


2 
A. COARSE STOCKING-WEB 
Class.—Older Girls, Pupil aad Student Teachers. 
Appáratus.—J'or the Teacher.— The knitting-frame, ав 
described in lesson on darning à thin place, a piece of very 
coarse knitted or woven web, suitable darning-needle and 
coloured knitting, 07 (D.M.C.) embroidery cotton, or wool, 
а very coarse knitted vest, jerseys petticoat, men’s and 
. bovs' stockings ОГ socks, with holes, slate and coloured 

chalks, crochet hook. 
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9 <j "e 
For the Class.—A piece of coarse woven stocking-web, 
r a strip of very coarse knitting, suitable darning-needles, 
ога в À ss i | 
and darning cotton ог wool, sewing needle and coloured 
: i g 
cotton, crochet hook. [ » 
Method.—1. (а) Explain that the coarse stocking-web 
given to the class is to represent the coarsest of knitted 
© 
garments, e.g. cyclists 


cricketers’, fishermen’s, and sailors’ 
hand or machine knitted jerseys, vests, stockings, ete., and 
that holes in these garments must be treated differently 
from holes in finer knitted or woven garments ; (b) show a 
hole made in one of the above garments by fair wear, and 
point out that some of the loops have been broken, 
others have slipped down, thus forming lá 
creasing the size of the hole; (v) show the cl 
the strands of wool are sound 


while 
lers, and. in- 
ass that where 


and unbroken, the ladders 
can be taken up with a crochet hook, or head of 


where they are very thin, by being strained 
cut them and the broken loops quite 
the hole larger still, more regular in shape, 
to darn; (d) as the knitting in the frame 
web the class is going to learn upon are both new, show 
how to cut a hole on the knitting and the woven web thus : 
—turn the knitting with the wrong side towards the с] 
and ent across the material, between two ridges for fiy 
‘six loops, then count up or down five or 
cut across same width as the first ; tell the 
Same, somewhere about the middle of their 
while you examine and help individually Ё 
to eut this loosened square down its centre, 

the strands, the class doing the same; (¢) turn your apparatus 
with right side towards the class, and show how to free 
the loops of broken strands 


and loose ends, carry: 
longer ends to the left and right sides of the h 


a pin, but 
; it is bêst to 
away, thus making 
and more easy 
and the stocking- 


ass, 
e or 
six ridges, and 
class to do the 
plecesof web, 
then show how 
and rave] ont 


ing the 


ole, ard ` 


ee RS ee 
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with a crochet hook sectirely fasten these ends over and 
under the horizontal ridges of the web, without altering 
the appearance of the up and down loops; (f) tell the 
class to free the loops of their web, in the same way, 
and to crochet the long ends at the sides into the web. 


Examine and help, individually. 


Every loop must be sound and unbroken, but care must be 
exercised in fgeeing the loops of broken strands and ends, that 
sound strands the entire width of the hole are not drawn out: 
it this is done, then recapitulate the method of 
ad of a pin or crochet hook. 


NB. 


if by acciden 
taking up ladders with the he: 


2, (а) Tllustrate the right and wrong sides of the web, 
to show the principle of its manufacture, and draw а 
a hole and the loops free 


diagram of the wrong side with 
apparatus and the slate 


of ends; (0) point out by your own 
on that the down loops must be fitted or dove- 
s between the up loops and vice versi s 
it is advisable in 


illustrati 
tailed into the space 
that to prevent the loops from slipping, 
very coarse woollen knitting to dovetail by means of a 
sewing needle and cotton, before commencing to darn; (е) 
g side of your apparatus to the class, and 
ave the sewing needle under and over the 
loops at the left-hand edge of the hole, beginning either 
at the top or the bottom (if at the top the down loop, if 
at the bottom, the up loop in the succeeding row must be 
taken); (0) tell class to weave their sewing needles under 
and over the loops at left-hand edge of hole, in this way, 
while you go in and out examining and helping ; (e) show 

dee e through an up loop, 


the hole, and pass it 


turn the wron 
z 
show how to we 


how to put the sewing needle quit 
and then carry the needle across 
e under the up loop, їп the space 
awing the needle and cotton through very care- 
ight nor too slack ; (f) illustrate these 


quit between two down 
loops, dr 
fully, neither too t 
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з 

dovetailed loops by drawing a vertical line in coloured 
chalk ; (у) tell class to fit or dovetail two up loops in the 
same way ; examine individually ; (Л) show again how to 
put the needle quite through, without splitting the down 
loop in the next’ row, and dovetailing it into the 
below, between two up loops, by puttir 
under the down loop, draw the needle and cotton out. as 
before; (i) illustrate; (j) tell elass to dovetail the down 
loops in this way ; examine and help, individually. 


space 
i needle quite 


V.B.—Go on demonstrating, illustrating, and examining, till the 
right-hand edge of hole is reached, then show clas 
weave the needle under and over the loops at the sid 


the broken ends of wool are secured, then cut tke sew 
‚3. The Darn.—(a) Recapitulate by eliciting and ques- 
tioning the method of darning a thin place on stocking- 


web, explaining that all parts of the material close to 
the hole are sure to be strained v 


ain how to 
le, so that 
ing cotton, 


ery much, and “must 
therefore be strengthened in the same way as a thin 
place (this part of the darn mu гез 1 


the size of the hole, being nei 
that the shape of the d 


ally a 
diamond, oblong, or square.) When you ‚have E 
"work of the class, 
| €, where the sewin 
cotton is woven in, all must be ready to work together - 
(0) show the class how to weave the needle anq daring 
cotton or wool under and over the side loops 80 as io 
Secure these firmly, without making à cobble; — B 
the class, that you have secured the ends of y я 
apparatus strongly, by stretching the knitting, ge 
the ends rather close to the material to та] ча 


и Ке the dar 
tidy on the Wrong side ; (е) tell the class to do oe 


, 


Га 
© 


апе, 


t 


„in this way, and continue the row as 


. 
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while you examine and help the dull ones ; (4) show how 
to darn the next row, being careful to explain that it 
is often necessary to put the needle under the loop above 
or below, as well as through the one with the sewing 
cotton in it, in order to keep the rule of under one, over one, 
turn your apparatus with right side to the class, to prove 
that. your needle is, going quite through the up loop, which 
is detached from the rest of the material, without twisting 
y your needle across the hole in a 


or splitting it, then c: 
line with the sewing cotton, and put it under the up loop, 
in the space between two down loops, and continue the 
darn as for a thin place, in the shape you have chosen ; 
(е) illustrate by а vertical line in another coloured chalk 
from sewing cotton ; (f) tell class to dovetail two up loops 
high as it is neces- 


gil's work most carefully ; (0) 
demonstrate each succeeding row on frame, and illustrate 
on th slate, till all the loops are dovetailed, then recapitu- 
late the way to secure the loops at the right-hand edge of 
the hole and let the class go оп darning tho thin place, as 
far as you have indicated to them, by your own apparatus, 
and the slate diagram ; then demonstrate collectively how 
to eut the sewing cotton, and draw it out. 
N.B.—If the detached up-and-down loops have not been properly 
stranded with the darning material, they will be loose, and w | 
slip down into ladders, when the sewing cotton is remov n е 
"Thiemust be condemned, though you can show how to remedy 
yet with jtlexperienced darners, the 


it, in crossing the darn, е i | 
loops are likely then to get twisted, and so spoil the evenness 


of the darn. 

4. Crossing the Darn.—(a) Show 
how to turn the work round, and darn across the material 
and under and over the darning 
it is necessary tO 


sary ; examine each 


by your own apparatus 


between the ridges. 
cotton or wool only, except where 
K 
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secure detached loops, 
much worn, then the crossing stitches may be taken 
through the material: (b) when girls are ready, show 
them where to begin to cross the thin place (generally 


Wrong Side 


М 
AI 


ex 
ae 


ix 
PA 
D 
у): 


70 


2] 


Je 
ae 
(ЕД 


(a 
zu 
ar, 
EY 


RS 


only a few rows above and below the hole should 1 
double darned, but if the materia] is very thin it i " 
he completely crossed); (с) illustrate on the sl p 
а different coloured chalk the first row 
(7) let class darn a TOW, while you agaj 
help, individually ; (^) explain that liti must be left, 
› 


and when the material is very 


| 
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. 
and must be the same length as in the first part of the 
darn: (f) show how to darn the next row hy putting 
needle over the darning wool, which it went under in the 
preceding row, and eie тегй, so that the formula is under, 
over; over, under, alternately ; (7) illustrate (Fig. 58): 
(h) tell class to go on working with you, till the hole is 
reached, then demonstrate and illustrate, clearly and 
patiently, how (0° cross the strands without twisting the 


Right Side 


> 
PS c ES 
S 
LJ 


гъ 


f 
А 
А 


PA. 


>> 


Sos 
22 

SoS 

ZS 


loops at the edges, and how to go under and over these 
strands alternately, so as to cross the hole closely, without 
puckering or bungling; the class working with you; (i) 
illustrate the completed darn on the wrong and right 
sides, in two different coloured chalks to show the crossing 
distinctly, and examine the girls’ work, very frequently, 
supplementing the collective teaching by individual 
attention. 
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Notes.—1. This darn should be divided into two separate 
lessons. The fi 


i lesson might he the preparation of the hole, 
the darning of the thin place, and filling in half the hole, 
with illustrations: the second 1 


might be completing the 
darning of hole and thin place g the darn, and illt 
tions of wrong and right sides, when finished ( 
The girls cannot be expected to be perfect in da 
only one or two specimens, 
much practice, 


a 


3, 58 and 59) 
gs. 58 and 59). 


5 


ning, by doing 
Darning, to be perfect, requires 


2. Though the knitting apparatus is very coarse, and the 
slate illustrations are big, vet it is not easy to make a large 
class see all the difficulties of the darn; for this reason it is 
better to divide the class into two or more parts, so that e 


ach 
may get а closer view, while you are demonstrating, and that 


you may be able to give more individual attention, 

3. The girls should be encouraged to bring, in a clean 
condition, their fathers’ or brothers coarse knitted garments, 
and should be allowed to practise the darn on these, as well as 
on small specimens. 


D. DanNING A Hong тх Fine SrockiNG-Wxn 
Class.—The same as in prev 
Apparatus.— or 

slate and chalks, 


ious lesson. 
the Teacher, — The knitting-frame, 
а piece of finer stocking-web than in 
previous lesson, darning needle and suitable d 
cotton, a woman's and child's hand-knitted, or 
stocking and sock, with holes in them, fine erochet 
For the Class.—A. piece of finer stockir 
sent the stockings, which are generally 
and children, darning needle and suitable wool or cotton 
(the darning cotton and wool should always be a little 


finer in texture, than the stockings and socks to be 
darned) ; fine crochet hooks. 


arning 
woven 
hook, 

ig-web to repre- 
worn by women 


1 * DARNLING A HOLE IN FINE STOCKING-WEB 
. 
Method.—1. (и) Show the class the holes in the stock- 


ing and sock made by actual wear, and point out that in 


135 


some cases the loop is only partially broken, while in 
others the material is very much damaged; (7) explain 
that in ordinary home darning of fine stocking-web, а 
sewing needle and cotton would not be used to draw the 
loops together, 

2, (и) Cut ое or two loops of the knitting in the 
frame, and stretch the material in every direction, to let 
the € 


ss see what a large hole is made, if stockings and 
socks are worn, after one or two loops have been injured : 
(P) tell the class to eut a loop or two, and stretch the 
material in the same wi 


(e) show class again how to 
draw the unbroken strands through the unbroken Joops on 
the right side with head of a pin, so as to fill in the hole 
as much as possible with the original material ; (d) let 
class do the same while you examine, telling the girls to 
freesthe loop or loops of broken ends: (0) illustrate on 
slate, the material on wrong side, with one or two loops 
disconnected ; (f) show, by turning your apparatus with 
wrong side,to the class 


how to deal with a small hole like 
this: put the darning needle through a down loop, and 
closely dovetail it into the space below, drawing the needle 
and cotton through rather tightly, without puckering the 
web ;.(q) tell girls to turn work with wrong side towards 
them, and do the same while yeu cxamine ; (7) show how 
to dovétail the next detached logp in the same way, 
the class working with you, then eut off the darning 
cotton or wool; (j) illustrate the loops elosely drawn 
together; (j) recapitulate the darn for a thin place, 
daming a small space on all sides of the detached loops, 
and dovetailing them a second time, the class working 
with you. 
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N.B.—1. If the loops have been neatly drawn together, and closely 
filled in with the darning material, there is seldom any 
cross this darn, 
The same care must be exercised in dovetailing a few фе. 
tached loops with the darning material w 
splitting them, as in a big hole, whe: 
together with sewing cotton, and t 
see that the hole is not properly 
thoroughly secured. е 
3. In home darning, as distinguished from school specimen darn- 
ing, no notable housewife would think of cutting away all the 
broken original material of moderately fine knitted, or manu- 
factured woven stockings and socks, but would endeavour to 
weave in the injured material, as well as dovetailing the de- 
tached loops, in the way described in the previous lesson, To 
darn fine Stockings, ete., according to the method given in 
lesson A for very coarse web, would be most tedious, would 
waste time, and would be practically useless, because the girls 
would never carry the method into effect in their homes. Girls 
should, however, be taught both methods while at school, that 


they may know how to plain darn, both the coarsest and the 
finest stocking-web material, 


need to 


1 


ithout twisting or 
re the loops are drawn 
he girls must be trained to 
darned, unless the loops are 


CHAPTER X * 
MARK ING—TUCKS 


MARKING (Cross SIR 


ен) 


А. The Stitch in a Simple Pattern 


Apparatus, py the 
chequered board 
ordinary single-t 


Teacher, — 1 Jemonstr 
and coloured chalks, 
hread canvas, sewing 


"ation Frame, 
^ square of Java or 
needle and coloured 
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. 
embroidery С. М.С), or &nitting cotton, a garment, у 
chemise, poeket-handkerchief, or some household linen. 
marked. ` 

For the Class, 
needle and coloured cotton. 

Method. 1. (v) Show a garment with letters and 
figures marked on it, and explain that it is necessary to 


A square of Java or ordinary canvas, 


mark our garments, in order to recognise them, and to 
distinguish them from those of others in the same house- 
hold ; (4) write the word marking on the board, and elicit 
that it means a sign ; (7) allude to the use of marking ink, 
and explain that though writing the initials or name in 
full in ink is agqniek method, vet it is expensive, and that 
some marking inks run into blots, and also fret the 
(/) show the girls the proper ekind of 


n sewing cotton, that is generally used 


materials into holes 


red and blue ingr 


to magk underelothing and household linen, and tell them 
if the dye is ingrain, the cotton will not lose its colour 
when washed ; (¢) show by the garments that the stitch is 
worked on the right side, and? on single material. 

2. The Stitch. Fusteuiug оп. —Demonstrate on the fygme 
how to fasten on: (и) bring the needle from the wrong 
side to the right between two selvedge threads on the left- 
hand side, and lenye about an inch of cotton, which will 
be seeured by working the cross stitehes over it ; (/) put a 
chalk-dot between two selvedge lines of the board, and 
call it Xo. 1 (Fig. 60) : (e) recapitülate on the frame, the 
class working with you; examine work; (7) show how to 
mting 


put the end of cotton on the wrong side in a 
direction under. the forefinger, so that it may be worked 
over, “then tell the el 
the right, and down two threads, and put the needle under 
two threads horizontally from right to left. Let the class 


to count with you two threads to 


- 
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do the same on their canvas, then draw the needle through, 
while you do the same on the frame : (^) point out that a 
slanting stitch has been made covering two threads, and 
explain that in marking two threads are generally taken 
each way, and that the stitch is made of two slanting 
stitches crossing each other: examine work ; (J) recapitu- 
late by chequered board, telling class to put samplers down, 
and work with you, count down two lines from No, l, and 
two to the right, and put a chalk dot in the space, and mark 
it No. 2, then count two lines to the left of No. 


2, and put 
a chalk dot, and mark it No, 


. 3, draw a slanting line from 


Nog 1 to 2, and dot a stra 
(0) tell class to take 


tight line from Nos, 2 
Up samplers, and 
what you do on the frame, 
Count up from 

threads, and two t 
in perpendicularly, so th 
let the class do the sa 


to 23; 
» at first, to wateh 
then to work with yon. 
where the cotton is coming out two 
hreads to the right, then put the needle 
at the point comes out at No, 9. 
me, and then draw needle оце; 
examine girls’ work : (h) recapitulate by the chequered 
board ; count up from No, 3 two lines, and to the right 


two, and put a chalk mark — No, 4, then count 
two, and put a mark—No, 5 


> draw a sl 
Nos. 3 and 4, and dot a Straight line f 
(Fig. 60), 


down 
anting line from 
rom Nos, 4 to 5 
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I N. B.—The first half of every stitch should be illustrated on the 
hoard in, one coloured chalk, and the second half in another, so 
stitch in the same direction as 


Y. that the rule of crossing ev 
f the first stiteh, may be clearly shown. 
j 
Rule for Crossing 
3. If in the first stitch, the second and upper half 
crosses the first and under half from left to right, all the 
succeeding stitches must be crossed in the same direction, 
and vice. vers. 
| 
| 
The Pattern 
ps 4. (a) Count down from where the cotton is coming 


out two threads, and two to the right, and put the needle 
under two threads horizontally, and draw $t ont, the 
class working with you; examine girls’ work: (b) re- 
capitulate by the chequered board, drawing a slanting 
line from Nos. 5 to 6, and a dotted straight one from Nos. 
6 to Т; (e) demonstrate hy frame, the class working with 


you, count up from where cotton is coming out two 

threads, and two to the right, and show how to put the 

needle whder two threads vertically, so that the point. of 
s the needle comes out upwards, draw needle out, and elicit 
that the cotton 4s coming out two threads away from the 
first stitch, and in the proper position to make the under 
half of third stitch in the ваще direction as in the first 
and second stitches ; (7) recapitulate by illustrating in two 
coloured chalks as before, and examine work ; (e) the third 
stitch is worked in the same wayas the first, and the 
fourth as the second, all along the sides of the sampler: 
(the girls should tell you how to work the third stiteh) : 
(f) illustrate the third stitch, which completes the pattern 
(Fig. 60). 
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Fastening off 


5. Bring the needle to wrong side and darn it under 
and over the stitches, and ent the cotton quite short. 


Notes.—1. Апу other simple 
pattern may be taught in the first 
lesson, or the single stitch may be 
worked in a straight line," If the 
stiteh' in a straight line is taught, 
then the first half must go from lett 
to right, and the dotted Jine will be 
perpendicular, the second half will 
cross from right to left, and will be 
slanting on both the right and wrong 
sides (Fig, 61). 


B. Tue CAPITAL LETTERS 


о 


(In order of diffieulty—I, H, L, E, T, 0) 


Method.—1. (и) As soon as the girls can work the 
stitch aecurately, either in -Straight lines or 
patterns on their samplers, sketch the letter 
shape known as the diamond, on the 


in two coloured chalks, so as to show 
erossing is all in 


in simple 
I in the 
chequered board, 
clearly that the 
the sume direction; (0) elicit that 
the pattern taught in the first lesson 
of the diamond-shaped I, and expl 
the letters, у 


forms portions 
ain that by analysing 
ou have found out that this letter is the 


. THE CAPITAL LETTER 
. 
simplest capital in the alphabet; (е) let the girls anal 
Ы girls. analyse 
the letters with you, before they proceed to mark i i; 
) ark the 
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letter I; and elicit that H is а compound of 1 and is ; 
little more difficult to mark; that L is I with ulia 
stitehes at the bottom towards the right: that E par 
with additional stitches at top and bottom, and in tls 
middle towards the right; that T is I with additional 
stitches at the*top to the left hand and the right hand: 
that О is not at all like 1; (7) explain that О is ilia 
simplest of the circular letters, and the type of C, G, and 
Q; (e) recapitulate the stitch on the frame, working with 
the e till the whole of the letter is finished, and illus- 
trating step by step on the chequered board, with the 
different. coloured chalks ; (/) point out that all capital 
letters are seven cross stitches high, that every letter must 
be neatly fastened off on the wrong side, before the next 
letter is begun ; (y) sketch the letter И on the chequered 
beard, four lines away from the letter T, and point out 
that some threads of the material must be left between 
cach letter, and that the number of threads varies, being 
two, or four, or eight, according to the quality of the 
material to be marked (on tine linen eight threads must be 
left), and that when the capital letters are initials (write 
this word on thé board and explain its meaning), a cross 
stitch must be placed between each to indicate a full stop, 
; (Ir) veeapitulate the stitch on the 


as in writing or printing 
I is completed, 


fame working with class till the first 
then let girls fasten off, and begin the second I two 
threads away from the first, and when this part is finished 
show how to connect them by two extra stitches in the 
centre; (7) illustrate step by step on the board, and 
examine girls’ work frequently (Fig. 62). 


"э 


ШШЕ LI 


Litt | 
ТТЫ] 


| 


N. В.—1. Sketch ever, 


te 


THE CAPITAL LETTERS ын 
. 

г succeeding letter on the chequered board. 
before the girls begin to work them. They will soon be skilful 
enough to copy the letters so sketched for them. The letter O 
should, however, be taught separately by frame and slate, 
because it is the most ditticult, and unlike any of the preceding 
five, besides being a type of С. G, and Q. 


The girls should draw the letters in their sectional exercise 
books, and the most expert should be encouraged to work 
the whole of the alphabet on their samplers, and should sketch, 
as a supplementary home lesson, the letters which аге made up 
of I and О, and should arrange the other letters in groups, 
according to likeness or unlikeness to each other, and the 
letters I and О. 


John Tylor, the water- poet, mentions Chain-stitch, Queen- 
stitch, Spanish-stitch, and Braue-Bred-stitch in his poem 
on “The Praise of the Needle." These were stitches often 
used in marking clothing. Braue-Bred-stitch is the "same on the 
right and wrong sides. The method of working it isas follows :— 
bring the cotton from wrong side to right between two selvedge 
threads, then put the needle in higher up to the right, in a 
slanting direction, and bring it out at the left-hand bottom 
corner, where the cotton was first brought 
through, then illustrate ож the board two 
slanting lines, one dotted to represent 
the slanting stitch on the wrong side; put 
the "needle back into the middle of the 
square, under the slanting stitches, and 
bring Ж out at the right-hand bottom 
corner, two threads from the commence- 
ment of the stitch, thus forming a half 
slanting stitch ; illustrate on the board ; 
cross the stiteh by counting up two Fia. 63 
fhreads, and two to the left, and put the ` 

needle in, in a slanting direction at left top corner, and bring 
it out at the right-hand bottom corner. This cross stitch 
covers two threads each way, with an additional half stiteh in 
the centre; illustrate on the board (Fig. 63). Braue-Bred- 
stitch should only be taught to advanced pupils in the upper 
classes, because some practice is needed in order to bring the 
needle out in the right place, for each succeeding stitch of the 
letter, so as to keep ће гие for crossing. 
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-Class.-«-Older Girls, Pupil Teachers 
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1. In gentlemen's families the house linen is either marked with 
the gentleman's fuli initials, or with the lady's Christian name 
after the gentleman's. In noblemen’s families the marking is 
surmounted by eoronets. 


5. Stocki should be marked with a contrasting colour in 
cotton, wool, or silk, according to their texture. Some expert 
knitters form the initial letters, while knitting, by a fancy 
knitting stitch just below the welt. 


б. The girls “should be allowed to practise the marking of letters 
and figures on pocket- handkerchiefs, table -cloths, sheets, 
towels, ete., and on underclothing, so that they may learn 
where to place the letters and figures accurately. The initials, 
or full name, should be marked on household linen, and on 
pockej handkerchiefs, at the left-hand top corner, below the 
hem. Chemi: shirts, and ni s should be marked 
below the folds or false hems; draw st below the band, 
on single material. * 


7. A good plan for marking fine textures is to tack to the article 
to be marked, fine canvas, and to work the cross stiteh through 
canvas and linen, and eut canvas away afterwards. 
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and Students. 


° 
Аррагайаз.—/ the Tracher.—A large square of coarse 


calico or holland, the Paragon, needle, tacking and sewing 
cottgn, pencil, tape measure, or a printed card measure, 
or a strip of folded paper notched the depth of the tuck, 
and also the space between the tucks, slate and chalks, 
finished garments to explain the use and purpose of 


Г inches), needle, tacking and sewing cotton, printed card 


Vor the Class.—A square of calico or holland (5 x 5 


measures, pencils, A 
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Method.—1. (s) Show some finished garments, e.. 
nightgown, chemise, pinafore, frock, petticoat, blouse, 
woman's bodice, drawers, ete., and point out the use of 
tueks in the garments: (1) on fronts of nightgowns, 
chemises, blouses, pinafores, hodices, 


they are used to 
narrow the garment, instead of gathers ; 


(2) on petticoats, 
frock skirts, drawers, bottoms of muslin pinafores, they 
used fo shorten at first and then to lengthen the garment by 
letting down the tuck, as, for instance, in the case of grow- 
ing children, and in all shrinkable materials ; (3) tucks are 

- also useful to hide joins in garments that have been mended, 
eg. а new piece of material at the bottom of 
frock skirt, or in widening a frock body ; ( 
tucks is to make garments prett у, 
(a tucked flannel petticoat or 
not tucked, and is decided] 
tucks which narrow the g 


are 


a petticoat or 
+) the purpose of 
thick, and therefore warm, 
frock skirt is heavier than one 
у warmer) ; (b) show that the 
arments are made цр and 
with the selvedge, while those that shorten go round with 
the width of the material : (c) write the word tucks on the 
board, and quickly show by the g 


garments that they are 
all made of double material, which is folde 


the single material ; elicit that the w 


fold under ; (4) point out that tucks 
side of the garment, 


2. The Нет. —(а) Explain th 
be made in depth, in proportion to the hem below them, 
it is better to fix a hem: first, and as the girls have not 
fixed tucks before, they will find it easier t 


© fold them 
the selvedge way of the material, thus representing the 
front of a chemise ; (4) recapitulate the finding of the 


selvedge, and tell girls to hold it from left to right, then 
show them how to measure from the top edge downwards 
a quarter of an inch, with the inch measure, and turn this 


down 


l over on to 
ord tuck means to 
are made oh the right 


at, as tucks must always 
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fold down towards them quite evenly ; when you have 
demonstrated for about an inch let the girls work on 
without help, then examine; (е) holding the wrong side 
towards you, show how to measure down at right-hand 
side, from the tóp edge three-quarters of an inch, and turn 
this depth towards you; let class do the same, measuring 
at intervals, to keep the hem quite even in depth, and 
pressing and flattening the folded top edge, before tacking 
it; (d) recapitulate tacking a hem, and examine girls’ 
work, when done ; (^) illustrate the piece of material with 
hem tacked on the right side (Figs. 65 and 66) ; (f) explain 
that with a bem of this depth tucks should not be wider than 
one-sixth or one-quarter of an inch, and elicit how much 
the material has been narrowed by the hem, viz, one inch, 
and that the material is now 5x4 inches, instead of 
»5%53 (g) mark the right-hand side of the illustration at 
the tacking thread of hem X (Fig. 65). 
t3 Making -inch Deep Tueks.—(a) Show by the 
slate illustration, and then бу your own specimen, how to 
measure for the tucks, thus :—measure upwards from X 
three-quarters of an inch in quarter-inches, and put a 
mark on the illustration В three quarter-inches (Fig. 65), 
and dot a line across from B to C, and dot another line a 
quarter of an ineh below BC to show the depth of the tuck 
DE; explain that the quarter of an inch of material above 
the tacking of the hem, is for^the space between the tuck 
and the hem, and that the space between all the tucks 
must be the same ; that the quarter of an inch above the 
space is the place where the tuck will lie, when it is 
folded over towards the hem ; now tell girls to work with 
you, and to hold the right side of the work towards them, 
and elicit why—hecause tucks must be folded on the right 
side of the garment—then measure up from X three- 
L 
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e 
quarters of an inch, and fold the material away from you, 
and flatten and crease it, placing the measure at intervals 
to get the right depth, between the top folded edge and the 
tacking thread on the hem ; next tell girls to measure one- 
quarter of an inch down from the creased edge, and turn 
down a fold towards the hem, just as if fixing a hem, 
measuring repeatedly to get the tuck the exact depth all 
across the material, tell them to lift up the tuck, and sec 


3 4 
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if there is a crease in the material, one quarter of an inch 
from the top edge. Exfntine girls’ work, and point out 
that this crease is represented in the illustration y DE 
(Fig. 66). Before tacking the tuck, make girls see that it 
has two parts, an under and an upper, and that being 
double it contains half an inch of the material. Start the 
girls with the tacking, telling them to he most careful to * 
keep the stitehes straight, and to take them quite through 
the double material, then illustrate the tacking stitches 


л» 
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e 
and the tuck folded over (Fig, 66). Elicit how much the 
material has been narrowed by the tuck, viz half an 
inch, then by hem and tuck, and ask girls to tell you how 
long their material is, and how wide, viz. 5 х 34 inches. 
V.B.—In explaining about the space between the hem and first 
tuck, and between tucks, tell girls that the space, like the 
tucks, varies. If the tueks are moderately narrow, the space 
should be thg same as the depth of the tuck; if the tueks are 
wide, the space should be one-third or one-half the depth. If 


б, Е 


Fic, р 


tucks are very narrow and made in sets, no space is left 
between them separately, but only between the sets. In this 
сазе the edge of each tuck just touches the running stitches of 
the preceding one. The stitches must be distinctly seen ; the 
edges of the ticks must not cover them. 


4. The Second }-inch Tuck.—( Show girls how to press 
the first tuck down quite fla; ‘and even, then measure 
on thé slate a space upwards from Т) to represent three- 
quarters of an inch, and mark it FG, then a space down 
from FG one-quarter of an inch, and mark it HI; (b) tell 
girls to work with you on their material, and show them 
how to hold right side tow: 


D three-quarters of an inch 
what these are for: (1) the space between, (2) the space 


ards them, and measure up from 
in quarter-inches, eliciting 
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for tuck to lie on, (3) the depth of tuck ; 
the material back from you, measuri continually and 
creasing the top edge deftly, as in the first tuck ; e 
work and illustrate (Fig. 66). Show again how to fold 
the double material towards the hem at the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, pressing it firmly to get a crease 
on the under side ; elicit (1) that this second tuck contains 
half an inch of the material, (2) that 16 has an under 
and an upper side, (3) that it narrows the material half an 
inch, (+) that it is one-quarter of an inch when doubled, 
(5) that the material is now 5 х 3 inches ; so that with two 
quarter-inch tucks, one inch of material mugt be allowed. 
Start the girls with the tacking, again cautioning them to 
be carefyl not to spoil the fixing. Illustrate the tuck 
tacked (Fig. 66). Examine girls’ work while they are 
tacking the second tuck. И 

5. The Running Stitch.—(a) Show by the garments that 
the running stitch is worked on the under half of ethe 
tuck; (b) show by the frame how to work the stitch, the 
girls using their canvas samplers :—Fasten on at the right- 
hand side by taking up a small portion of ethe double 
material between two threads, and working over this two 
or three times as in back-stitching, then puss over two 
threads and take up two, the girls doing the same on their 
canvas ; (c) explain that the rule is to take up as mueh as 
is passed over, but that*if actual practice the rule cannot 
be carried out successfully, for it is found that'if two 


proceed to fold 


threads of double material are taken up, a smaller stitch 


is made on the upper part of the tuek than the spaces left 
between the stitches, so, for this reason, it is best to take 


up a little more than is passed over, three threads if two- 


are passed over, four, if three are passed over ; (d) illustrate 
the stitch on the chequered hoard (Fig. 67) and on the 
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first or second tuck (Fig? 68); (0) let girls fasten on and 
work the stitches on the first tuck; (f) examine to see 
that the fastening on is strong and secure, and that the 
stitches are taken quite through the double material, so 
as to be distinct and even, on the upper part of the tuck. 


Fic, 67. 


6. Fastening of (0) When the end of the tuck is 
reached, show how to fasten off by working back over the 
last stitch two or three times, and passing thè needle 
through the last back 
stitch to form a knot, 
and break the cotton; 
(0) if the cotton 
should break before 
the tuck is finished, 
show by frame how 
to fasten off the old 
and fasten on thenew 
needleful, thus: — 
put the needle back 
to touch the last 
stiteh оп the wrong 
edle up between the double material 
to the top edge, as in one method of fastening-off stitch- 


ing, then eut the cotton ; fasten on the new cotton on the 
al of the running stitches, some distance 


Fic. 68. 


side, and pass the ne 


top of sever 
backwards, at first by а back stitch or two, and then by 
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working over the first running stitches so as to produce 
double stitches, on both sides of the tuck. 

Another method is to pass the needle up between the 
double material on the wrong side, close to the last 
running stitch, and work a back stitch or two over it. 
The disadvantage of this way is, that ends of cotton make 
the wrong side of the garment untidy. 


. 

Notes.—1. The girls should be allowed to fix and run tucks 
on a garment, and should be encouraged to design the arrange- 
ment of them into sets, and to make them of a different depth 
from the specimen first worked, or the dull ones will think that 
all tucks must be a quarter of an inch deep. А 

2. Machine stitching is placed on the upper part of the 
tucks, and so is feather stitching. 

Some people hem tucks on the wrong side of the garment, 

3. Tucks, in order to be flat and even, must be well creased 
at the folded edges, with thumbs and forefingers. 

4, Tucks are Frequently employed in dressmaking gnd 
millinery for ornamentation and, style, 
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CHAPTER XI 


CROSS CUT AND HEDGE TEAR DARNS— SETTING IN A 
WOOLI PATCH BY HEDGE TEAR DARN 


Cross Cur ок DIAGONAL DARN ох LINEN 
LESSON -/—DRAWING 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil and Student ‘Teachers. 


* Apparatus.— or the Teacher.—Chequered board, chalks, 
an article with a cross cut, eg a table-cloth, child’s pina- 
fore; a square of linen yarn, or Very coarse Saxony cloth 
(Oxford shirting), flourishing thread and darning needle, 
pencil, scissors or penknife. 


For the Girls—A square of linen material, or very 
coarse Saxony cloth (Oxford shirting), flourishing thread 


of two colours, needle, sewing cotton, 


pencils, scissors or 
penknives, inch measures. 


Method.—. (и) Show girls the table-cloth ov garment 


cut obliquely, and point out by roughly 
line on the chequered board, that in a ent like this, both 
the warp and woof threads are destroyed at the same 
time, and that such a slit is caused by а sharp instrument 


drawing a diagonal 
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being pressed against the material, %s in carelessly cutting 
bread on the tablecloth, or hy the knife slipping against 
the pinafore, while sharpening à pencil; (0) explain that 
this kind of cut must be darned in a partieular way to 
prevent the slit from gaping ; (c) show girls how to find the 
selvedge and let it go up and down, and how to crease 
the squares diagonally, and then with a sharp penknife 


or scissors cut a slit half an inch long, in the middle of 


the square, and either from the right-hand top corner 
towards the left bottom corner, or from left top corner to 
right bottom one. 

CV. В.—1п the first lesson all must cut in the same direction.) 

(d) Ilustrate this cut on the chequered boatd, marking 
the corners Nos. 1 and 2 (Fig. 69). 

2. Drawing the First Rhomboid.—(a) Show girls how to 
measure a quarter of an inch above and below the slit, 
and explain that it is а good rule when the cut is a ёце 
diagonal, to leave a space half the length of the slit on 
either side of it, so as to forma square; (0) mark these 
points Nos. 3 and 4 on the board; (c) tell girls to do the 
same on their linen, and examine to see if they have done 
this correctly ; (d) show where to place the figutes 5 and 
6 to form the square, and explain that the sides must he 
the same length as the cut, plus the spaces on either side 
of it, this will be an inch if the cut is half an inch ; (v) 
let girls do the same on -their work, and then examine 5 
(f) explain that it would not be a strong method tœ darn 
this style of cut in the form of a square, because the sides 
of the slit would not be sufficiently protected, and would 
gape very much, when the material was pulled diagonally, 
so it has been found expedient to enclose the 


slit by two 
rhomboids, crossing each other, 


thus giving the appearance 
of two triangles, when the darn is completed ; (g) write 


=== 
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the word rhomboid on thé slate, and say a good definition 
of this word is an oblong pulled out of shape, i.e. it is an 
oblong with two slanting lines at top and bottom; (Л) 
show that the square must be extended at its opposite 


and downwards, the same length 


{ the oblong are to go m 


corners 3 and 4, upwards | 
as its sides, if the slanting lines o 
the same direction as the slit- 

g in the 
ded upwards ап f 
3, No: 7, and one inch 


e on their squares ; 


i opposite direction, the corners 
(CN. B.—1f slit were gom pres aede 


d 6 must be exten 


(i) Mark the hoard one inch eas r 
below 4, No. 8, the girls doing th 
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(j) examine; (k) then show оу to connect 7 to 6 
through 3, and 5 to 8 through 4, by straight lines, then 
elicit Tow to connect 5 to 7 and 8 to 6, viz. by slanting 
lines; (/) when girls have done this, point ont that the 
first rhomboid is completed, and that it goes up and down 
with the selvedges. 

3. The Second Rhomboid.—(a) Show girls how to draw 
the second rhomboid across the first, without turning the 
work, by extending on the board the corners 3 and 4 
outwards ; No. 3 to the right and No. 4 to the left, and 
marking them 9 and 10; (0) let girls mark. their Squares 
in the same way ; (c) elicit how 9 is to be connected with 
5, viz. by a straight line passing through $; then how 6 
is to be united to 10, viz. through 4; (d) let girls draw 
faint pencil lines, «fter you have drawn them on the 
board, then call one or more of them out to finish the 
figure on the board, the others extending the slanting 
lines 7 and 5 to 10, and 8 and 6 to 9: (v) call upon girls 
to name the numbers of the first rhomboid, then of the 
second, and also the number? of the two triangles (Fig. 69), 
and to point out that the cut agrees with the bases of the 
triangles, by the way in which it runs. s 


E 
Lesson В—Гик DARNING 


Apparatus.— For the, Teacher.— Demonstration Frame, 
and Paragon. 1 

1. Fishbone Stitch.—(a) Explain that if the edges of the 
cut are very much frayed, they must be drawn together 
by a stitch called the fishbone ; (b) show how this stitch is 
worked by using a needle and coloured sewing cotton, 
and passing it under and over the edges, so that the 
stitches are interlaced, and prevent the edges from ravel- 


pP 


under 
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А T А 
ling out, when the darning is being done ; (v) let the girls 
draw their edges together in the sume way, and examine 
their worl 
diagram (Fig. 70). 
NUI The cotton of the fishbone stitch must not be taken out, 
when the darn is completed, because it distinctly shows that 
the hole was eut, before the darning was begun. 


(d) illustrate the fishbone stitch on the 


9. Durning.— $e) Recapitulate the lesson on darning 
a thin place, by the frame, and tell girls if the linen is 
up two or three threads on the needle, 


fine, they can take 
same number; (b) when you have 


and pass over the 
darned a few rows on the frame, to recall the chief points, 
ls between each row, and loops at top 
let girls begin at left-hand side of first 
at the top or bottom, while уба again 
a large square of linen ; 


eg. leaving threac 
and bottom, then 
rhomboid, either 
e on the Paragon, or 
(e) illustrate this row on the board in white chalk; (0) 
when the girls are ready to work the second row, demon- 
strate again, and leave either one or two threads between 
mber taken up on the needle, 
ssary to ignore this rule at 


demonst 


the rows, according to the nu 
and point gut that it is nece: 
the top and bottom slanting lines, sometimes, so as to keep 
the bases of. the triangles even on the right side; (¢) 
illustrate this row ‘on the wrong side of diagram (Fig. 70), 
and question girls about the uses of the loops which are 
left (to allow of working up iP*9 the original material, 
te article js in use again, or for shrinkage in the 
finished this row, examine their 
and, when the corner of the slit is reached, 
linen square, how to pass the needle 
s to keep them to the wrong 
in securely : point out again 


when tl 
wash); (f) when girls have 
work ; (g) 
show by your own 
the raw edges, so i 
side and yet to darn them 


that the rule of under two and over two must be ignored 
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here, i£ it interferes with strengthening the slit (the pattern 
can be easily kept above and below the hole) ; (h) illustrate 
on board, and examine girls’ work ; (i) go on demonstrat- 
ing, illustrating, and examining, till girls have darned the 
first rhomboid ; (7) show them how to turn their work 
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round, and darn the second rhomboid in the same^way as 
the first, with another colour, being careful to take the 


needle quite through the stuff, when crossing the stitches 


of the square, so as to firmly fix the slit, and to darn in 
all the jagged edges of the eut. 
(Y.2.—The square is double darned, both on wrong and right 
sides, the angles are only darned once.) 
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° 
(k) Ilustrate the darning on the second rhomboid with a 
coloured chalk ; (/) explain that the pattern of the double 
darn may differ in the girls’ work, and may be wavy, or a 
es of er , or like the letter Т; (m) show girls by 
the frame that these patterns differ according to the way 
in which the needle is placed in regard to the stitches of 
the first darn, but all are correct. 


se 


Notes, —1.. If the eut gapes a great deal, before the edges are 
drawn together by Ше fishbone stitch, the hole, when darned, 
will look like the common darn on stocking-web, in that the 
crossing threads of the darning material will give a eross bar 
appearance on 4he right side. This is far preferable to drawing 
the edges closely together and making a cobble. 

2, This darn is often voted an unnecessary needlework 
‚ in Elementary Schools, because the girls are not likely 
There is some 


exerc 
to carry it into practice in their own homes, 
truth in the objection, but thoughtful teachers will consider the 
e of their pupils, and will agree, that if any of 
rsight of their 


possible futur 
them are ever entrusted with fhe care and ove 
employers’ household linen, the lessons on darning, given while 
at school, will be valued by them, when earning their own liveli- 
hood. 

3. The girls should be allowed to eut diagonal and other 
kinds of slanting lines in different directions, and should darn 
them either in school, or as à supplementary home lesson. 

47 In Voluntary Schools, there would be no difliculty in 
table linen from the homes of the managers, 


getting some of the 
usted to darn these, if the time 


and the older girls should be tr 
edlework will allow of it. 
the rhomboids bi 
sing the lines. The pencil marks 
and would soon wash out, while 
e darn is in progress. 


-given to ne 
5. Some object to 
with pencils, and prefer crea: 
a would be only faintly drawn, 
the creases often get obliterated, while th 


eing drawn on the linen 
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А CTunkk-ConNERED. Tear or Hkpck Thar 


1. DRAWING Lesson—/i. STITCHES 
(See Lesson on Cross-Cut Darn) 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil and Studeitt ‘Teachers, 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher and Class.—The same as 
for a cross-cut darn. 

Method.—1. (и) Show a dress or apron, which has 
been accidentally torn, by being caught on 
eg. a desk, or on a thorny bush ; (b) expl 
people call this kind of hole, a hedge tear ; and (c) point 
out that the selvedge threads are broken from C towards 
B, and the woof threads from B towards A, but thgt at 
corner B, both kinds of threads are severed from the rest 
of the material ; (d) show girls how to ent a three-cornered 
hole on their squares of Saxony cloth, or coarse linen 
yarn, by cutting with a penknife half an inch across the 
‘width, and a little more than half an inck with the 
selvedge. — — 

-9. Drawing the First Oblong Selvedge Па. —(а) Tell 
girls to find the selvedge of the m: 
then show 


pointed edge, 
ain that country 


aterial, and put in a pin, 
them some finished specimens of hedge-tear 
darning, and point out fat the three corners haye been 
enclosed either by an oblong within an oblong (Fig. 73), or 
by oblongs crossing each other as in Fig. 72), or by a, 
square within a square, if the sides of the tear are equal ; 
(0) illustrate the tear on the slate, and mark 
A, B, and С; (с) show girls how to measure 
corner D, three-eighths of an 
and then the same distance 


the corners 
away frome 
inch (or half an inch), 
to the right from corner C, 
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and also downwards three-eighths of an inch, and up- 
wards two-eighths of an inch; (7) when girls have 
marked these distances by dots on their material, 
and you have marked the diagram on slate 1, 2, 3, 4, 
show them how to draw light pencilled lines from 1 to 3, 
2 to 4, 1 to 2, and 3 to 4, thus forming the first oblong, 
which goes up and down with the selvedge (Fig. 71). 
Examine girls’ work. 

3. Drawing the Second Оона. —(и) Tell girls to turn 


Selvedge 


so that the woof threads go up and down, 


work round, 
then show thein how to extend the line 1, 2, to the left 


five-eighths of an inch, and mark the diagram 6, upwards 
five-eighths of an inch, and draw lines from 6 to 5, and from 
5 across the first oblong touching line 2, 4, and mark this 
point 7 (Fig. 71); (0) when girls have done the same, 
examine their work; (c) show that corner В, where the 
threads are entirely severed from the garment and form a 
point, will be doubly protected, when the oblongs are 
darned. 

4. Darning.—( 


stitch ; (h) begin 


a) Draw the edges together by Fishbone 
to darn, at corner No. 1, and work 
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down and up till corners Nos. 3 and 4 are reached, when 
the first or selvedge oblong will be completed. In darning 
on the wrong side, be most careful to push up the raw 
edges to the wrong side; (v) turn the work round, and 
begin at corner No. 5, and darn down and up, till corners 
Nos. 7 and 2 are reached. Examine the completed darn. 


Notes, —1. If this tear is on a cashmere’ merino, woollen or 
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silk gown, it is often «ету difficult to match the darning 
material in colour and texture. Cashmeres and Mezinoes are 
best darned with silk, and afterwards pressed by an iron. 
Woollen materials may be darned with fine wools, e.g. Shetland 
and Angola. If the tear is found on underelothing, holland 
pinafores, bed or table linen, then fine sewing cotton or flourish- 
ing thread must be used, according to the texture of tlfe 
damaged article. 

2. Loops should be left on АП darning materials whether 
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cotton, silk, flax or wool, to allow for working up into the 
garment, as well as for shrinking in the wash, 

3. In lined materials, the darn must be worked on the right 
side, if the tear is in a position which will not allow of unpick- 
ing the lining. 


Garment. Right Side. 


Patch 


Right Side 


Fishbone | Stitch 


^ 


SETTING IN A WOOLLEN PATCH, BY HEDGE TEAR DARN 


Apparatus.—Two pieces of thick woollen dress material, 
such as a plaid pattern, cheeks, tweed mixtures, or cloth, 
. ordinary sewing cotton, and fine mending wool, the colour 
of which should match the prevailing foundation tint of 
the dress material ; chequered board and chalks, ete. 
м 
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Method.—1. Cut away all the worn part of the garment, 
making the sides of the hole a square or an oblong. 

2. Prepare the piece for the patch, making its sides 
match those of the hole, put in a pin to indicate the 
selvedge way of the threads; and make the patterns of 
patch and garment match exactly, on the right side. 


— 


| Patch 


rong /Side | 


Double darned at four corners 
LJ 


Fie, 75. 


3. Holding the right side towards you, fit in the patch, 
without overlapping the sides of hole, and with needle and 
sewing cotton draw the edges together by fishbone stitch. 

N.B.—A good plan is to put in pins as shown in Fig. 74. 

4. Turn garment to wrong side and taek, at equal 
distances, above and below the edges in form of oblongs, 7 
which act as guides, while darning (Fig. 75). 

5. Begin to darn on wrong side, from left to right, 


Ü 


| 
| 
] 


° 


‘illustration of the two pieces of mater 
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taking care to keep straight vertical rows, and all the raw 
edges of hole and patch to the wrong side, and drawing 
both together without puckering. All the corners will be 
double darned (Fig. 75). 

6. Take out fishbone stitch, unless cotton is of same 
colour as dress material; and press with a hot iron on 
wrong and right sides of the darning. 


CHAPTER XII 
PRINT PATCHING, AND GUSSET 


= PRINT PATCHING 

Class. —Older Girls, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

Apparatus.—For the Teacher.—The Paragon Apparatus 
or two larger pieces of print than those given to the class, 
needle, tacking and sewing cotton, pins, slate, chalks, a 
patched gown, child’s frock, apron, or pinafore. 

Method.—1. (а) Show a, garment that has been so 
successfully mended, that the patch is almost invisible ; 
(b) elicit the methods of patching flannel and calico, and 
ain that the chief feature of mending print is match- 
pattern, and the chief difficulty is to get a piece 
large enough to repair 
ttern in every 


expl 
ing the 
of material of Ше same pattern, 
the damaged part, and yet to match the pal 
(c) tell girls that when print garments are 
al should be kept in reserve for 
(d) that as the garment has 


particular ; 
made, Some of the materi 
the purpose of mending; і : 
and washed often, the mending piece must be 


been worn А 
е it is used, or ће colours will be more 


well washed befor р 
vivid than those of the article to be repaired ; (e) draw an 
ial on the slate ; (f) 


recapitulate method of finding the selvedge of both the 
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garment and patch, and point out that if the pattern is a 
stripe, it usually goes up and down with the selvedge, and 
as this is a first lesson on print patching, the print chosen 
has a striped foundation. 

‚ Fiving.—(a) Tell girls they must cut a hole in the 


to 


larger piece of stuff, to represent a torn garment, and when 


they have done this, tell them to place the garment piece f 


with the right side uppermost, and the selvedge running 


up and down; (b) show them how to place the selvedge | 


of patch to selvedge of garment, and lay it well over the 
hole, and then put stripe to stripe and endeavour to 


ы 
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match all other parts of the pattern, as perfectly as 
possible; (v) then show them how to fix the patch, turn- 
ing in the selvedge sides first, and then е woof; placing 
‘the patch on the garment continually to see that the 
fixing does not interfere with the matching of the pattern, 
and cutting away the turnings, if more than three-eighths of 
an inch deep; (d) tell girls they ought to know how to 
tack the patch ‘on, by beginning on a selvedge side, and 
keeping the material quite flat, so as to see the pattern of 
both garment and patch ; 

(e) illustrate the patch 

placed over the hole, and 

tacked ; (f) recapitulate | 
the method of seaming, 

beginning on a selvedge | 


| 
| 


a 


side, and pressing the 
edges of patch and gar- 
ment together most care- Wrong Side 
fully, in order to preserve TM 
the matching, and hold- | 
ing the patch towards. you while workit 
it, the thumb having a tendency to push the patch upwards 
to the edges: of the creased garment. 
3. Seaming.—(a) When this has been clearly demon- 
strated, tell girls to begin seaming, and to put a few extra 
stitches at the corners for strength; (b) illustrate the 


h Wo T7 
seaming stitches on the diagram (Fig. 76). 
and work all the stitehes 


L'art PAFHETEPAR FETA 


EE 


ng, so as to tighten 


N.B.—Or fix the patch completely, 
afterwards. 

4. Firing, continued.—(a) Whe: 

; attened, tell girls to turn their work to the 

the illustration, and your own 

т, as far as the turnings 


n the seams are finished 


ind neatly flatter 
wrong side, and show by 
work, how to cut up to each corne 
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of the patch, and then cut away the lappets quite evenly ; 


(b) elicit that the hole is made much larger, and that 
there are double raw edges on all sides ; (c) illustrate the 
wrong side (Fig. 77). 

5. Overcasting Stitches.— (а) Demonstrate by the fold 
at the top of the frame, 
how to pass the needle 
up under the double 

Я A edge of a selvedge side, 
about four threads, draw 
the needle out and make 
a half knotat the bottom, 
as in one method of fast- 
ening on buttonhole stitch, then hold the cotton coming 
from this stitch under the left thumb, and put the needle 
in four threads from the raw edges vertically (being careful 
not to catch in the patch), and a little distance from the 
preceding stitch, draw the ° 

needle out under the raw 
edges, rather loosely, thus 
making a knot at the 
bottom, and a connecting 
curved loop of cotton, be- 
tween the stitches; (I) 
illustrate on the slate, and 
tell girls this is called blanket stitch (and embr oidery buttonhole 
stitch, when used to protect scalloped edges of a garment, 


21113210010 [00 


Fi. 79. 


or of embroidery); (е) tell girls to hold the work with raw | 


edges towards them, and to fasten on at one selvi edge side, 
as you did on the frame, and then work with iius fora 


few more stitehes, and they will soon be able to ov ercast , 


the edges loosely and evenly ; (d) illustrate on the wrong 
side, and examine girls’ work at, intervals (Fig. 79). 


ЕТ 
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N.B.—If the cotton is dawn up to the raw edges too tightly, they 
get rolled into lumps, and if the raw edpes are held upwards, 
like a buttonhole, the girls are certain to draw the stitches too 
much. Blanket stitch is useful for overca isting serge material, 
as well as print. 


6. Another method of overcasting is to seam the two 
raw edges together, beginning the stitches at the left-hand 
side, and leaving a space between each stitch. This isa 
dressmaker’s method of overeasting seams of print and 
other materials (Figs. 77 and 78). 


and strongest method of patching 


N. B.—The above is the simples 
print, and other dress mate: 


als. 
Notes.-1.,Another method of fixing the wrong side is to cut 
the garment up to each corner, then cut off the torn material to 


within a quarter-inch 
of the edge, and fold it 
back on to the garment, 
thus revealing the turn- | 
ings of the patch inside, 
and makingan octagonal | 
figure outside the square 
or oblong formed by the 
patch, The raw edges 
being flattened and over- 
cast, separ tely (Fig. 80). Weng Side 
The objections to this Эй 
method are the weak- -—" 
"ne х, cutting the stu eH 
b ed 4 си overeasting. The Z2 is its 
a and smootiness, when the article is ironec 


. The French and Belgian method is to cut away all. the 
garment, then to make a turning on 


so close to the seaming 


worn — torn part of the ¢ 
the garment, mitring the corners, and fitting the patch into 


e tly, 
this hole, matching the pattern exac 
on the patch, which is tacked to the edges of the garment, as 


‚ and turning back a fold 
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am, and then seamed on the wrong side, the 
raw edges being separately overcast. The seaming when 
pressed scarcely shows at all on the right side; and when the 
matching is perfect, the patching is really invisible. 


for an ordinary 


THE GUSSET 

Class.— Older Girls, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

Apparatus.—For the Teucher.—The Paragon Frame, or 
three pieces of material much larger than the girls’, sewing 
needle, tacking and sewing cotton, scissors, a garment, 
such as a shirt, a shirt blouse, a sleeve ( chemise or 
night-shirt sleeve, or infant’s shirt, to show other kinds of 
gussets), slate and chalks. 

For the Class.—Two strips of calico to represent (when 
they are joined together) the garment, and a triungülar 
piece of material for the gusset, sewing needle, tacking 
and sewing cotton, scissors. 

Method.—1. (и) Show the use of the gusset by a 
finished garment, pointing out that it is put at the end of 
sew-and-fell, and run-and-fell seams (sometimes at the end 
of a folded crease, such as at the bottom of an infant's 
closed shirt, where one side is not joined, but simply 
folded, or hip openings of children's knickerbocker drawers), 
to prevent them from breaking away, and to finish them 
off neatly and strongly; (0) show a single triangular 
gusset, put into an infant’s shirt armhole, and explain 


that it is used here to form the sleeve, as well as to > ' 


strengthen the end of the armhole; or a square gusset set 
into a chemise sleeve, or a night-shirt sleeve, to add to the 
width, as well as to strengthen. 


AN. D.— The square gusset forms а triangle when folded. 


o 
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3. Firing the Seam and Hems.—(a) Tell girls to find the 
selvedge of the two strips, and recapitulate the fixing of a 
seu-und-fell, ov a run-and-fell seam for an inch and a half at 
one end; when the girls have finished the stitches on this, 
illustrate the join on the board (Figs. 35 and 86), examine 
their work, and demonstrate the fixing of the opening, 
which might be considered the opening of the body 
of the shirt, or the wrist-opening of a sleeve; (0) 
e side with the single fold by turning 

and bringing it to a point at the top 
) the opposite side of 


show how to fix th 
down a narrow hem 
of the seam, and neatly tack it; (c 


the opening is more difficult to manage, because of the 
double fold which forms the fell); show girls how to cut 
from the raw edge towards the fold, so as to be able to 
turn this fold back to the wrong side, and fix this side 
for a hem to match the other side, and. neatly tack ; (d) 
examine girls’ work; (c) illustrate the tacked hems (Fi s 86). 
3. Firing the Gusset.—(a). Draw illustration of “> 
on slate; (0) tell girls to find the selvedge + of tt 
triangle, and turn down а narrow fold once, then twn 
down a fold on the other short side, then a fold on the 


s, being careful not to 


longest side, which is on the cross, 
ot pearance of the gusset, and 


stretch it; (c) illustrate the ар 
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examine girls’ work ; (7) show them how to fold the gusset 
in half from the apex downwards, to see if the fixing has 
been even, and to get the apex in the middle ; (е) illustrate 
this crease by a dotted line (Fig. 81), and examine work. 


(У.Л. —1f the fixing has been uneven, give a fresh gusset.) 


(/) Show how to fold the point No. 1 down to the raw 


No. 4 on the slate 
diagram; (y) tell 
girls to do the same, 
while you illustrate 
the appearance(Fig. 
82); (Л) elicit that. 
this forms a three- 


sided figure, a tri- 
H angle, only smaller than 
the first. triangle, and 
that*now it has a lining 
£ == aó at the back; (i) explain 

that the lining must be 


D 
! 
1 М i 
7 Hexagon! Lining g made into a Seometric 
1 
{ figure, called a hexagon ; 
н s к 
Ў (j) show girls how to 
2 4 3 turn up corner No, 2 to 
Fig. st. 


point No. 5, on the wrong 
side, examine their work, and tell them to show you how to 
turn up No. 3 to No. 6 ; (i) show the girls how to eut away 


p THE GUSSET B 


LJ 
corners: Nos. 2 and 3, leaving folds to match the depth of 


Мр 


Wrong Side 


ings er the new corners No. 7 and 
the other turnings, and number the new corners No. 7 
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No. 8; (I) illustrate оп the зка the right and wrong 
sides of the triangle and hexagon combined (Figs. 83 and 
84). The gusset is now ready to be fixed to the garment. 

4. Firing Gusset into Garment.—(a) Show girls by slate 
and Paragon, or your own specimen of garment, how to 
place No. 1 of the triangle to the end of the garment 
seam, and close to the seaming stitches, point No. 9, and 
then how to tack the gusset to the 
edges of the opening very carefully, 
from No. 9 to No. 6, and then from 
No. 9 to No. 5, зо аз to keep the 
apex of triangle in its place; (b) 
show girls how to begin the seam- 
ing at No. 5 and seam to No. 6, 
being careful to put a few extra 
stitches at No. 9 ; (c) illustrate the 
seaming stitches on the right side 
(Fig. 85), and while girls are work- 
ing the seam, draw an illustration 
of the wrong side (Fig. 86); (d) 
examine girls’ work, angl when they 
have all reached point No. 6, tell 
them to flatten the seaming stitches, 
and show them how to fix the 
lining, or hexagon, on the wrong side, using another 
needle and tacking cotton, and fastening needle with 
sewing cotton to the work; (е) tell girls to tukn work 
to wrong side, and place the crease in the middle of 
the hexagon to the middle of the seam, and tack it, being 
careful to keep the sides quite even, and pulling the line 
Nos. 2 and 3 of hexagon, to make it lie quite flat over the 
full and bulky part of seam; (f) illustrate the lining 
(Fig. 86); (g) show girls how to bring the needle and 


pase 


Fig, 57. 
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sewing cotton to the wrong side at No. 6, and fell the 
lining from this point to point No. 5; (h) while girls are 
felling illustrate the stitches on lining ; (i) when point No. 
5 is reached show girls how to bring needle through to the 
right side at No. 5, and stitch the top of gusset along the 
crosswise edge, as far as No. 6, telling them to be careful 
to stitch near the edge, and not to stretch this part of the 
gusset too much ; (j) show them how to fasten off neatly, 
and press the lining firmly with cither thimble or thumb ; 
(Ж) illustrate the felling and stitching, on wrong and right 
sides (Figs. 85 and 86), and a gusset set. into a sleeve or 


body of shirt (Fig. 87). 


Моње. Тһе gusset should be divided into at least two 


separate lessons. 
Й 


CHAPTER XMI 


RUN-AND-FELL SEAM——BUTTONHOLES—MARKING 


Tux-AND-FELL SEAM 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil and Student "Teachers. 

Apparatus.— Por the Teacher.— Two pieces of calico or 
muslin, needle, tacking and sewing cotton, slate, chalks, 
Frame, finished garments. 

For the Class—Two pieces of calico or muslin, needle, 
tacking and sewing cotton. 

Method.—1. (4) Show by à fnished garment, such ав 
a child's muslin pinafore, that à run-and-fell is used instead 
of a sew-and-fell ; (0) explain that if this kind of seam is 


very well done, jt saves time in fixing and in working, and 
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is quite as strong and neat as ‘sew-and-fell ; (е) tell girls 
that this method of joining material with raw edges is 
most suitable for such materials as muslin, Nainsook, fine 
calico, and that a run-and-fell, like а sew-and-fell, is 


placed at the side seams of garments, and also across the 
woof, as when repairing a garment by putting a new top 
or bottom to it; (d) write the title of the lesson on the 
slate. . 

2. The Fiving.—(a) Recapitulate the way of finding the 


Wrong Side 


— — 


Selvedge M A „ 


Fic. 88. ы 


selvedge of both pieces of material, and tell girls to put a 
mark, or a pin to indicate it; (b) show girls how to turn 
down a fold about a quarter of an inch deep, telling.them 
to work with you and to crease the folded edge firmly 
and evenly, and to turn this fold upwards, so as “to show 
the crease; (с) illustrate on slate (Fig. 88), and examine 
girls’ work; (0) show how to place the second piece of 
material upon the first, with the selvedge edge а little 
distance below the crease and running parallel to it, then 
how to turn the fold of the first piece down over the 
second, without rolling its raw edge ; (е) illustrate on slate 


oe '; 
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NE - s. В 
(Fig. 89), and examine ; (7) show girls where to begin to 
tack the three thicknesses by а mark on the illustration 

ы 2 
and by your own work. 

N.B.—The tacking should be neat and secure, and should lie just 


above the raw edge of the fold (Fig. 89); examine girls’ work. 
when tacked. Г i 


3. The Stitehes—(«) Recapitulate the running stitch on 

x E к : 
the Frame, the gils working with you; (0) show how to 
fasten on just below the raw edge, as for gathering, and then 


Wrong Side 


В 
Fic. 80, 


а with the running stitch, being careful to tell the 
stitches must be taken quite through the 
, and that at certain regular intervals a 
am firm and secure. 


procee 
girls that these 
double material 
back stitch is advisable to make the se 
und-fell is always on account of the 


LJ 
(2.2. — The objection to run-u 
y done, leaves gaps in the seam.) 


running, which, if careless] 
(7) Ilustrate the stitch (Fig. 89), and examine girls’ work ; 
(4!) when the running stitch is finished, then show girls 
how to press the fell down smoothly and evenly to hide 
the raw edge, and recapitulate felling on the Frame, elicit- 
ing how it should be fastened on and worked ; (¢) illustrate 
the felling stitches (Fig. 90), and examine work, both 
and right sides, and pull th 
and condemn slip-shod work. 


on wrong e seam to sce if the 
material is firmly joined, 
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Х.В. —Тһе seam on the right side fnust be one straight crease, 

ANotes.—1. Ву the above’ method of fixing, the running 
stitches can be kept more regular, and no raw edges can possibly 
be seen on the right side. 

2. Another method is to turn down a fold on one piece and 
lay the second piece on it, with the raw edge just below the folded 


Fold of Material 


у 
РУ УУ ELELE LEE > 
ә 


Right Side 


Fic. 90. 
edge of the first, and then tack the double material along by the 
raw edge of the fold, which cannot be seen, but only guessed at, 
because it is covered over, By this method the running stitches 
are often irregular, and the raw edge is frequently seen on the 
right side, beside the possibility of slip stitch running, 


BurroxHOoLEs—aAND MARKING 
Тнк BurrONHOLE WITH BOTH ENDS BRACED 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil Teachers and Students. 

Apparatus.. For the Teacher and the Class.—The same 
as in previous lessons on the buttonhole, and marking a 
letter. 
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Method. —(«) Recapitulate by means of the Frame 
the buttonhole stitch, and let the girls work it on the 
canvas samplers, and then the method of working the 
round corner, and the braced end, illustrating on the 
chequered board and slate а (^) when the girls have renewed 
their knowledge of working the buttonhole, in this way, 
show them how to work the two sides of the slit, before 
finishing the corners, beginning at the left end of the band, 
and when this end is reached again, recapitulate by Frame 


Fic. 91. 


and illustration the method of bracing it; (c) when this 
corner is braced, show girls how to pass the needle between 
the canvas afd its lining, and bring it out, at the right-hand 
end of the slit, at the side of the corner, which will enable 
them to work from left to right; (7) illustrate the com- 
pleted buttonhole, and show girls that this kind of button- 
hole is used for the front of day shirts, and on women's 
dress bodices, and is really the strongest method of working 
an ordinary-shaped slit ; (v) when girls have worked the slit 
on the canvas, recapitulate the process of making a band, cut- 
ting а slit on it fo fiż a button, and the whole of the method 
of working a buttonhole with both ends braced (Fig. 91). 


N.B.—1. It takes some girls a long time to master the 
buttonhole stitch, and the method of making the corners, so a 
good plan is to give older girls a six-inch square of double 


N 
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material, on which they can practise stitching, feather-stitcli, 
chain-stitch, knotting; by marking off the surface into 
squares, within which buttonholes can be eut, the warp and 
woof way, and sometimes on the cross. 

. Buttonholes for children's and women’s frock and dress bodices 
should be cut away at the corners nearest the edge of the hem, 
and then worked round, to allow of a button with a ‘shank 
fitting the hole easily. Tailor-made dresses and jackets have 
buttonholes of this description. 


CHAPTER XIV 
e 
WHIP-STITCH, AND SETTING ON A FRILL 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher. —The Paragon Frame 
(when making the stitch or setting on the frill), Mull 
muslin, or Nüinsodk, one inch deep and six inches long, 
and a piece of calico three inches square, chequered board, 
slate, chalks, needle, tacking and sewing cotton, pins, 
scissors, Demonstration Frame, with a roll placed on the 
folded edge, to represent the fold on the material, and 
some garments trimmed with hand-made frills. 

For the Class.—A three-inch square of calico, and a strip 
of Nainsook 1 х 6 inches, needles, tacking and sewing 
cotton, and pins (or a strip of print, or embroidery). 

Method.—1. (и) Tell girls that hand- made frilling is a 
very economical way of making trimming for a night- 
gown, chemise, drawers, children's pinafores, pillow- "a 
and that a quarter of a yard of Nainsook, w hich eosts 3d., 
will fully trim a night-gown ; (b) recapitulate the method 
of making, tacking, and dividing a band ; (е) illustrate it 
on the board (Fig. 92); (d) „Show girls how to fix the 
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muslin which is to form The frill thus :—First tell them to 
find the selvedges, and show them how to fix a very 
narrow flat hem on the two selvedge sides, which are the 
short ones, and tack them; then tell them to fix one long 
side, being very careful with the corners, and to hem 
these three sides very neatly ; when the hems are com- 
pleted, show girls 
how to divide the 
frill into halves and 
quarters for the sake 
of regulating the ful- 
ness, and then show 
Fio. 92. them how to put a 

few stitches at these 

divisions, and then how to hold the wrong side’ of strip 
towards them, and fix a narrow hem at the right-hand 
end,’and then fasten up this corner by seaming, and work 
a few hemming stitches. (This has been found a very 


Fic, 93. 


advantageous method for setting the frill on the band 
neatly, and for preventing the raw edges, when rolled, 
coming out at this end into a sharp point.) | 

Next show girls how to form the roll, by placing the 


material between the left thumb and forefinger, in a 


slanting position, and rubbing 16 downwards and upwards 


with the left thumb, till ihe raw edge is completely 
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oJ 
hidden, and a good firm roll is obtained. (The roll 
should not be too deep, nor too narrow ; it is absurd 
to state the number of threads.) 


XN. B.— The girls should be allowed to practise this rolling of raw 
edges on short waste pieces of material, before they make the 
roll on the specimen frill. When the girls have rolled about 
one anda half inches, illustrate (F and then demonstrate 
the way to make the stitch on the frame. К 


2. The Whip-Stitch—(a) Explain that the stitch makes 
the roll on the material, look like a whip-cord, and that 
this is probably the origin of the name of whip-stitch ; (0) 
fasten the cord to the right-hand side of Frame, so that it 
comes out to the front towards you, then tell girls to 
count with you eight strands to the left on the Frame, and 
show més clearly that you put the needle to the back of 
the roll, and quite under it, in a slanting direction to the 
left, so that the cotton can be drawn up easily ; (v) elicit 
that you have made a very long slanting stitch on the,top 
of the roll, and a short’ stitch under it; (4) illustrate on 
the chequered board the shape of the stitch thus :—Put 
a dot in the space on the right-hand side and mark it 
No. 1, then tell girls to count up two lines with you to 
represent the roll, then count eight lines to,the left, and 
put а dot in the space and mark it No. 9, then count two 
more lines to the left and two down and mark it No. 3; 
tell girls to watch, while you draw a slanting line from 
No. 2 to No. 1, and a short dotted slanting life from 
No. 2 to No. 3 (Fig. 94). 

CN. B.—The short dotted line may be straight, if it is preferred to 

put the needle in straight. It is, however, found much easier, 


while holding the frill in a slanting position, on the left fore- 
finger, to put the needle in slanting, ) 


(e) Tell girls to take пр frill and work the stitches, while 


round it, as for gathers. 
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you demonstrate on the Frame and on the slate (Figs. 93 and 
94), being careful to examine their work, and to question 
them as to the reason of putting the needle quite wader the 
roll, and not through it; (f) when the first one and a half 
inches are whipped, again demonstrate the method of 
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rolling to the next quarter of the frill, and recapitulate 
the working of the stitch ; (0) tell girls to roll to the next 
half of frill, and work the stitches as far as the hem, while 


you show on the slate what the material will be like when 
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fully drawn up (Fig. 95) ; (0) show girls how to draw the 
muslin up to form the frill, the same length as the band, 
and put in a pin at the left end, and wind the cotton 
Cxamine the girls’ work, and 
explain that this word frill is connected es full. | 

3. Fixing the Frill on the Band.—(a) Show girls that 


n 
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the right side of band must be placed uppermost on the 
desk, with folded edge towards the top; (b) tell them to 
place theirs in this way, then show them how to place the 
whipped edge of frill, with the right side downwards, and 


pw 27. 
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thus facing the right side of the band, quite close to its 

folded ейде; (r) examine girls’ work, then show them how 

to pin the right and left hand ends of frill to the land, 

then how to regulate the fulness by matching the divisions 
е 


on frill with the divisions on band, and putting in pins in . 
these placés (or fasten one-half of frill to band, and illus- 
trate thus far, letting girls finish the other half in the 
same way, without any help, Fig. 96), then let them tack. 
frill to the band, and remove the pins (Fig. 97). 

4, Setting-on Stitch—(a) Show girls how to hold frill 


„the whipping cotton, 
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ө 
towards them, and then how to fasten the right-hand end 
by seaming the hemmed portion of frill to the band; (0) 
when girls are quite ready, show by the Paragon, or by your 
own whipped frill, how to put the needle in quite straight 
under the middle of each voll, so that the stiteh is the same 
as seaming, and the slanting portion of it rests between 
the rolls, while the straight stiteh lies under the roll, and 
is seen on the right side; (c) illustrate the appearance of 
stitches on the slate, and the position of needle for making 


the stitch. (Fig. 97), then recapitulate, the girls working 
^ B ©' А E 
with you; (0) examine their work frequently. 
х,в.—1. Sóme people › 
the middle of the roll, and not under it. 
o, Whichever method is used, the frill, when sewn to the band, 


` should be flattened like a seam. А А 
3 qme people also recommend stroking а frill, but the author 


objects to this process, because girls are likely, however carefully 
they have been taught, to mark the muslin with the pin. 


5. Fastening of —@) When girls i t 
last pin demonstrate to them collectively, how to unwind 
i and to finish off the frill by a narrow 


ent, seaming the end, and 


think it neater to put the needle through 


are getting near the 


om, as 7 » commencem 
hem, as at the comme 


break off the whipping cotton, then continue the setting- 
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on stitch, seaming this hemmed” portion very firmly and 
neatly to the algo of the band; (b) take out tacking 
threads, and flatten the frill at its edge, and pinch it 
between finger and thumb to keep the fulness in place ; 
(c) tell girls to take out marks of division on the frill and 
on the band; (4) illustrate the appearanee of the right 
side on the slate (Fig. 98). 


Notes.—1. Whipping cotton must be vert good and strong, 
and s fine to suit the muslin. 

The girls’ hands must be particularly clean, before 
Wo to roll the materia 

3. Muslin, Swi iss, Madeira, Irish embroidery, and dress 
material can be whipped at the edge, and set on bands, and 
front folds, as by above methods. Р 

4. Some people like to hold the band towards them, while 
seaming the frill to the band. It is not such a good method in 
practically trimming a garment, as the frill cannot be so базу 
regulated to the divisions on the band, for it is not always 
possible to tack the frill to the band, completely, 

5. Materials for frills must be eut across the woof: the depth 
is always the selvedge way of the stuff. The roll for the whip- 
stitch must be made on the wrong side of the material, The 
girls should learn how to make frills, on dress material, e.g. 
print, drill, to form trimmings for sleeves of pifiafores, frocks, 
and flounces for skirts, and collars of blouses. 

6. Fine calico whipped makes most excellent frills, and can 
be used instead of muslin. 


CHAPTER XV 
FLANNEL BINDING, AND SEAMS IN FLANNEL 


FLANNEL BINDING 


Class.—Older Girls, Pupil apd Student Teachers. 


° 
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Apparatus.—/ the Teacher and Class.—A square of 
flannel (white or coloured) binding to match the coiour of 
flannel, needle, tacking and sewing cotton. 

V.2L.—Slate and chalks for teacher, and a flannel garment, e.g. 

infant's barrowcoat, or head flannel. 

Method.—1. Show girls by the garments that the raw 

edges of flannel are generally bound with sarcenet ribbon, 


Right Side 


9 — — 
. Selvedge 
"x Fio, 90, 
galloon, or a kind of thin tape called flannel binding, and 


that the binding is neater and more ornamental than a 


herring-Boned hem. к! | 
2.. The Fiving.—(a) Show girls that the binding material 
s merely to show a little way over 


is nearly always put on, i Э 
the edge on the right side, and in order to fix it properly it 
в ng into thirds ; (b) show the 


is necessary to divide the bindi 1 t 
girls how to divide the binding by creasing one-third of it 
quite evenly, and when they have done the same, demon- 
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a 
strate clearly how to lay the wrong side of the binding on 
to the right side of the flannel over the raw edge (be- 
ginning with the selvedge side first), without rolling the 
edge of the flannel; (c) let the girls find the right side of 
their flannel, and the selvedge of it, and tack the binding 
neatly along one selvedge side; (4) illustrate the appear- 
ance (Fig. 99), and examine their work; (e) show the 
girls how to turn the corner of the flannel, so as not to 
pucker the binding, 
by making a pleat in 
the binding from left 
to right, and put in 
a small pin till the 
binding is tacked to 
the flafnel; (f) tell 
girls to hold the 


Right Side 


binding rather tightly = ш 
in the left hand while Selvedge 


fixing, and the flannel 
loosely, so as to pre- 
vent puckering, and 
to allow the binding Fia. 100. 
to lie quite flat and " 
smooth without wrinkles; (y) illustrate the corner (Fig. 
100), and examine girls’ work ; (h) let them tack the bind- 
ing on the woof side, while you examine frequently, and 
then show them once more how to turn the cérner by 
pleating the binding as above; (i) let the girls fix the 
other sides without any help, while you examine and 
illustrate the appearance of the specimen on the right side 
(Fig. 100). | 
3. The Stitches—(a) Show girls how to begin in the 
middle of a selvedge side, and hem neatly as far as the 
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corner, show them how to slip the needle up to the top of 
the pleat, and hem it down; the needle and cotton will 
then be in a position to hem the next side. 

(N.B.—If fixed for machine sewing, the binding must be stitched 

close to the edge.) 

(P When all the sides and corners are neatly hemmed, 
show girls how to turn the work to the wrong side and 
tack, and then neatly run the binding just above its edge, 
being careful to fasten the corner pleats in the same way 
as on the right side, and not to draw the flannel binding too 
vigorously over to the wrong side, so as to roll the edges. 
ust be made for the thick edges of the 
Il be less than two-thirds of the binding 


flannel, so that there wi 

on the wrong side. The binding is often ornamented with 
feather-stitch above the hemming on the right side. The join in 
the binding should, if possible, be made by a pleat at a corner.) 


(c) Tllustrate the wrong side of the binding, and examine 


(V.B.—Some gllowance m 


girls’ work often. 

Notes. —1. The chief fault is putting the binding on too 
loosely, thus giving it a very wrinkled appearance, and also too 
deep on the right side. Half the width of the binding is some- 
times preferred, but it is less neat in appearance than a third of 
the width. Other faults are :—(1) Leaving the pleats at the 
(2) not placing the binding far enough 


corners unfastened ; 
e of the garment, thus causing it to break 


down from the raw édg' 
away when the flannel is washed. 

2, Binding enters into the tailo 
and upholsterer's arts, and should be taught to older girls, not 
only on flannel, but on dress materials, chair and box covers, 
valances, and cloth petticoats. 
braid in the following manner :— 
or a quarter of an inch from the e 
right side facing the right side of the petticoat, then run and 
back-stitch the braid to the garment, а little distance from its 


own edge, and afterwards turn the braid to the wrong side, being 
Б> 


vs, dressmaker's, milliner’s, 


The latter are usually bound with 
Place the braid about one-sixth 
dge of the garment, with the 


^ 
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careful not to draw it over the edge of the garment too tightly, 

and fell, or run it neatly. 

З. A corner in flannel binding.—In turning a corner, fold the 
binding towards your right hand, creasing it quite evenly over 
thé edge of flannel, at right angles with the corner (A, Fig. 101), 
Now fold the binding back to the left, and even with the top 
edge, thus forming a diagonal from corner A to the depth of 
the binding. Open out the binding, and you will find a 
straight crease at corner A, and a diagonal crease from it to the 
left. Put edge of flannel under binding, and you will find that 
the diagonal folds fit beautifully at the corner, both on the 


right and wrong sides (Figs. 101 and 101a). 


Right Side 


E 
Fic. 101. 
Fold 


1— = 


Le т. 


Right Sidee 
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SEAMS IN FLANNEL GARMENTS 
A. FLANNEL PETTICOAT 


Method.— 1. (и) Find the selvedges, right sides, and 
the way of the nap of both breadths ; (b) then put in pins 
with points downwards, in the, same direction as the пар; 


кз» 
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(7) face the breadths by ‘placing the ‘two right sides to- 


gether, the edge of 
the upper breadth 


ы > —— —— —— —— е 


being a quarter of 
an inch iower than 
the edge of the under 
breadth (Fig. 102); Fics 108 
(2) tack both together . 
firmly and neatly a quarter of an inch below the raw edge 
of the upper breadth ; (^) fasten the breadths together by 
and back-stitch, being careful only to make two, or at 
‘ee run stitches, and then a back-stitch, which 
re threads for- 


run 


most thi 
D 
must not, however, be taken two or mor 


wards, as in ordinary stitehing, or gaps will be left in the 


, and will produce bad results on the right side. 

nust be done most carefully and 
lemned more than great gaps in 
Jess run and back-stitches on 


seam 
V.B.—This part of the work mn 
strongly, for nothing is cond 
flannel seams, produced by care 

o the wrong side (Fig. 102). 
9. (и) When the join is completed by the run and 
m back - stitch, flatten the 
а seam by pressing under 
і from the right side, and 
a nest a reap cafes, ese esto turn down the deeper raw 
edge of the underlying 
breadth over the stitches 
| to form a fell; (b) tack 
E = along the edge without 
Е puckering the fell ; (е) her- 
ring-bone the raw edge neatly and securely, taking all the 
stitches quite through to the right side (Fig. 103); (d) 


take out tacking threads and press well. 
ngest way of joining flannel 


N.B.—This is considered the stron 
breadths. 
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D. Barrowcoat, OR Bopices, OR VE 


Method.—(") Find the selvedges, right sides, and way 
of the nap, and face the breadths, as described above ; 
(>) place the selvedges quite close together, and tack three- 


Fro. 104. 
eighths of an inch from the edges, neatly and firmly ; (c) run 
and back-stitch as described in A along by tacking thread ; 
(7) when the join is completed, flatten it, and place the single 
edges to the right and to the left, on the garment ; (е) tack 


105. 


them firmly without puckering, or drawing the centre join 
too tightly ; (f) herring-bone each side (Figs. 104 and 105). 
iV. B.—' This makes а nice flat seam, but there is double work in 
herring-boning, and the centre join often gives way, after the 
article is washed, unless it is back-stitehed frequently. 
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| (5 ANOTHER SEAM IN FLANNEL. 


Method.—The same as in lesson B as far as (/), when, 


instead of herring-boning each raw edge, the herring-bone 


А ә 
4 stitch is worked over the centre jom. 
N.B.—This protects the centre join, but leaves the raw edges un- 


protected, The author does not recommend it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


VARIOUS METHODS OF MAKING SHAMS ON CALICO, 


LINEN, MUSLIN 


° 


MANTUAMAKER'S HxwwixG (Fig. 197). 


Methoa.—(a) Turn the garment to the wrong side and 
place one raw edge à 
| little below the other ; 
(b) turn the upper edge 
over the lower twice, as 


in fixing à hem, and hem 
thicknesses. тйлй. 


en оп the wrong side, 


Hem 


Wrong \Side 


through allthe 


N.B,—The stitches are only se 
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+ + е S ae + 

Use.—It is а quick and usefül method of joining sides 

of muslin and print pinafores, skirts of white calico and 
cloth petticoats, bags, and sleeves that have no linings. 


Bopicr Seams (Fig. 108) 


Method.—(4) Place the two raw edges quite even on 
the right side, and tack about a quarter of an inch deep ; 


Fie, 108, " 
(0) run апа back-stitch neatly and firmly jást above the 
tacking thread ; (c) take out tacking cotton, and turn the 
garment to the wrong side ; (d) press up the edge that has 
been fastened by run and back-stitch, and tack just below 
the raw edges, which are on the wrong side, i.e. about one- 
quarter of an inch deep ; (е) run and back-stitch or machine 
stitch, along by the tacking threads. 

-V.2.—The stitches are not seen on the right side. 


'Use.—(«) To join the various parts of a calico 
bodice; (b) sides of muslin and print pinafores, frock 
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" 
bodices, skirts of petticoats and frocks; (c) for materials 
that fray very much, e.g. serge, and which are not strongly 
enough protected by over-casting. 


GERMAN HEMMING 


Method.—(a) Turn down the raw edges of both 
sides of the material once, on the wrong side, rather 
narrow, and quite even; (b) place the right side of one 
piece on to the wrong side of the first, so that the folded 
edge of the second lies just below the raw edge of the 
first, or under piece ; (v) then hem the folded edge of the 
second piece to the single material lying under, from right 
to left, so that it is like hemming upside down ; (d) when 
this edge is hemmed, put your hand up the garment, and 
flatten the seam, from the right side, and then turn down 
the fitst fold over the second, and fell it neatly. 

Ne B.—This is a very neat substitute for sew-and-fell, when a very 

flat seam is desirable. 16 is somewhat like counter-hem. 

Use.—HFor seams of chemises, nightgowns, shirts, and 
petticoats. Xt is quite as strong as the older method of 


"gew-and-fell seam, and looks better, when well done, 


because all thé stitches are worked on the wrong side. 


[ GERMAN SEAMING 


Method.—(a) Place the two selvedges together, edge to 
edge, on the right side, and lay them quite flat on the left 
forefinger, and begin to work from top to bottom; (b) 
fasten on the cotton by bringing the needle through one 
edge from the under or wrong side to the right, and leave 
an end of cotton hanging towards the worker; (е) then 
place the needle in a slanting direction under the opposite 

о ‘ 
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edge, and the fastening-on end, about two or three threads 
from the last stitch ; (d) now place the needle under the 
opposite edge and abere the fastening-on end of cotton ; 
(е) proceed in this way till the seam is finished. It must 
lie perfectly flat. 

Use.—This seam is used for the selvedges of sheets, 
pillow-slips, narrow selvedges of trimmings, v.g. embroidery, 


Mull muslin frilling, everlasting edging, nnd lace. 


-V.B.—The cotton crosses itself, between the two selvedges, 


COUNTER-HEMMING OR FELLING 


Method.—(a) Place the two wrong sides of the material 
together, edge to edge; (b) turn down, towards you, an 
eighth, or a sixth, or a quarter of an inch, according to the 
depth required, on the right side; (е) move the piece lying 
uppermost away, and you will find the turning on this is 
on the right side, and the turning on the other edge Ís on 
the wrong side ; (d) place the edge which has the turning 
on its right side under the other edge, so that raw edges 
are completely hidden, and yet not rolled ; (4 tack along 
the centre; (f) hem the fold on the right side; (y) and 
then the fold оп the wrong side. "This also* makes a very 
flat seam, but the fold of one hem, as well as the stitches, 
is visible on the right side. 


AN.B.—The same fixing, however, сап be used, and the edges can 
be stitched on the right side. 


Use.—This seam is very useful for children’s shifts, 
for muslin pinafores, and at the shoulder seams of infants? 
first shirts, the Cottage Pinafore, and in flannelette, 


v 
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STRENGTHENING TAPES—PIPING 
STRENGTHENING TAPES 


Use.—1. A strengthening tape is a substitute for a 
susset, at the ends of seams and slits, especially in flannel 


> 


garments, where gussets would be too bulky. 


5 


2. They are also used at.the corners of the flaps in 
infants’ shirts, boys’ sailor collars, at the bottom of the 
ә armholes of the Cottage and 

other pinafores, and they are 
shaped when placed jn these 


C SUE 
positions. 

3. When placed at the 
bottom of the placket hole of 
petticoats, dress skirts, and 

Fic. 109. 


front folds of shirts, night- 
gowns, and chemises, they are put on quite straight. 
Method. — 1. Shaped Strengthening Tapes. — (а) The 
opening, at say the side of the flannel shirt, has been already 
fixed for a hem gnd herring-boned (Fig. 110); (b) turn 
down a narrow fold once at each end of the tape, but on 
opposite sides, so that one fold is on wrong side, and one 
on the 16%; (c) then turn the tape во that it crosses 
somew here about half its length, and forms the base of an 
angle; (d) fold the tape again to see that the long sides 
are equal in length ; (е) put a small pin or a few tacking 
stitches, to keep the crossed tape in position (Fig. 109). 
V.B.—If you are using the tape from a long piece, and not a short 
end cut off, the fixing would be done while sewing it to the 
edge of the slit. 
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э. Fixing Tape to the Garment—(a) Turn the wrong side 
of the garment towards you, and place the wrong side of 
the tape at О (Fig. 110) to the end of the slit or seam, 
and put їп a pin; (0) then place A to the garment and put 
in a pin, and then B, and putin a pin; (е) measure the 
sides once more, to see that the tape is placed equally on 


Wrong Side 


Fio, 110. 


both sides of the slit; (d) tack the tape in position, and 
take out the pins; (e) seam the garment to the tape, ie. 
hold the garment towards you and seam neatly from B to 
A (Fig. 110); (f) slip the needle under the tape at A, 
and bring it out in position for felling, and fell the tape 
to the garment as far as D, then fell the crossing piece of 


tape to that which lies under, and not through the material, 
at 
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as far as E, then slip the "needle back to D and fell on, till 
B is reached, where the cotton must be fastened off neatly 
and strongly ; (у) flatten the tape by pressing it well be- 
tween the palms of the hand; (A) illustrate on both right 
and wrong sides; the stitches must show through quite 
distinctly on the right side. 

NV. B.—1, If the shaped tape is put on toa calico or holland garment, 


ihe only difference in the illustration will be hemming stitches 
on the hems of the opening of the garment, instead of herring- 


bone stitches. 

2. In placing the tape to a flannel garment, be careful to hold it 
tightly, while tacking, and the flannel loosely, as the latter will 
be tightened by shrinking in washing ; in a calico garment the 
tape should not be held too tightly, or it will be puckered, 

3. Unshaped Strengthening Tapes. — (а) Turn down a 
narrow fold at each end of the tape on its wrong side ; 
(0) crease the tape in half across its width; (с) place the 

ө. n 

selvedge edge on the wrong side of the garment, over the 

endsof the slit, the crease matching the middle of it, and 

then fell the tape neatly and firmly to the garment, being 
careful with the corners. 
> 


Ріріхс (Fig. 111) 


Method.—(«) Uut strips of calico, or dress material, 
on the cross, sufficiently wide to admit the cord, and to 
form a false hem; (0) join these together as described 
in lessén on false hems on the cross, so that they are 
the proper length for the piping which is required ; (e) 
place the piping cord on the crosswise strip, fully three- 
eighths of an inch from the edge, then turn this fold over 
the cord, and tack through the two thicknesses, pressing 
the cord up to the folded edge, tightly ; (d) turn the 
corded edge towards you, and lay the wrong side of the 
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piping to the right side of the garment, about a quarter 
of an inch from the top edge, and leaving half an inch 
beyond the side edge of the garment ; (c) tack firmly ; (f) 
then run and hack-stitch the three thicknesses firmly 
together, the stitches being made just above the cord ; (у) 
when it is run and back-stitehed, fold the cording back to 
the wrong side, and press the garment evenly against it, 
at the top, to make cord set well at she edge; (A) the 
false hem is then folded under evenly once, and at the 


o „111. 


5 


corners, and hemmed to the lining of the garment, or if 
there is no lining, quite through the garment itself. 


N.B.—1. If a string is used, as at waist and neck of infants fock, 
or at neck of nightgown, the ends of the piping must be turned 
under to its own wrong side, and neatly stitched on the right 
side, to prevent them from being bulky or ravelling out, when 
the string is drawn through. Ы 

2. If the garment is to be fastened by button and buttonholes, 
hooks and eyes, then the ends of the piping car be felled neatly 
to the garment. ° 

3. Piping is sometimes used without the false hem, when it is 


placed between crosswise strips of material equally, the raw " 


edges being quite even, and tacked just below the cord. The 
piping is then placed on the right side of the даги н, with 
the raw edges of piping close to raw edges of garment, and the 
lining of the garment is placed on the top of the cord, the raw 
edge close to the others, then tacked through all the thicknesses 
close to the cord, and afterwards stitched. The lining is folded 
back and well creased, so that all the raw edges are inside, and 
the cord is at the edge, between the right side of material and 
its lining. This method is used in piping yokes, and arm- 


holes, and lined frock bodices. 


| 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ORNAMENTAL STITCHES USED IN PLAIN NEEDLEWORK :— 
CORAL AND FEATHER TCIL—CHAIN-STITCH—FANCY 
HERRING - BONING— BIASSING— KNOTTING—SCALLOP- 


ING—SINGLH HEM STITCH—EYELET-ILOLES, 


CORAL AND FEATHER STITCH 


Class.— Older Girls, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

» U LU e S 
Apparatus.—Jor the Teacher.— Demonstration Frame, 
slate, chalks, calico bands, flannel garments, crochet or 


embroidery cotton, or flourishing thread, flax, sik, wool, 


and suitable needles. 
For the Class—Fivst lesson : lined or unlined canvas, 


afterwards bands of garments, flannel petticoat or head 


flannel, suitable needles, cotton, ete. 

Method.—1. (и) Show how to hold the work 
left forefinger, as for setting-in gathers, or over the same 
(in the following lesson the work is 
; (0) show by specimens on garments, 
stitch ave worked both on double and 
as edges of bands, 


over 


finger as for stitching 
held in the fiyst way) 
that coral and feather 
—on double material such 
s, and on single material between tuck 
worked on bands, they 


single material 
hems, and. tuck 
that when these stitches are 
keep the edges firm and flat, and ornament them still more 
effectively than stitching would do; and when they are 
worked on single material, they аге used for ornamenta- 


tion only. 
2. Fastening on 
wrong to right side, b 


1.—(«) Show how to bring needle from 
etween two selvedge threads, and 
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leave an end, which can be worked over, as in marking, or, 
if double material, slip the needle between the folds of 
band and secure by a baclestiteh on the right side; (0) 
let class do the ваше; (е) examine. 

3. Coral-stitch—(a) Show how to count two threads 
to the right of where the cotton is coming out, and put 
the needle under two or more threads vertically, drawing 
the cotton down straight and putting it under the point 
of the needle; recapitulate, the class working with you; 
(ф) show how to draw the needle and cotton 
out loosely, and explain that the cotton, 
flax, silk, and especially wool, must never c 
be drawn tightly, or the material will be ima ls 
puckered, and, after washing, the stitches 
will be zpoilt; (с) class draw out needles; |З 
(d) recapitulate by a diagram on sectional i~ 
board, put a dot between two selvedge 
lines and call it No. 1, count two lines to ы 
the right and mark in the space No. 2, 
count down two lines and mark No. 3 in 
space, draw a slanting line from Nos. 1 to 
3, and a straight line from Nos. 2 to 3, 
giving the appearance of a half-knot at . 
No. 3 (Figs. 112 and 113); (e) tell the*class to take up 
samplers, and work next stitch with you: count on, the 
frame two threads to the left of where the cotton is 
coming out, draw cotton coming from last stitelf down 
in a straight line, and put left thumb on it, then. throw 


| 
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cotton to the left over the thumb, and place the needle 


under two threads vertically, and draw it out above 
the cotton, thus making a half knot, and a straight 
stitch ; examine girls’ work, and show by the frame that 
only the straight stitches can be seen on the wrong side; 


pmm - 
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the slanting piece of vatton; which connects the „straight 
stitches is only seen on the right side; (f) recapitulate 
by diagram on the board :—Count to the left of No. 3 two 
lines and mark No. 4 in the space, and down two lines 
and mark No. 5, draw a slanting line 
from Nos. 3 to 5, and a straight line 
| from Nos. 4 to 5, giving again the ap- 

pearance of a half-knot at No. 5 (Figs. 
/ 112 and 113); (y) work another stitch 
I-- with the class, and in recapitulating on 
the board, elieit how the stiteh is worked, 
and let one girl come out and draw it, 
and another come out and put the needle 
in position (Figs 112 and 113); (/) 
impress upon class that coral апа feather 
stitch are substitutes for stitching on 
Р bands, and, to be useful as well as orna- 
mental, they must be taken quite through 
to the wrong side, where all the straight 
stitehes must be seen distinctly. 

4. Heathey-stitch —The method is the same as for coral- 
stitch, except that the needle is put under two or more 
threads diagonally each time (Fig. 114). 

Notes —1. The yattesns of both coral and feather stitch may 
be very simple (eg. a single stitch, which, with Enotting, is 
exceedingly pretty for baby linen) or elaborate, py Fig. 114. 

2. The numbers of threads between the stitches, and for 
ary with the quality of the material 
м Though in learning the 
yet in working 
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size of stitehes, must v 
upon which the stitches are worked. 
stitch on canvas, the workers count the threads, 
this becomes tedious, 
o measure the space with 
ar and even, and 


x and sometimes 
on calico, or flannel, t 


impossible, "The best method is t 


the eye. The patterns must be kept regul. 
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є 
must match. If worked on the two edges of a collar-band or 


front fold, or from top of nightgown downwards, the pattern 


for each must be begun in the same direction ; for instance, if 
the pattern of the outer edge of a front fold is fastened on at 
the top, and worked towards the point, then the pattern of the 


inner edge must be worked downwards as well. 


3. In fastening on a new needleful of cotton (и) pass the 


used-up cotton {о the wrong side, and weave the needle under 
. 


Fic, 114. 


and over {һе straight stitehes, as in back-stitthing ; fasten 
off by a baek-stiteh and cut the cotton ; (b) pass the needle 
through the folds of double material, aml secure it on the 
wrong side by a back-stiteh, and then bring it to the right 
side, through the half knot of the last stitch. 


CHAIN-STITCH. 
Class and Apparatus.— The same as above. 
Method.—1. Show the class by garments that this 
stitch is used to ornament the gathers on children’s 
pinafores and frock bodies, collars of boys’ sailor blouses, 


and the hem and tucks of flannel garments. 


T 


—< 
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2. The Chain-stitch—(a) Show how to hold the work 
as for darning, and explain that the stitch is worked 
downwards from top to bottom ; (0) show by frame how 
to bring the needle through from wrong to right side, and 
leave a long end, which must be woven dg the stitches 
on the wrong side, afterwards ; (с) let class do this; (d) 
show them how to hold the cotton loosely оп the right 
side, and then how to put the needle into the same piace, 
the cotton is coming out, and bring the needle out 
two threads below, above the cotton 
which forms a Joop under the needle, draw 
needle out carefully, and let the cotton 
lie loosely in the form of a loop; (е) re- 
capitulate, the elass working with you; 
(7) illustrate on chequered board, thus :— 
mark the space where cotton camé out No. 
,and where needle was put in on the 
right side No. 2, then count down two 
lines in a straight line, and mark. the 
centre of spaee No. 3, draw a loop from 
No. 1 through No. 3 to No. 2; (0) let 
class work with you; show how to put 
the left thumb on the cotton, coming from last stitch, 
then how to put tfie needle back a little to the right of 
this place, and bring it out two or more threads below, 
above the cotton, which again forms a loop—draw needle 


out and*let cotton lie loosely on the material. 


where 


(V.2.—Chain-stiteh must be done very loosely. Each new loop 
begins within the lower part of the preceding one, and produces 


the eflect of the links of a chain.) 


(A) When girls have worked this stitch, recapitulate by 


drawing it on the sectional board; (?) question the girls 


on the use of the stitch and the method of making it, 
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and let one come out and work it on the frame, a second 
draw it on the board, and a third put the needle in position 
(Fig. 115). 


Fancy HERRING-BONE STITCH 


Method.—This stitch resembles that of the ordinar у 
herring-bone, except that it is worked perpendicularly 
instead of from left to right, and the ° 
cotton is brought round behind the 
needle and under its point as repre- 
sented in Fig. 116, which gives a greater 
finish to the stitch. As great care is + 
requisite to keep the pattern even, it 
isa good plan to run a tacking thread, 
as a guide, down the middle of it. The 
stitches are four threads wide, and eight 
threads apart. 

Use of the Stiteh.— This stitch can 
be employed like coral, or feather stitch, 
to ornament edges of bands, hems, and 
tueks, especially for children's flannel 
garments, eg. head flannels, barrow- 
coats, frocks, and petticoats, 
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BIASSING 


Apparatus. — Calico, flannel, or holland, "sewing 
needles, piping cord, crochet cotton, flourishing thread 
and silk. 

Method.—The first part of this stitch is gathering, the 
second seaming. After the gathers are stroked and set 
into the band, the rows of gathering which have been 
worked at equal distances below the band are biassed as 


w 


5 
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о 
follows :-—lay upon the right side of the gathers very fine 
piping cord, ог very coarse crochet cotton, and with a 
needle and very coarse flourishing thread, or silk, sew over 
the cord or cotton, taking hold at the same time of the 
gathering cotton, and pointing the needle straight towards 
the chest, as in seaming. The needle must be put between 
every gather, The bobbin, or coarse crochet cotton, worked 
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' 
upon thus, has a very neat effect, and the gathers are made 
stronger. Biassing is very effective, if two or three rows 
of gathers, at short distances from each other, are worked 
over (Fig. 117). 

Use of Biassing. — Biassing is used to strengthen 


and to ornament them, on such garments as infants’ 


gathers? | 
and short frocks, children’s blouses, : 


robes, and bonnets, 
pinafores, and frock bodies. 


Kyorrine (Figs. 114 and 118) 


Apparatus.—/'or the Teacher—A band made of Java 
canvas, coarse needle and ,embroidery cotton, slate and 
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chalks, a baby's robe, or frock body, ornamented with coral 
or feather stitch, and Luwoffi»g at intervals between these 
stitches. 

For the Class. — А sampler of lined canvas, or a 
band of calico or muslin, with a row of coral-stitches on 
it, needle and crochet cotton, or flourishing thread, silk or 
wool. 


Method.—(a) Show girls how to hold the work as for 
feather-stitch ; (^) bring the needle through from wrong 
to right side, leaving an end of cotton which must be 
securely fastened on afterwards ; (с) let girls do the ваше; 
(d) mark a space on board No. 1 to show Where cotton is 
coming out; (е) show how to draw the cotton down under 
the left thumb, and wind it round the tip of the thumb, 
so that it erosses the cotton lying under, then show how 
to put the needle under the loop of cotton on the thumb 
(with its point away from you), and back under a piece of 
the material, horizontally, and bring the point of the needle 
through where the cotton is coming from the calico, pull 
the long end of cotton, which lies round the needle, till 
the loop is surrounding the needle, and the space of 
material; (f) recapitulate, the class working with you; 
(4) illustrate on the board thus :—Counteup two lines from 
No. 1, and mark the space No. 2, put the needle in 
position and draw a loop of cotton round it; (/) examine 
girls’ work ; (i) show how to draw the needle outequickly 

‚ and tightly upwards, and then how to put the needle quite 
tlirough the middle of the knot, and the material to the 
wrong side (this is to secure the knot), and bring it up to 
the right side in a straight line, four threads lower down. 

У. В. —Recapitulate the method, till girls can work on alone, and 


can place the knots properly in the spaces between the coral- 
stitches (Fig. 114) : 
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Notes—1. The above is a simple method of knotting, and is 
frequently in hand-made embroidery, such as Irish 


and Swiss. 

2. A German method of knotting, which is quite a trimming 
in itself, is worked as follows :—fasten on securely on the ies 
side, and bring the needle through to the right side, then е 
the needle under a piece of the calico in a slanting direction, 
from right to left, byinging it out close to the fastening-on cotton ; 
round the point 


next twist the cotton coming from the mate 
of the needle very loosely, from four to six or eight times, ac- 
cording to the size of knot required, and the size of the cotton, 
then put the cotton loosely behind the needle and draw it out 
carefully, till thè twisted cotton rests on the material, then pull 
the cotton back to the right tightly, and pass the needle through 
the material to the wrong side, thus making a long knotted 
stitch (Fig. 114) ; bring the needle through to the right side, 
distance from the first stitch, and in a line with 


a short 
Three knotted stitches like this 


the bottom of this stitch. 
on the right-hand side, and three on the left, all slanting, 


form a most effective pattern. This knotted 
stitch may be combined with coral and feather 
stitch. T 
3. Another Method.—This kind of knotting 
is very suitable, for baby-linen, and is worked on 
narrow hems and lands. (а) Fasten on as with 
the previous methods ; (b) draw the cotton down 
under the left thumb, and wind it round the 
tip of tbe thumb, so that it erosses the cotton 
lying under ; (е) lift the loop off the thumb with 
the point of the needle, and carry it a thread or 
two beyond the cotton coming from the material, 
and push the needle downwards, in a vertical TISSU 
position ; (d) draw the loop of cotton tightly round the needle ; 
(к) push the needle quite through, and draw it out on the wrong 


side, and. pull the cotton tightly, so that the knot lies in a little 
B 
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raised lump on the calico; (f) bring the needle up two or more 
threads in the front of this knot, and in a straight line. 


N.B.—This kind of knotting is generally called seeding. 


Rovnp SCALLOPS (Figs. 119 and 120) 


Use.—To ornament the edges of flannel garments, e.g. 
petticoats, legs of drawers, infants’ Barrowcoats, head 
flannels, woollen frocks; dressing jackets, and the edges 
of muslin aprons. 

Method.—1. (и) Lay a shilling, or a penny, on a. strip 
of paper, a little distance from the edge, and draw a 
pencil line for half a circle (Fig. 119); (0) lay the 
paper on the material, a little distance from the edge, 
and tack it in a straight line first, then run round each 
scallop with coarse cotton to match the colour of, the 
material; (v) when all the edge has been marked off in 
this way, move the paper in on the material a quarter of 
an inch or more, and run an inner circle, thus making the 
centre of the scallops deeper than the sides, towards the 
pointed tops. ° 

2. The Stitches.—(a) After outlining the scallops fill in 
the spaces between 
the cireles by run- 
/] ning stitches, thickly: 
worked, in the 
broadest part of the 
seallops, and only a 
few run stitches in 
the narrowest part, towards the points, to form an under- 
lying pad to the embroidery stitches; (0) if the garment 
is flannel, the blunket-stitch is worked in wool, flourishing 
thread, or filoselle ; if muslin, ordinary white embroidery 


Fic. 119. 
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cotton is used ; (c) begin to work at the left side of the 
garment, and fasten on as for the first stitch in button- 
hole; (7) put left thumb on the cotton or wool, coming 
from first stitch, then put needle in at the outlining of 
inner circle, and bring it out above the cotton, under the 
thumb, just below the 
outlining of ‘outer 
circle, and draw the 
half knot rather tightly 
without puckering ; (v) — 

go on in this way work- И? 

ing the stitches very near each other, and quite regularly, 
and then cut away the material to the shape of the outer 
scallop. 


° 


Notes. —' The length of the stitches must snit the shape 
and “lepth of the scallops. If the scallops are pointed, the 
stitches must be worked closely together on the inner outline 
and a little apart on the outer line, so that the point shall be 
accurately made. 

2, Scallops are often outlined on the hem of a petticoat, 
and the material is left uncut at the edges, thus forming only a 
The garment is prettier, if the material is cut away 


pattern. 
in the form of the scallops. 

3. Patterns, e.g. flowers, leaves, dots, eyelet-holes, are fre- 
quently worked above the scallops on flannel petticoats, frocks, 
head flannels, and barrowcoats, in raised satin stitch, The 


pattern must be traced on the material, and then the spaces 


filled in with running stitches, as in scalloping. The satin stitch 


is worked from right to left, and is a long straight stiteh, worked 
closely together over the underlying stitches, which raise the 


otherwise flat stitches, The outlines of leaves and dots can still 


further be ornamented by stitching and knotting. 


В 
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SINGLE Нем ттен (Fig. 121) 


Method.—(/) Fix а hem the depth required, and tack 
it quite neatly and evenly ; (b) draw out two, three, four, 
or more thre: 


15, according to the coarseness of the material, 
below the edge of the hem ; (е) fasten on at the left-hand 
side as for hemming, and tuck the end under the hem: 
(d) put the needle under two or more cross threads quite 
straight as if stitching; (v) draw the needle out and up 


Drawn 
Threads 


їс. 121, 


wards, and then put it into the edge of the less directly 
above the last thread of the cluster. 


‹ 

Another | Method.—(a) After fixing fand tacking the 
hem and withdrawing the threads, fasten on at the left- 
hand side, and work from left to right; (0) put the needle 
under two or more threads, quite straight, and draw it out : 
(е) put the needle under the edge of the hem a thread, 
further on, and draw it out. 


Use.—Single hem stitch is used for pocket-handker- 
chiefs, for children’s muslin and linen pinafores and frocks, 
for household and table linen, ¢.7. towels, q’ ovleys, table- 
cloths and napkins, antimacassas. 
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е 
Apparatus.—For the first lesson the teacher and class 
should use Jafa cloth, and D.M.C. coloured embroidery, or 
fine knitting cotton, For muslin garments good ordinary 
sewing cotton is suitable; for linen articles, flax or 


flourishing thread, 


EvxuEr-Hongs (Figs. 122 and 123) 


Method.—1. Making the Lole-—(u) Pierce the material 
with a steel or bone stiletto, on the right side of the 
article, till the hole is large enough for the hook, or tape 


string or lace; (b) outline the holes on the right side by 


running stitches; (е) cut away a little of the material, 


which has been pushed to the wrong side. 
2. The Stitches—Overcast the eyelet-holes from left to 


right, working the stitches very close together, and draw- 
ing them tightly, in order to protect and cover the raw 


edges, and make them firm and strong. 


Fasten on and off very neatly and securely, on the wrong 


side, by a few back-stitches. 


N.B 
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Notes, —1. Eyelet-holes are sometimes partly worked in over- 
cast-stiteh (seaming), and partly in blanket-stitch. This is 
especially the method for embroidery patterns, "The lower 
part of the holes is worked in blanket-stiteh (Fig. 123). 

2. The materials used for working eyelet-holes are strong 
linen thread, cotton, twist, flourishing thread, and white and 
coloured embroidery cotton (D.M.C.). 

3. Dressmakers, bootmakers, embroidergrs, must know how 
to work eyelet-holes perfectly. 


Use.—Eyelet-holes are used instead of eyes, when dress 
bodices are fastened by hooks or laces, for laced boots 
and children’s stay-bands, for neck hems of pinafores, 
frocks, shifts, which are drawn up by tape strings. 


CHAPTER XIX 


^ 
SWISS DARN—GRAFTING—STOCKING-WEB STITCH 


Swiss DARNING (Fig. 124) Н 


Class.—Older Scholars, Pupil and Student "Teachers. 

Apparatus.—/or the Teacher.— Paragon Frame, slate 
and chalks, a piece of stocking-web, needle and coloured 
D.M.C. embroidery cotton. ` 

For the Class. —A square of stocking-web, needle and 
coloured embroidery cotton of suitable size to cover the 
strands perfectly. 

Method.—1. (а) Write the title of lesson on the board, 
and draw an illustration of the right and wrong sides of 
the stocking-web ; (0) while drawing on the board, explain 
the use of Swiss darning :—(1) to cover and strengthen a 
thin place in stockings, socks and jerseys, on the right side 


o 


| 
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of the material, by a stitch like the original texture of the 
web, and (2) that it is a foreign method of darning ; (c) 
contrast this darn with the one worked for a thin place, 
and elicit that that darn was worked on the wrong side, 
by a straight perpendicular stitch. 

2. Position of Stitch.—Show how to hold the work in a 
slightly slanting posi- 
tion over the left fore- 
finger. 

3. Fastening on.—(«) 
Turn the wrong side of 
the knitting frame to- 
wards the class, and 
show how to weave 
the needle wñler and 
over the loops, away 
from the supposed thin 
loops, and on the strong 
ones, at the left-hand 
bottom corner,and push 
the needle through a 
loop, and draw it out 
on the right side, leav- 
ing a short end of 
the girls to fasten on in 


cotton on the wrong side ; (b) tell | 
this way, and examine their work ; (6) turn the right side of 
knitting towards the class, the girls turning their work at the 
same time, and holding needle and cotton mm readiness to 
begin darning ; (0) point out that the fastening on is now 
really at the right-hand side, and that they always work 
Swiss darning from right to left, and on the right side of 


the material. 4 r | 
4. The Darning Stitch.—(a) Examine to see if every girl 
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А 
has brought her needle through the middle of a loop or 
leaf, and mark the illustration on board at this spot No. 1, 
then point out by the illustration that the cotton is coming 
out in the row below the one, which is to be covered by 
the darning material (Fig. 124); (b) tell girls to bring the 
needle through a loop, and examine ; (¢) show by the 
knitting frame how to put the needle under the middle of 
a whole loop, in the row abore the one which is being 
strengthened ; (d) turn the frame to show that the needle 
is showing quite through, without splitting the stocking 
material; (v) tell the girls to put their needles under a 
whole loop, in the way you have done, atid examine their 
work; (f) draw your needle and cotton through carefully, 
letting the darning cotton lie loosely on the web, and 
point o that only one half of the loop is covered by а 


stitch, slanting from left to right, and that the cotton is ' 


coming out half a loop further to the left, but in the row 
above; (g) mark the place where the needle was put under 
the loop No. 2, and where the cotton is coming out No. 3, 
and thicken in coloured chalk the half loop which has 
been covered by the darning stitch; (Л) tell girls to draw 
their needles out, and let the cotton lie rather loosely 
over the web; (i) examine their work; (j) show by the 
knitting frame how to put the needle bick into the loop, 
where the fastening on cotton was first brought out, i. 
No. 1 in illustration, and put the needle under this half 
loop and half of the next loop to the left of it, in a’straight 
direction; (X) mark the place where the cotton will come 
out No. 4 in the illustration (Fig. 124); (7) tell girls to 
do this, and then examine their work; (m) draw needle 
and cotton out, the girls working with you :—they will 
see that one whole loop has now been covered, and that 
there are two horizontal stitches on the wrong side, one 
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in the row below, and ойе in the row above the row that 
is being darned ; (n) illustrate these straight stitches on 
the left-hand side of the wrong side illustration. 


Y.B.—Go on in this way, till the row of loops or leaves is com- 
pletely covered, cautioning the girls not to draw the cotton too 
tightly, nor to split the threads of the web on the wrong side. 
It is quite allowable to lift the darning cotton, so that it may 
lie quite over the loops of the original. Swiss darning when 
carefully and skilfully done, with cotton, or wool, or silk, of 
the same colour as the original, cannot be detected, except by 
the stitches on the wrong side. 


5. Durning the Second Row.—(@) Show class that the 
last loop in the first row must be half covered, then show 
how to put tlie needle in the middle of this loop, with its 
point upwards, and bring it out in the middle of the 
same loop; (b) put the needle in position onsthe slate 
illustration (Fig. 124) ; (c) turn work round, and draw the 
neetlle out ; (d) recapitulate, the girls working with you. 

М.В. А row of darning is now at the top of the work, and the 

cotton is coming out of the middle of the last loop covered.) 

(е) Show how to put the needle in a straight direction 
under the whole loop, below the one to be covered, and 
draw it out as before; (f) show by the knitting frame 
that a horizental stitch has been made between the ridges 
in the row below, on the wrong side; (g) tell the class to 
do this, and examine their work ; (4) show how to put the 
down into the middle of the last loop in the 
t in the middle of the loop to 
ll then see that the whole loop 


needle well 

first rdw, and bring it ow 

the left of it; the class wi 

` has been covered; (i) illustrate step by step on the slate ; 

(j) tell girls to finish the first loop of the second row, and 
examine their work. 

NV. B.—Proceed in this way, recapitulating on the frame, illustrat- 

ing on the slate, and examining girls’ work, till the second 


© 
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row is covered, except the last Poop, 


when the girls must be 
taught how to turn their work for the 


third row of darning. 

6. Third Row of Darning. — (а) Point out by the 
knitting frame that the last loop in the second row is 
only half covered, and. then show how to put the needle 
well down in the middle of the first loop that was covered, 
and bring it out in the middle of the last loop in the 
second row ; (b) illustrate the position of, the needle, in a 
vertical direction with its point towards the worker; (е) 
tell the class to do the same, and the 
round, and draw the needle out; (d) e 
(e) let them put their work dow. 
the use of the stitch, the reason for its namé (the German, 
ог French Swiss аге supposed to have invented this 
stitch for, darning thin places in coarse knitting), the way 
to fasten on, how to begin the stitch, and how to complete 


it, how to place the needle, in order to darn the second 
and third rows, 


n turn their work 
xamine their work å 
n and answer questions on 


N.B.—1. Explain that fastening off is the same as fo 
on, and both must be at the sides of the darn, that 
ing must be soft and flat and pliable on right and wrong sides, 
that in darning a garment, the darning material must mateh in 
colour, and must not be too coarse nor too fine, 

2. The class ought to be able to darn the third row unaided, and 
should know that the third row is like the,first, and the fourth 
like the second, in regard to the position of the needle, in turn 
ing the work round. 

3. The shape of the first darn should be a square or an oblong; 
but when the girls are thoroughly acquainted with the enethod, 
they should be shown how to darn a circle, or an octagon, 
The knees of boys’ knickerbocker stockings are best darned in 
the shape of a circle, or octagon. The top of a тее] could be 
laid on the web, and a pencil or chalk mark drawn round it, for 
a guide. The difficulty in round darns is at the sides, where 
the loops can only be half covered, as a rule, 


e 
r fastening 
Swiss darn- 


a 
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GRAFTING STOCKING-WEB. MATERIAL 

Class and Apparatus.—The same as for Swiss darning. 

Method.—1. (а) Show by the knitting frame that a 
few loops of the web may be broken in a straight line, 
and that the material on all sides of the fractured loops 
may be strong and sound ; (0) explain that there is a way 
of drawing the sides of this kind of hole together by a 
stitch in new cotton, wool, or silk, exactly like the web, 
and that the process is called grafting; (с) compare the 
process of grafting a tree or plant with a new branch or 
cutting from another tree or plant; (d) turn the wrong 
side of knitting frame towards the class, and show how to 
cut the material between two horizontal ridges; (е) tell 
the class to do the same, and examine their work; (/) 
show how to free the loops of the broken ends, the class 
working with you; (g) examine the girls’ work to see if 
they have ravelled out only one row of broken loops, and 
that the two ravellings are both on the wrong side, one at 
each end of the slit, and that these ends have been put 
under and over the horizontal ridges of the web, with a 
crochet hook ; i) give the girls some pieces of cardboard 
or stiff paper, ара show them how to tack the web to this 
foundation, with the right side uppermost. 

2, The Stitch. — (а) Bring the needle through the 
middle of а loop in the bottom row, at the right-hand 
corner, antl on the unbroken web, and leave a long end of 
cotton; (b) recapitulate Swiss darning over two or three 
of the loops that belong to the missing TOW and examine 
girls’ work; (с) illustrate on the slate (Fig. 125) ; (4) 
point out that the loops dovetail into the spaces opposite 

the perfection 


them (see lesson on common darn), and the 
of grafting consists in fitting the loops into their proper 


a 


n 
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spaces, either above or below o show by knitting frame 
how to put the needle in straight into the middle of a 
loop at the top, and bring it out in the middle of the 
next loop, further to the left and at the top ; (f) tell girls 
to do the same, and examine their work, before the needle 
is drawn out; (g) draw your needle out, and show that 
one half loop, which connects two top loops to one bottom 
loop, has been formed ; (h) illustrate: on the slate (Fig. 


125), and tell girls to draw their needles out, so as to 
bring the loops together without puckering ; (7) show by 
knitting frame how to put the needle backs into the 
bottom loop with the half stitch in it, and bring it out in 
the middle of the next loop, further to the left and at 
the bottom, so that.there are again two half loops on the 
needle, which lies in a horizontal position ; (7) tell the 
class to do the same, examine their work, and caution 


them in regard to not splitting the loops ; (k) illustrate on 
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^ 
the slate the needle in position; (l) go on demonstrating 
and examining, till the loops are all joined together, then 
recapitulate Swiss darning the corresponding number of 
unbroken loops at the left-hand end of the slit; (m) tell 
girls to take the web off the card, before they darn the last 
loop, then to pass the needle through this loop to the 
wrong side, and weave it under and over the loops to 
fasten off; (т) tell them to thread the needle with the 
long end of cotton at the fastening on, and weave it in 
and out in the same way, and cut off ends of cotton. 
N.E.—1. Grafting should not be too loosely nor too tightly worked. 
It ought tp lie quite Ilat and smooth, and when worked with 
` ihe same coloured darning material is not easily detected. 
2. Grafting is employed in putting new parts to a knitted garment, 
a heel, foot, or a patch in the leg of a sock, or stocking, or 
It can be employed in putting new feet to old worn, 


jersey. 

woven stockings. 

3.° Ladies are employed in stocking factories to examine the stock- 
ings as they come from the loom, and to graft any broken loops 


ə accidentally made in the process of weaving. 


DanxiNG А Hoe 
Apparatus. — Yor the 
slate, and chalks, a piece : 
needle and coloured embroidery cotton, sewing needle and 


IN SrockING-W En. ТОН 


Teacher.— The knitting frame, 
of coarse stocking-web, darning 


cotton, hnd scissors, and crochet hook. 

For the Class, — A square of stocking-web material, 
‘darning needle and cotton, sewing needle and cotton, 
scissors, and crochet hook. 

Method.— 1. Preparing the Hole.— (а) Show by the 
knitting frame how to cut a loop between two horizontal 
ridges, on the wrong side, and then with a pin unravel 


о 
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the loops on either side till the slit is an inch or more or 
less wide; (b) tell the class to do the ваше; (c) show by 
the frame, the class afterwards working with vou, how to 
ravel out the rows, till the hole is an inch or more in 
length; (d) elicit that if the knitting had been worn into 
i hole like this, and the ordinary common darn was the 
method of darning it, the ravellings or ladders would be 
first taken up, by a crochet hook or head of a pin, and 
the web darned on the wrong side ; (c) explain that the 
"avellings must be eut in the centre, and woven in with a 
crochet hook from the vertical sides of the hole on the 
wrong side, and in a slanting direction (or (f) show class how 
to thread a large-eyed sewing needle with a ravelling, and 
weave it over and under the loops of the web ina diagonal 
direction) ; (g) tell the class to work with you, until all the 


ravellings are fastened down, and the vertical edges of the ' 


hole are secured by this means 3 (h) examine the work of 
the class, a 
(N.B.—The horizontal loops at the top and bottom of the hole 
must be quite free of broken bits of the texture.) 
(i) Tell class to fasten the web to a piece of cardboard, 
with the right side uppermost, and perfectly straight as 
for grafting; (j) examine the work of the « ass; and (Ё) 
draw an illustration of the hole in the w 
horizontal loops quite free, 

2. Stranding the Hole vertically with Sewing Cotton. (а) 
Show the class how to fill in the hole with stfands of 
sewing cotton, contrasting in eolour with the web, and 
explain that these strands must be eut away and drawn 
out, when the stocking-web stitch is finished ; (b) allude 
to the stranding a hole for the common darn with sewing 
cotton, and explain that for stocking-web stitch is 
stranding is different, being in fact a very elongated Swiss 


eb, with the 


© 
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darn stitch; (с) show how to begin, on the right side of 
the web, at the right-hand bottom corner, and on the web 
itself, by bringing the needle through the card, and out in 
the middle of a loop in the same row as the freed loops; 
(4) show by marking the illustration, exactly where to 


Š 
H 
S 
N 
N 
N 
N 


Ета. 126. 


fasten on the sewing cotton, and examine work ; (е) show 
how to carry the needle upwards in a straight line, and 
put it into the middle of a loop immediately above the 
one from which the cotton is coming, and into the next 
loop to the left of it, the needle lying in a horizontal 
direction from right to left, as in grafting; draw the 
needle out, being careful „поб to pull the cotton too 


о 
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tightly ; (f) tell the class to strand a loop in this way, 

and examine their work. 


CV... — Impress upon the class that the strands of sewing cotton 
must be perfectly vertical, and that the loops must be ke 


pt in 
straight lines, or the darning will 1 


зе unlike the original web.) 
(0) Illustrate the strand of cotton by a finely-dr 
coloured chalk line (Fig. 126) 


awn 
; (%) show class how to 
bring the needle to the bottom row, and put it back to 
the right into the loop, with the first half stitch coming 
from it, and then forward in a horizontal direction through 
the next loop to the left, and pull the needle ont, in such 
à way as to draw the top and bottom loops together, and 
to fill in the hole, without puckering the web, or leaving 
the strand too loose; (i) tell the girls to strand the 
bottom loops, and then examine their work, and caution 


them about the tendency to split and twist the original 


loops, while stranding; (j) work with the class for a few 
more loops, top and bottom, and illustrate on the slate, 


then tell the girls to finish the stranding, and to fasten off 


the sewing cotton, on the left-hand side at the top, by 
passing the needle through the web, and the vardboard. 


N.B.—If any of the class have not stranded the hole in upright 
lines, corresponding to the vertical rows, of the web, tell them 
to cut the sewing cotton and re-strand the hole. It is useless to 
darn on crooked lines of the sewing cotton. 
teaching the stranding and the stitch on a piece of cardboard, 
perforated at the top and bottom with holes $ or ief an inch 
apart, an even number of holes being pricked at the bottom and 


an uneven number at the top ; for instance, six at the bottom 
and seven at the top, and so on. 


Some, prefer 


З. The Stocking-Web Stitch. —(a) Explain that this is a 
foreign method of darning а hole, by a stitch exactly like 
the pattern of the web, and is in fact Swiss darn and 


grafting stitch, worked on the Strands of cotton instead of 


^ 
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on а foundation of loops; (b) show the class how to begin 
at the right-hand bottom corner, by passing the darning 
needle through the card, and the first loop, two rows below 
the loops that are stranded, leaving a long end of the 
darning cotton or wool, which must be woven in, when 
the web is removed from the card; (c) illustrate on the 
diagram, marking the place No. 1 (Fig. 126) ; (4) tell the 
class to fasten on, and examine their work ; (e) reeapitu- 
late Swiss darning, and how to turn the row, and work 
backwards ; (f) then point out that the row of loops with 
the stranding cotton coming from them must be worked 
over, and the new stitches must be made exactly the same 
in size as the original loops of the web or knitting ; show 
class how to put the needle under a loop and two strands 
of the cotton coming out of it, in a straight direction from 
right to left, and draw the needle out; then put the 
needle back into the same loop below the loop with the 
strands of cotton in it, and forward into the middle of the 
next, being careful to separate the sewing cotton in doing 
this; (g) illustrate by coloured chalk the whole loop 
covered ; (h) tell the girls to cover a loop in the same 
way, and examine their work; (/) show again how to put 
the needle under the head of the loop, out of whieh the 
darning cotton is coming, and the two strands of cotton 
that meet in the middle of it, and draw the needle 
towards you carefully, so as not to flatten the loop, nor 
to leave the darning cotton too loose; (j) illustrate this 
half stitch ; (/) tell the class to cover a loop by a half stitch 
in this way, and examine their work ; (l) show again how 
to put the needle back into the middle of the same loop, 
which is in the row below the stranded loop, and forward 
into the middle of the loop further to the left, being 
careful to separate the strands of sewing cotton, in. order 
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to prevent splitting the sewing cotton, or tangling the 
darning material; (m) illustrate the whole stitch covered : 
(n) tell the class to finish covering this loop, and then 
work on with them, till this row is darned, and they have 
put the needle in the proper position for turning the work 
to darn backwards again; examine their work, 

4. Second Row of Darning on the Strands.—(a) Show the 
class how to put the needle under thè middle of a loop, 
and one strand of sewing cotton, which is in the third 
row below the first stranded loops, and draw it out; (0) 
tell the class to do the same, and examine to see if the 
needle is in the proper position ; (c) show how to put the 
needle back into the loop with one strand of sewing cotton 
coming from it, and forward into the loop, with two 
strands in it, being careful to put the needle far down 
into the loops ; pull the needle out, and draw the atjention 
of the class to the fact that only one loop is covered, and 
that now they begin to make the stitches on the strands 
of cotton only ; (d) when the class has covered this loop, 
show how to put the needle under the two strands of 
sewing cotton, from right to left; draw it out and down- 
wards, again being careful to keep the half stitch the same 
size as a half loop of the web; (е) illustrate this half loop 
on the slate; (f) show how to put the needle back into 
the loop and forward into the next loop, and draw it out, 
so as not to twist the darning cotton, and to make the 
complete stitch the same size as the loop of the web; (g) 
illustrate ; (h) tell the class to do the same, and examine 
their work. 

N.B.—Go on in this way, till the first row of loops is made on 
the strands of sewing cotton ; then show how to turn the work, 
and darn back, always putting the needle under two strands 


of the sewing cotton first, ‘then back into the middle of the 
new loop made by the darning cotton, and forward to the left 
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into the middle of the next loop, then under two strands of 
sewing cotton again. When the strands have been completely 
covered by new loops, and the horizontal rows of darning 
agree in number with the rows of the web, the top vow, with 
the strands of sewing cotton coming from it, must be grafted in 
the same way as the bottom row, and the two rows of the web 
above must be Swiss darned. Constant supervision is needed in 
teaching this darn to a class, in order that, when finished, 
the filled-in hole shall look like the original web, and shall not 
be clumsy at the sides. The darning cotton and wool, for mend- 
ing an actual hole in a knitted garment, should be of the same 
colour and size, so that the hole shall be successfully filled in. 


Another Method.—If the hole is met with in a coarse 
knitted garment, many prefer knitting a piece the size of 
the hole, and grafting the new piece to the old by the 
horizontal row of loops at the bottom and top; then 
turning to the wrong side, and with the ravellings of the 


.old knitting uniting the vertical edges of the hole by 


darning the ravellings in a slanting direction across the 
new patch; and turning to the right side, Swiss darning 
the material on four horizontal loops, two loops on the 
garment and two loops on the patch, the whole length of the 
patch, so that the sides are completely strengthened. . 


XN. D.—This darn is exceedingly useful, and can be quickly accom- 
plished, if the new piece is knitted and grafted as given in the 
second method. The darning with a needle takes a much 


longer time to do. 


° CHAPTER ХХ 


FINE-DRAWING A HOLE IN CLOTH—DIAGONAL PATCH— 
SEWING ON CORDS—TWILL AND WAVE DARNS 


Fine-Drawine A Hote IN CLOTH 


Method.—(«) Trim the edges of the cut or tear with a 
sharp-edged knife; (0) draw the edges closely together, 


Q 
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and overeast them with sewing cotton; (c) fasten on the 
wrong side the left end of hole, using a fine needle, and 
sewing silk the same colour as the cloth, or a human 
hair; (7) turn the right side towards you, and bring the 
needle up through the cloth at the right-hand end of the 
cut, then slip it from the side of the rent towards you to 
the other side, being careful to put it below the surface 
edges, and the thick woolly nap of the material in a slant- 
ing direction ; (е) put the needle through the edge of the 
cloth which is away from you, and the edge which is 
nearest to you, in a slanting direction, and at the same place, 
Where it was last brought out; (f) go on in this way, 
being careful not to draw the stitches too tightly, and to 
make them quite invisible at the surface of the cloth 3 (9) 
when tHe rent is completely drawn together, fasten off on 
the wrong side neatly and securely, by a few back-stitches ; 
(h) lay the darn on an ironing board, place a damp cloth 
over it on the wrong side, and pass a hot iron over it in 
such a way as to raise the nap or pile of the cloth, instead 
of flattening it. 

Use.—Fine-drawing is quite an art, and is the process 
of making darns in cloth quite invisible. 

Note. —Fine-drawing requires much skill and care in the 


working, and is а darn not very generally known, though it is 
so useful in homes, 


DrAGONAL FLANNEL PATCH 


Method.—Fiving.—(a) Find the selvedge of the gar- 
ment, the right side, and the way of the nap, and put ina 
pin or tacking thread to mark these three things ; (0) take 
a square of flannel, which must be the cor 


rect size for well 
covering the hole, and find the selyed 


ge, right side, and 


з 
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way of the nap, and mark with a pin; then fold it from 
corner to corner, and eut it diagonally; (v) place the 


$ 


Right Side. ё > 


| 


Wrong Side. 


side of the three-cornered patch, selvedge to selvedge, and 
the nap going down, over the hole, and put in a pin, then 
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tack the patch to the garment five threads from the edge, 
heing careful to begin on the selvedge side, and then tack 
the woof, and lastly the crosswise edge, which must not be 
stretched; (d) herring-bone the patch to the garment, 
beginning on the selvedge side first, and carrying out the 
rule with regard to the corners (or fix the right side first, 
and herring-bone it before herring-boning the wrong side). 
See lesson on Flannel Patching. u 


N.B.—The corners are the difficulty in the diagonal flannel patch, 
and for this reason it should not be taught, till the girls have 
had some practice in flannel patching (Figs. 127 and 128). 


Use.—A. diagonal flannel patch is needed to mend a 
garment under the arm, where a gusset shape is most suit- 
able. Ifa sleeve is being mended, the sides of it should 
be loosened from the garment, and then only the crosswise 
side of the patch and the garment would need to be 
herring-boned, the selvedge and woof sides of the pateh 
being re-fastened to the seams in the garment. › 


N.B.—A сітешаг patch is sometimes useful in mending a flannel 
petticoat, below the centre of the band in the front breadth, 


SEWING ON SILK AND WOOLLEN Corps 


Method.—(a) Secure the ends of the cord by sewing 
the strands of it thickly and tightly together; (b) place 
the cord at the outer edges of the article to be trimmed, 
holding it in the left hand, neither too tightly nor too 
loosely, and fixing it to the article, while the sewing is 
in progress ; (c) fasten on at the right-hand side by seam- 
ing stitches over the end of the cord and through the edge 
of the garment, or article that is being trimmed ; (d) then 
put the needle through the under part of the cord only, 
and the material that lies beneath it in a slanting direction 
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to form a long stitch ; (е) put the needle through the under 
part of the cord and the material beneath it, in the same 
way as in the first stitch, alternately putting the needle 
towards you and away from you, and always through the 
under part of the cord, drawing the needle and cotton 
through rather tightly, without puckering or exposing the 
stitches ; (/) fasten off the last end of the cord by sew- 
ing the different^strands in it tightly and firmly together, 
and then unite the first and last ends by closely sewing 
them backwards and forwards through the thickness of 
the cord. 

Use.—Cording is used for trimming dress bodices at 
the necks, wrists of sleeves, and basque; for household 
furniture, e.g. chairs, sofas, cushions, mantel-boards, and 
window-hangings, to ornament and protect the edges. 

N.B.—When cording is skilfully and neatly done, the stitches and 

° joins are almost invisible. 


TWILL AND WaAvE DARNS 


Method.—7'will—Put the needle under and over the 
threads, as in ordinary darning, and keep to the same 
number that, was taken up in the first row, but always 
coming down one lower, in every row. 

Х.В. This darn is very useful for twilled materia 

serge, and other dress materials, and twilled cal 

The, Wave-—This darn resembles the twill. Put the 
needle under and over the threads or loops of the material, 
and come down one in every row, till say five, or seven 


s, c.g. flannel, 
oes and linen. 


rows are darned, then go up опе in every row, till seven 
rows are darned, and. then in the next seven rows come 
down one loop or thread. 

№: В. This darn is used for stockings, socks, and other knitted 
rments, and for table linen. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ SAMPLERS OF STITCHES 


А. FLANNEL 


Materials.—(a) l-yard of Saxony flannel, or, if pre- 
ferred for coarse work, Welsh flannel ; (b) coloured sewing 
cotton and flourishing thread ; (c) flannel binding and tape, 
both narrow and of medium width ; (4) calico for bands; 
(е) buttons. 

Use.—To show in miniature (а) the stitches; (0) the 
mending} (с) the fixing and making up of any ordinary 
flannel garment. 

Method.—(«) Tear off a strip of flannel 9 inches ‘long 
and 6 inches wide, and find the right side and the way of 
the nap, and put in a pin; (b) fix a hem 1 inch deep on 
one selvedge side, and herring-bone it on the wrong side, 
and stitch it a few threads from the ейде; (c) on this hem 
work two buttonholes, one going with the selvedge and 
one across, and one with one corner round, and the other 
braced, and the other with both ends braced. 

(27. #.—Flannel bands are sometimes used for children’s drawers, 
and buttonholes on these bands are needed both ways of the 
stuff.) є 

(4) On this strip set in a square patch, anda three-cornered 
one (see Flannel Patching); (e) sew on two buttons to 
correspond with the size of the holes, one of linen, the 
other of bone or pearl; (f) sew two tape strings on the 
hem, one on the wrong side and one on the right, a little 


distance from the edge, as for a barrowcoat 3 (y) take 
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another strip of flannel 9 inches long and 3 inches wide, 
and match the right side and the way of the nap with the 
first strip, and join them together by a petticoat seam 
(see Flannel Joins); (Л) add to this strip another of the 
same length and width, and join them by flannel bodice 
seam, leaving a third of the length wnjoined ; (i) fix hems 
on this opening and strengthen the bottom of the slit by a 
strengthening tape (see Lesson on this); (j) darn as for a 
thin place a space on each of these breadths, one a diamond 
shape, the other the twill or wave darn ; () take another 
piece of flannel 9 inches long and 6 inches wide, and join 
it to the third breadth by the third method of seam in 
flannel (see Lesson on Flannel Seams) ; (/) fix a hem 1 inch 
deep on this breadth lengthwise and herring-bone it, and 
then fix and run a tuck 2 of an inch deep above the hem ; 
(m) feather-stiteh the tuek above the stitehes on the right 
side? (4) seallop the edge of the hem (see Lesson on 
Sealloping) and embroider it, and work dots and leaves in 
satin-stitch above the scalloped border ; this is to represent 
the side of a dressing jacket, ete; (0) bind the bottom 
woof edge of the flannel with flannel binding (see Lesson 
on this) ; (p) pleat the left-hand top edge (i.e. the edge of 
one side of the slit) into a calico band about 4 inches long 
and 1 inch deep ;efell the band to the flannel, and stitch 
the edge of it on the right side; scallop the top right 
hand, and work a simple design in satin-stiteh ; (g) pleat 
the flarmel about 1 or 14 inches from the scalloped ейде; 
(r) lay over the pleats a narrow flannel band, and fell it 
on either side to the pleats; (s) feather-stitch it across 
the centre. 

V.B.—This is to represent the leg of flannel drawers, trimmed with 

Hannel embroidery. 


9 
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B. Carico 


Materials.—(4) White calico, neither too fine nor too 
coarse ; (b) coloured sewing cottons ; (c) tape, buttons, and 
Mull muslin. ` 

Use.— To show (а) the stitches ; (b) the fixing ; and (с) 
the repairing of a calico garment. , 

Method.—(a) Take a piece of calico, 9 inches long 
and 6 inches wide, and on it fix a hem across the woof 
l inch deep, and neatly hem; (/) fix above this hem 
two or more tucks } of an inch deep (see Lesson on 
Tucks); (0) set in a calico patch, not less than 2 inches 
square, above the tucks; (d) mark your initials in the 
centre of the patch; (е) sew on two tape strings to the 
hem, one on the right side and one on the wrong; (f) 
place a single band 6 inches long selvedge way, and 14 
inches deep on the plain calico above the patch, and fell 
it neatly to the patched breadth ; (g) line it on the wrong 
side with another single strip of calico, so as to form 
double material, and fell it over the stitches from the right 
side; (Л) stitch the band 1 of an inch above the felled 
edge; (i) take two pieces of calico 3 inches deep, selvedge 
way, and 6} inches wide, and join 1} inches by counter- 
hem, hem the sides of the opening, and set on a strengthen- 
ing tape, as far as the hems of the opening, and gather it 
across the woof both top and bottom ; (j) set one gathered 
edge into the band, which is attached to the patched 
breadth, both on the right and wrong sides; (L) feather- 
stiteh and knot the band 1 of an inch above this edge ; (I) 
set the other gathered edge into another single band of 
the same length and depth as the first one: (m) take two 
pieces of calico 3 inches deep and 61 inches wide, and 
join them in the centre by run-and-fell seam, and pleat it 
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other edge of the single band on the pleats; (o) line the 
band on the wrong side, so as to make it double, being 
careful to set the gathers in without puckering, and to fell 
the band over the pleats without showing the stitches on 
the right side; (p) sew on a linen button at one end of the 
band, and work a buttonhole with one end round and the 
other braced, at Ше opposite end ; (y) work a row of coral- 
stiteh on this band above the gathers, and a row of feather- 
stiteh and twisted knotting aeross the band, above the 
pleats ; (r) place another band, split into two halves, over 
the pleated edge, and neatly fell on the right and wrong 
sides; (s) work on this band a buttonhole with both ends 
braced ; and sew on a small linen button by starring it, and 
a small pearl shirt button, and at the’ edge of the band 
make a strong loop of cotton (large enough to go over the 
pearl button), and thickly bind the edge of this loop with 
the ordinary buttonhole stitch, being careful not to tangle 
the cotton, and to fasten on and off both strongly and 
ne tly; (/ take two pieces of calico, 61 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep, and join them Љу sew-and-fell seam 
for li.inehes: (u) set in a gusset at the top of this 
scam (see lesson on the gusset) and hem the openings, 
and set the joined pieces into the band quite plain, and 
fell the band on the right and wrong sides; (v) оп this 
band work another row of stitching, a row of chain-stitch, 
and a row of fancy herring-bone stitch ; (w) fix a hem 1 
inch deep, and hem it neatly, and then fix and run a set 
ow tucks above it; (2) take a piece of Mull 
and 1 inch deep with the selvedge, 
edge of this hem; (у) bind one 
narrow tape; (2) turn 


of very narr 
muslin 12 inches long 
whip it, and set it on the 
edge of the selvedges with 


raw 
side one fold of the opposite selvedge 


down on the wrong 


€ 
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edge, and lay against it a piece of everlasting edging or a 
piece of embroidery, and hem the trimming to the calico, 
and stitch the calico at the edge to the trimming. At the 
thick edges of the bands, fell as well as stitch ; (01) mark 
the date on the plain space of calico above the patch, and 
darn a cross cut, and hedge tear, on either side of the 
opening, which has the strengthening tape; work two 
eyelet-holes on one of the bands before it is lined on the 
wrong side, and put in draw strings (see lesson on this). 
V.B.—There are other ways of fixing aud managing the material ; 
the above is only given as a guide. 


CHAPTER XXII o 


SMOCKING, QUILTING, AND GAGING © 


SMOCKING 


Tue art of Smocking, like Netting, is of ancient origin, 
and was certainly known in England in the thirteenth 
century. The art has been lately revived, and is now 
used for underclothing, as well as for artistic dresses, 
Smocking is the art of decorating garments by needle- 
work stitches arranged in quaint and elaborate‘ designs, 
It is especially suitable for children’s frocks, pinafores, 
cloaks, hats, bonnets, for ladies’ tea-gowns, dressing-eowns, 
and jackets, and for blouses and vests of dress bodices. 
The word Smock was formerly the name given to women’s 
and girls’ shifts, and to a loose coarse linen shirt, worn 
outside all the other garments, by farm labourers and 
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waggoners. This shirt is known to us as a Smock-frock. 
a Е 
Smock-frocks were formerly most elaborately ornamented 
on the body and sleeves, and in some country districts, 
where they exist, they are highly prized and valued, as 
relics of the past. 


Method.—1. Marking the Muterial.—(u) Place the wrong 
side of the material uppermost ; (/) let the selvedge run 
up and down towards you; (е) take a cardboard inch 
measure, and place it along the width of the material, as 
far below the top edge as you think will be necessary, 
and mark off half-inch spaces on the material. 


^ 
(N. JI. —M the material has а white or light ground, use an ordinary 
lead pencil, if black or coloured ground, use a contrasting 


coloured pencil.) е 


(d) Mgasure along the length quite close to the selvedges 
з or inch spaces ; (¢) let all the marks across the material 
lie regularly below each other ; (f) then draw lines through 
the dots of half-inch spaces from top to bottom, and lines 
across the material from the $ or 1 inch spaces, or crease 
the material from side to side. 


N.B.—1. Thee} inch spaces denote the width of the gathering 


stitches ; the 2 ér } inch spaces, the distance between each row 


of gathering. 


2. Dillerent patterns must be spaced diffe tly : for instance, the 
spages may be 4 an inch apart both ways of the material for a 
wide diamond pattern, or the spaces may be 2 ог ] of an inch , 
apart, forming smaller squares in the drawing, and smaller 
diamonds, when smocked. Care must be taken. in marking oll 
the material, to draw the exact number of rows, and oblongs 
or squares, to finish the patterns correctly. 


2. The Gathering Stitel.—(a) The first stitch employed 
is gathering, which is not worked according to the rule of 


c 
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the ordinary stitch in plain sewing, because the gathering- 
stitch for smocking must be equal in length on both sides 
of the material, in order that the folds of the stuff may be 
exact in width, when the gathering thread is drawn up, and 
it is worked on the wrong side; (b) begin on the right- 
hand side of the work, and fasten on by means of а Inot in 
the cotton, a thread or two to tke right of the first mark 
on the top line; (c) put the needle in at the first cross- 
ing lines and under } of an inch of the material, ic, 
half of the space, then pass over the next i of an inch, 
and bring the needle out at the next mark, where the 
lines intersect each other, and so on, till. the first row is 
finished ; (7) take needle off the cotton and re-thread it, 
and begin the second row in exaetly the same way as the 
first, keeping all the stitches as even and regular as 
possible; (е) when all the rows are gathered, draw them 
up tightly, and wird the cotton round pins, as in ordinary 
gathering. 


t 


N.B.—When the smocking is finished, the g: 
be drawn out, and for this reason, each г 
be fastened on by a knot. 


athering threads must 
ow of gathering must 


З. The Honeycomb Pattern.—(a) Turn the work with the 
right side towards you; (b) if the material is cambrie, 
muslin, or zephyr, use flourishing thread to match the 
colour of the material, if silk or satin, use silk, and make а 
knot in the thread or silk ; (c) begin at the left-hand side 
by bringing the needle through the first fold directly above 
the gathering cotton ; (4) draw the next pleat close to the 
first by a back-stitch from right to left through each pleat ; 
(v) work another back-stiteh through the first and 
folds, then put. the needle in the second fold, 
downwards between the materia 


second 
and pass it 
1, and bring it ont of the 
same fold above the second gathering cotton; (f) draw the 
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а fold to the second By a back-stitch through each, 
| them a back-stitch through both, and pass the needle up- 

wards between the material and bring it out of the third 
= fold above the first gathering cotton ; (g) draw the fourth 
fold to the third by a back-stitch through each, and then 
a back-stitch through both, and pass the needle down- 
wards between the material, and bring it out of the fourth 
fold above the second gathering cotton. Go on in this way, 
till the first and second rows are finished, taking two folds 
together every time, the last fold of the preceding stitch 
being the first fold of the succeeding stitch; the third 
| and fourth rows,of gathering are treated in the same way. 
\.2.—In the first lesson on smocking, beginners would find Java 


canvas the best material to practise upon, because the threads 
can be counted for the spacings, and the material being soft 


. can be easily drawn up. 

4. “Feather-stiteh Pattern.—(a) After spacing and drawing 
lines, or creasing the material, and gathering as described 
above, turn the work with the right side towards you, 
but with the folds running from the right hand to the 
left, i.e. with the selvedges lying across instead of up and 
down ; (P) fasten on, at the second fold, by a knot in the 
flourishing thread or silk, and bring the needle up to the 
| right side, a little Dit above the gathering cotton; (c) put 
| the needle through the first and second pleats, holding the 
thread or silk under the left thumb, and. draw the needle 
out above it; (d) then put the needle into the second and 
third folds, a little below the gathering cotton, and throw 
the thread or silk to the left, and place the left thumb on 
it, then bring the needle out above the loop of, the thread 
or silk ; (е) proceed in this way, till the row is finished, 
ame way on the second row of gather- 


and begin in the s: 
ing cotton. 
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У. D.—Remore the gathering cotton, when the feather-stitehing is 

finished. 

5. Overcasting Stitch. — (a) When the work 
ready, begin on the right side of the mater 
hand side, and on the first TOW of gathers ; (0) bring the 
needle up through the first fold, and then put it into the 
same fold in a slanting direction, from right to left over 
the gathering cotton, and draw it out ; (с) put the needle 
into the second fold in a slanting direction over the 
gathering cotton, and bring it out a little below the place 
where it was first put in the fold. Go on like this in 
every row of gathering, taking up each 
This stitch is like the seaming stitch used ‘in overeasting. 

б. Herring-bone Pattern.—(a) This pattern can be used in 
combination with other patterns ; (0) bring the needle up 
through the first fold, above the first row of gathers ; (e) 
take the needle down to the second row of gathers, and 
put it through the third and second folds, from right to 
left, as in ordinary herring-bone stitch, and draw the needle 
out; (d) take the needle up to the first row of gathers, 
and put it through the fourth and third folds, in a 
horizontal position, and then draw it out. Go on like 
this to the end of the first and second rows. The other 
rows of gathers must be her 


ring-boned in the same way, 

Work the herring-bone stitch as loosely as possible, 

AN. B.—There are many other stitches that сап be used in smock- 
ing, e.g. stitching and chain-stitch, and the designs may be 
varied, even though the same stitches are employed, Girls 
should be encouraged to invent designs, when they know how to 
mark off and gather the material, and smock in straight rows, 


is quite 
ial, at the left- 


fold Separately. 


QUILTING 
Method.—Quilting the Lining of an Artic 


1.—(а) Place 
the wrong side of the lin 


ing uppermost ; (/) lay over it a 
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e 
. piece of flannel, wadding, or other soft substance; (e) 


tack in diagonal lines from corner to corner, аб regular 
distances apart, and quite evenly ; (d) turn the right side 
uppermost, and run or machine-stiteh along by the tacking 
threads; (e) tack in diagonal line from the opposite 
corners, on the wrong side; (f) turn the right side upper- 
most, and run or machine-stitch through the two thicknesses. 
V.B.—Crossing the material diagonally from opposite corners, 
forms squares and diamonds. Other patterns, ¢.y. octagons, 
flowers, birds, stars, can be employed in quilting the lining to 
the outer covering. Elaborate patterns are sometimes em- 
ployed in quilting eider down quilts, bed coverlets, cushions, 
gentlemen's Aressing-gowns, and women’s petticoats. 
Use.—Quilting is used for linings of coats, jackets, 
cloaks, petticoats, dressing-gowns, quilts, muffs, babies’ 
long flannels and cloaks, bonnets and hats, to make these 
articles warmer, and to ornament the linings of work- 
baskets and boxes, cushions, and night-dress bags. 
Nole—When the lining is quilted to the outer covering, 
the silk, cotton, or thread, which is used for the running or 


stitehing, must be the same colour as the outer covering 
, Milliner's, Tailor's, 


Quilting is emplóyed in the Dressmake 
and Upholsterer's arts. 
7" GAGING 
Gaging is really gathering, worked in two or more 
rows, at equal distances apart, and with the stitches lying 
below йоѕе directly above. Gaging is worked both on .- 
single and double material and is very suitable for the 
fronts of children's frocks, infants’ morning gowns, the 
waists of woollen skirts, and for the cuffs of sleeves. If 
children’s frock skirts are full, the gathering stitches must 
be made very long and on double material. Stroking is 
not needed for double and treble rows of gathering. * 
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CHAPTER XXIII ai 
BUTTONHOLE LOOPS—HOOKS AND KYES—CASING BONES 


BUTTONHOLE Loors 
A. Fora hook. B, For a button. 
Тїте.—35 minutes, 
Previous knowledge. — Sewing on a button and a hook ; 
making buttonholes, and working blanket-stitch, 


Ай of Lesson —1. To train power of observation by 
showing how to make an eye for a hook with a needle and 
cotton,—simpler and neater than a metal суе; and a way 
of making « hole for a button to pass through, different 
from a buttonhole. 

2. То train power of comparison, by showing different 
ways of fastening clothing. To give an idea 
suitable, simple, and neat, 


t of what is 


PLAN or LESSON 
Introduction 

Use.—To answer two purposes, 

Preparation.—(1) Stranding to form loops ; (2) Position 
on bands and hems ; (3) Size of loops differs. ‹ 

Stitch.—Blanket-stitch. 

Apparatus.— or Tearher.—S,D, Frame and large bands, 
hook and button. 

For Class.— Bands, a hook and button. 


LESSON 
A. Loop for а hook. B. For a button. 


Introduetion.— Show garments having the two kinds 
of loops on them, 


e 


НЕ —— —— HH eee 
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Use.—Explain that :->(A) a buttonhole loop is used for 
a hook, when fhe eye is needed on the right side of the 
garment, where a metal eye would be unsightly and un- 
suitable: the loop is scarcely visible; (B) a buttonhole 
loop is used instead of a slit ent through the band or hem, 
on delicate fabries, such as muslins, embroidered insertions, 
and lace, and it is placed at the extreme edge of the band 
or hem. " 

Method.—SrkP I.—Compare size of loop needed for a+ 
hook with one needed for a button—smaller—elicit the 


Right Side Wrong Side 


pueg ur ose215j 


a Fra. 129. 


reason. Draw illustration of a band with a hook and loop 
on it (Fig. 129), and while doing so explain that a loop 
for a hook lies closer to the band, and is placed upon the 


band and not at extreme edge. 

Srep IL— Preparation.—(1) Show that the strands for 
the loop must be made long enough for the hook to pass 
under easily ; (2) that hook is sewn on the wrong side of 
band ; (3) that loop is made exactly opposite to the hook, 
on right side of band ; (4) crease band across centre, fasten 
on cotton by a few back stitches on the wrong side of 
band, and bring needle and cotton through to the right 
side of band 4 of an inch to left of centre crease, a 
in Fig. 130. Show by 8. D. Frame how to carry 
strands from A to'B, through the double material, and . 

eR 
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draw each strand quite tightly, în order that it may lie 
close to the band. Make three or four strands l of a» 


| 
Right Side 


A 


Fig. 180. 


inch on either side of centre crease (Fig. 130), finally 
bringing cotton up to the right side at А. 

Step TIL— Planket-stiteli. — Hold edge of band, B D, 
upwards, and work blanket - stitches over the strands 
thus :—Begin at A and draw cotton downwards wader 
left thumb as in overcasting raw edges of print. patch. 


Put needle under all the strands of cotton, and draw it 


A 


Wrong Side 


С 


Fre, 131. p S 


out above loop of cotton under left thumb, 
up to strands quite tightly. 
reached, and fasten о 
If the blanket.stit ches 


‚ and. pull stitch 
So on till corner B is 
securely on wrong side of band. 
are worked in this way, 


the inner 


v 
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edge of strands is protected by half-knotted loops, and 
bears the constant friction of hook. 
Х.Й, Examine, question, elicit reasons for doing. at every stage 


на 
of lesson, 


B. For a button. 


Method.—Srer L— Draw illustration of a band, with a 
button sewn on, andl а loop at one edge (Fig. 132). 


Right Side Right Side 


Fig, 132. 


бг IT.—Compare size of loop; position and appear- 
ance of it with loop for a hook ; and elicit that it is larger ; 
at extreme edge of band ; looser; reasons for all this. 

Srep IIL— Show that button is sewn on the right side 
of band; explain that loop is needed at end of band, in 
order to be able to, use the full length of it (a hole eut 
upon band must lie a little distance from the edge). 
Point out that this loop must be large enough to go over 
а button, and that this kind of loop is worked at edges of 
silk and muslin bands, as well as insertions. Crease band 
across its length. 

. тер 1V.—Preparation.—(1) Show by the Demonstra- 
tion Frame, as well as a large band, how to strand at edge. 
Fasten on as for seaming at the outer edge } of an inch away 
from centre crease (at a, Fig. 133); then carry needle to 
edge of band at 0, and put needle quite through edge, and 
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drawing cotton so that а loop is made. Fit this loop over 


the button to see that it is the correct size. Go on mek’ 
three or four such loops all the same size (Fig. 133). 
N.B.—Show on board that in each kind of loop the strands must 


be placed at equal distances on either side of centre crease, 
whatever the distance required. 


SrEP. V.—Blanket-stitch.—The cotton is coming out of 
edge of band at b Draw all the strands carefully in on 
the band, and place a pin through a small piece of band, 
and over the strands of loops, to keep them stationary 
while buttonholing. Proceed as in loop for hook—pulling 
the blanket-stitches quite tight, and placing them very 
close together. Shift the pin now and again. Ве careful 
to put the needle under «ll the strands, and not through the 
band. Fasten off at a, very securely, by seaming stitches 
at top edge of band. The stitches worked thus leave 
knotted loops at outer edge of strands, and the loop he: 


ars 
friction of edge of button. 


N.B.—1. Examine, question, elicit, as in previous lesson. 
2. Buttonhole-stitehes can be used instead of blanket-stitch. 
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Sewing ох Hooks Ах Eyes (Figs. 134 and 135) 


Class.—U pper Classes in Girls’ Schools, Pupil Teachers, 
and Student Teachers. 

Method.—Hooks and eyes should be thickly oversewn 
with flourishing, or linen thread, or silk, the same colour 


Right Side 


° Kia 


as the dress, (when they are placed down the front of the 
bodice), at the hook and eye portions. They must be 


Ета. 135. 


strongly fastened to the dress, and to bands by closely 


over-sewing the under part of the hook, 
the ring portions of both hook and eye, with strong thread, 


iv. the shank, and 


e 
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cotton, or silk twist (Figs. 134 and 135). Show eyes anq 
hooks sewn on Petersham belting for a dress skirt. “The 
eyes are sewn on to right side of band, and hooks on the 
wrong side. When placed thus, the band must be creased 
into three equal parts, in order that the hooks and eyes 


properly face each other. The dotted lines represent these 
creases. 


Casinc Boxks 


ngth of the 
5, and under the arms, 


ice, before the 
false hem is added; (b) then cut pieces of lining like that 


used to"line the skirt of the dress, in strips longer than 
the bones, and wide enough to allow 
well cover the bones ; (с) turn down 
selvedges of the linings or casi 8, h of 
them top and bottom, an er the seams, 
on the wrong side, and then fell, or run them very neatly 
dress material 


ges; (d) see that 
the ends of the bones are well rounded and pared of all 


“splintered pieces, and push them between the casings and 
the seams ; (е) then fell the tops of the folded casings very 
closely and neatly over the edge to the bodice, 


-N.B.— Casings of tape or silk bindin 
Purpose, but those made from st 
economical, and more durable, 


S сап be purchased for this 
rips of skirt lining are more 


of turnings, and to 


PART II : 


KNITTING, NETTING, CROCHET, AND 
А SERAW-WEAVING 


CHAPTER 1 
Е ^ 
KNITTING—TERMS IN KNITTING 


KNITTING was unknown in England, until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The Scotch lay claim to its origin, 
but its invention is generally attributed to the Spaniards. 


-Knitting was certainly practised in Spain and Italy, 


before it was known in England. Historians tell us that 
Mistress Montague, Queen Elizabeth's silkowoman, pre- 
sented Her Majesty with a pair of knit silken hose in the 
year 1561. Before knitting was introduced into England, 
stockings were made of cloth sewn together. Knitting 
was not long in use, before the stocking-frame was 
invented, in 1589, by William Lee, M.A., of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, a native of Woodborough, near 
Nottingham. Тһе story of this invention is very interest- 
ing. It is said that William Lee was expelled from the 
University for marrying, contrary to the statutes of his 
College, and that he was compelled to live by what his 
wife could earn by knitting stockings. “In the Frame- 
work Knitters’ or Stocking Weavers’ Hall is a portrait of 
William Lee pointing to one of his frames, and discoursing 
with a woman, who is knitting with needles in the usual 
way. The picture bears the following inscription: ‘In 
the year 1589 the ingenious William Lee, M.A., of St. 
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John’s College, Cambridge, devised this profitable art for 
stockings (but being despised, went to France), yet of iron 
to himself, but to us and to others of gold, in memory of 
whom this is here painted." — Hatton's New View of 
London, 1708. 

Her late Most Gracious Majesty, the good and great 
and venerated Queen Victoria, and Her late Royal High- 
ness Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, were industrious 
knigters," and interested in needlework of all kinds. Our 
Gracious Queen Alexandra, and many of our Royal 
Princesses countenance this homely art, and patronise 
and encourage every effort that is made to foster it. The 
number of flourishing Needlework Guilds is sutlicient 
evidence of the interest taken in needlework, knitting, 
cutting-out, by royal and noble ladies. 

lt may not be generally known that the ‘Turkish Fez 
is at first knitted, then felted, blocked, dyed 
with the owner’s cypher. 

Barège, at the foot of the French Pyrenees, is noted 
for a peculiar kind of knitting. — The knitting of the 
Shetland Isles, and of Dumfriesshire, has long 
celebrated, as well as that of Wales and Cornwall. 


, and 


‚ and marked 


been 


! “The Duke of York spied amongst the crowd a man wearing a 
specially coloured scarf. Going up to him the Duke said, ‘I am glad 
to see you wearing that scarf, my man. 1 recognise it as one worked 
by my dear grandmother, the late Queen, for those who had: done some 
special service. Come and let me introduce you to the Duchess.’ 
Saying which he led the man by his elbow to the Duchess, 
him there. On her part the Duchess talked most kindly 
affectedly, and, with tears in her eyes, she told how that she had 
herself often taken up the stitches which the poor tired fingers had 
let drop, adding, ‘Your scarf must be one of the six scarves (there 
were but six of them) which the dear Queen was knitting before she 
died. They were her last pieces of work.’ "— Daily Leleyraph on Duke 
and Duchess of York's Colonial Touz in 1901. = 


and left 
and un- 


3 
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In former days, knitting was chiefly used for the manu- 

facture of stockings and socks, and even now, in spite 

of the loom and knitting machines, hand-knit stockings, 

shawls, and many other 


socks, vests, jerseys, petticoats, 
useful and ornamental articles 


m or so durable as knitted ones. 


е in great request. No 


garments are во 
Knitting, in addition to its practical value, is an easy and 
pleasant pastime, that can be taken up at odd moments, 
and even curried on while talking or reading. Each 
member of a family ought to have a stocking or sock in ` 
hand to take up in idle moments, by which means many 
pairs could be completed during the year. 

Definition.—Knitting is the art of uniting wool, cotton, 
silk, and other materials into a network by ngedles or 
pins, without the aid of a loom. 

Explanation of Terms.—JVeedles are usually made of 
steel, and are pointed at both ends Pins are made of 
sted], wood, bone, india-rubber, and other substances, and 
have a round knob at one end only. 

То Cast On is to make the first network of stitches on 
the needles or pins. 

То Cast Off is to knit two stitches, and to pass the first 
over the second, securing the last stitch by drawing the 
wool through it. 

Purl, Pearl, Seam, Rib, and Turn Stitch all mean the same 
thing. , This stitch is knitted by bringing the wool in 
front of the needle. 

To Narrow is to decrease ‹ 
stitches together. 

To Widen is to increase the number of stitches, and 
is generally done in the middle of a needleful of stitches. 
There are various ways of widening. (1) By putting the 
e needle, before knitting the next stitch. 


lessen by knitting two 


wool in front of th 
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This is called making а stitch, in faney knitting. (2) By 
taking up on the left needle the crossing-stitch hetween 
two stitches and then knitting it. (3) Sometimes widen- 
ing is made to form a gradual slope, as in making a simple 
shawl pattern. It is then done at the end of a needle 
thus:— knit the last loop without slipping it off the 
needle, then put the right-hand needle into the same loop, 
and in order to give a twist to the wool knit the second 
loop from the back of the loop on the left needle. In 
' eoncise terms, this is knitting two loops out of the last 
one. 

Welting or Ribbing is usually knitted'at the top of 
stockings, socks, muffatees, and sometimes throughout. а 
garment, to confine the article to the body, from its tend- 
ency to contract. Ribbed knitting is a mixture of plain 
and pwl stitches, worked in alternate rows, Ribbed 
knitting is warmer than plain knitting, 

A Row is the name given to the stitches from one'end 
of the needle to the other, 

«l Round is the name given to the stitches on tivo, 
three, or more needles: it is sometimes called a Bout, 

A Turn is used for two rows in the same в 
wards and forwards, Р 

Slipping « Stitch is to take 
knitting or purling it. * 

Materials.—For men’s and boys’ coarse winter stockings 
and socks, Alloa Worsted, four or five ply, Scotch finger- 
ing and Welsh Yarn are the most suitable. For women’s 
and girls stockings four-ply Merino, three-ply Scotch 

German Yarn, or Beehive wool 
For Infants socks, Andalusian, or fine 


best. Single Berlin is used, but it shrink 
the washing. 


titehes Dack- 


e 
à loop off the needle without 


fingering, 


Merino wool is 
5 very much in 
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Materials commonly "used in stockings and socks for 
summer wear are Angola, Summer Merino, Andalusian, 
Cotton (white and unbleached), Shetland, Lady Betty, 
fine Scotch fingering, Silk, and Strutt’s coloured knitting 
cottons, ingrain dyes. 

The, needles and knitting materials must, as а rule, 
agree in size, fine needles must be used for fine materials, 
except when workers knit very loosely or very tightly. 
Tight knitters should use needles a size larger than those 
ordinarily suited to the size of the wool or cotton, and 
loose knitters should use needles а size smaller than that 
suited to the knitting materials. A Bell gauge is most 


useful for knitters, to test the size of the needles and pins. 


CHAPTER П 


KNITTING- PIN DHRILL—MAKING А SLIP-KNOT LOOP 


Class.—Infants. 
Apparatus.— Por the 
wood, bone, or very coarse steel 


Teacher.—Two knitting-pins of 
‚ and very coarse knitting 


cotton or fleecy Svool. 
For the Children —Short, 
nitting cotton. 
Mcthod.—1. Give the children one knitting-pin with a 
going to learn how to 


and tell them they are 
ı and the cotton properly, before they learn 


course, bhunt-pointed steel 


pins, and coarse k 


loop on it, 
hold this pit 
how to knit loops. 

3. Compare the knittin 
elicit that the knitting-pin 
a head and one point. 


ig-pin with an ordinary pin, and 
has two points, while the 


ordinary pin has 
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5. Tell children knitting-pins are very often 
knitting-needles. 


called 


4. Show the class a strip of knitting, or a kettle-holder, 
or duster made of knitted strips sewn together ; and tell 
them they will soon be able to knit useful things, like 
these. 

The Left-hand Drill.—Show (и) how to take up the 
knitting-pin with the left-hand thumb and forefinger just 
Where the loop is resting on the middle of the pin; (b) 
how to put out the three fingers of the 
them round the pin ; (c) how 
left hand, till the loop is ne 
and forefinger. 


left hand, and close 
to push the pin down the 
ar the point, with right thumb 


The Cotton.—There are a short and 
hanging from the loop; show children 
Short end of cotton into the left hand, under the pin; (1) 
how to put out the last three fingers of the right hand ‘and 
catch hold of the long end of cotton near the pin; (е 
to curve the right forefinger prettily, 
cotton close to the loop; (4) how 
together, to keep the hand 


а long end of cotton 
(а) how to put the 


) how 
and put it under the 
to bring the thumbs 
5 steady, while putting the 
cotton round the pin. Repeat these actions, the children 
working with you till they are expert, 
N.B.—If the children are old enough, 
them to describe what they must do in this part of the drill, 
The Right-hand Drill.— Give the children 
а loop; (и) tell them to put it on the desk, 
lie like the figure 1; (0) tell them to raise 
close all fingers into the palm, except thumb 
(с) show how to eurve the right thumb 
towards the bottom point of 
lift it with the right thumb 
hand upwards, so that the 1 


bright 'and intelligent, ask 


а pin without 
so that t may 
right hand and 
and Torefinger 5 


and forefinger 
the pin, and then (dY how to 


and forefinger, moving the 
onger part of the pin falls 
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towards the right arm, like a реп or pencil. — Repeat, 
children working with you until they can lift the pin 
prettity and easily. 

N. 2. — Call some of the children out, to see what a pretty drill this 

is, when all the children work together. 

Knitting a Loop.—Give the children for this lesson two 
knitting-pins, one with a loop on it, and tell them they 
know how to hold the knitting-pin and cotton correctly, 
and now they are going to learn how to knit a new loop 
out of the loop on the ріп. When both the pins and the 
cotton are in position, then demonstrate the method of 
knitting a new loop thus: show the children (и) how to 
put the right-hafid pin into the front part of the loop 
that is on the left-hand pin, and then how to loosen this 
loop that you may see the right-hand pin is really ИХ the 
loop. (Repeat slowly, the children working with you. 
Go in and out among the children, to see that they have 
put the right-hand pin IN the loop.) (D) How to bring the 
thumbs together, and let them rest on the left-hand fore- 
finger while putting the cotton round the right-hand pin. 
(Repeat, the children working with you.) (с) How to 
lift the cotton, which is lying on the right-hand forefinger, 
round the point of the right-hand pin, so that the cotton 
comes between the pins. 

Show again, the children working with you. Examine 
children's work, to see if cotton is lying between the pins, 
and say ROUND, and lift the cotton off each time this 
action is repeated. (1) How to raise the left forefinger 
and put it under the right-hand pin, to help to push it 
and the cotton on it through the loop, towards the 
worker, the right wrist being at the same time moved 
Show again, and eall this action LOOP 


outwards. 
wking with you. (Examine 


THROUGH, the children we 
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to see if each child has two loops, one on the & ie 
pin and one on the left.) (е) How to push the ы 
pin down through the first loop with the right foreünger, 
and call this action SLIP OFF. Demonstrate again, the 
children working with you.' (Examine to see that every 
child has one loop on the right-hand. pin; and draw 
children's attention to the fresh loop being on the right- 
hand pin, and the first loop being woven round it below, 
like the link of a chain.) Tell children to put pins on 
the desks. 

When every step of the drill has been demonstrated, 
explained, and recapitulated, and the children are sufti- 
ciently familiar with it to be able to tell the teacher what 


to do from the beginning to the end, the teacher might 
drill the class as follows :— 


- Left-hand pin—in position. 

- Short end of cotton —under the pin. . 
- Right-hand pin—in position. 

- Catch hold of long end of cotton —w 


5. Put right-hand forefinger 
the loop. 


н 


w bw 


— 


ith three fingers. 
—under the cotton, near 


6. Put right-hand pin—IN the 

7. Bring thumbs—together, 

8. Lift the cotton— ROUND the right-hand pin. 

9. Bring the right-hand pin, with the cotton on it— 
THROUGH. 


10. Slip the first loop—OFF the left-h 


loop. 


and pin. 
0 
W.B.—Or the teacher may 


count from numb 
class deseribe the 


actions, and then do the 
Nofes—1. When the pin is h 
pencil, it is called overhand knitting (Fig. 136). 
2. It is difficult to state the num 
be necessary to give in order to m 


ers 1 to 10, and the 
m. 


eld in the right hand like a 


ber of lessons that it w 


ould 
ake the childre 


n thoroughly 
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expert in this drill. Bright, intelligent children would probably 
learn the details in six or eight lessons. Infant teachers know 
only too well how often they are compelled to go over the same 
ground, and what resources they need, to make children commit 


any drill to memory. 
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MAKING A SLIP-KNOT Loor FoR KNITTING 


Class.—Any Infant Class. E 
Apparatus.—Jor Teacher and Children.—One knitting- 


pin and about one yard of knitting cotton. 


N.B.—The right forefinger may be used instead of a knitting-pin. 


Method.—Show (1) how to take up the cotton, near 
one end, with the right thumb and forefinger, and place it 
between the left thumb and forefinger, 50 that the longer 

* e 
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piece of cotton lies across the palm of the hand. Demon- 
strate again, the children working with you. Examine. 

2. How to carry the long end of cotton round the 
back of the hand, and bring it to the front, so that it 
crosses the cotton which is lying between the left thumb 
and forefinger. Demonstrate again, the children working 
with you. 

3. How to take up the knitting-pin like a pencil; and 
how to put the end of the pin, coming out from between 
the right thumb and forefinger, under the cotton, lying on 
the palm of the hand; then how to draw this 
from the hand a little distance, 
back towards the middle of the 
same time the longer 


cotton away 
and turn the knitting-pin 

left arm, lifting аб the 
piece of cotton up on the pin, to 


form a loop. Demonstrate again, the class working with 
you. 

4. How to close in all the fin 
and draw them out of the ring 
them. Demonstrate again, 


you. Examine, 


5. How to hold the short end firmly, with the left 
thumb against the forefinger; then put out the other 
fingers and catch hold of the long end of cotton, and draw 
the knitting-pin upwards, to form a stip-knot, Repeat, 
the children working with you. Examine, . 

z to drop the short end of cotton; and then 
draw the longer end, till the loop rests securel- on the 
right-hand pin. Repeat, the children working with yon. 

7. Illustrate the slip-knot on the slate (Fig. 139), 

When every action has been demonstrated d ex- 
plained, the teacher may drill as follows .— ] 


1. Put short end of cotton between the left thumb and 
forefinger. 


gers of the left uand, 
of cotton that lies round 
the children working with 
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till it crosses the cotton — between the left thumb and 


a 
2. Carry the long end round the hand, or three fingers, 


forefinger. 

3. Take up the knitting-pin 
cotton lying on the palm, or fingers. 

4, Turn the knitting-pin back, and lift up the cotton— 


and put it under the 


to form a loop. 

5. Close in all*the fingers 
ring of cotton. 

6. Put out the fingers 
of cotton. 

7. Draw the knitting-pin upwards to form a slip-knot. 

8. Drop the short end of cotton, and pull the long end 
—so that it rests on the pin. 

9. Show pin—with loop on it. 

10. Lay the pin and cotton down. 


and draw them out of the 


and catch hold of the long end 


° 


CHAPTER III 


Kyrrrixc.— Garter Stitch, Chain Edge, Casting on, 
? Casting off 
° 


PLAIN KNITTING OR GARTER STITCH 


Class.—Five and six year old children. 

Apparatus. — For the Teacher.— Twelve loops cast on 
and about 3 inches knitted, either in very coarse 
knitting cotton or bright-coloured wool, two knitting- 
pins. 

For the Children.—Twelve loops cast on, and about 2 
inches knitted, and knitting-pins (Fig. 137). 
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‘ 

Method.—1. Show children a com 
bath-towel or duster made of knitted strips sewn together, 
and tell them they are going to learn how to knit, that 
they may make useful things like these. 

2. Recapitulate Knitting-pin Drill 
new loop. 

3. Show children how to put the left thumb behind 
the loop they are going to knit, so that when they slip 


pleted garter, a 


‚ as far as making a 


Fio. 137. E 
] 


this loop off they will not 
with it. > 
4. Repeat the drill for knitting a loop :— 
(и) Right-hand pin—IN, 
(0) Cotton —ROUND. 
(с) Loop—T HROUGH. 
(d) Slip--OFF. 
5. Show children that 
right-hand pin; and 


drag . the other loops off 


there is on. 


* new loop on the 
eleven on the left, 


-hand pin, and that 
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these must all be knitted off, one by one, so that there 
will be twelve loops on the right-hand pin. 

6. (а) Show again how to put the left-hand thumb 
behind the loop that is to be knitted ; and (0) recapitulate 
the drill for making a loop, the children working with 
you, till all the loops are knitted off the left-hand pin on 
to the right-hand pin; (c) tell children to put their 
knitting down. ° 

7. Reeapitulate Knitting-pin Drill each time a row is 
started, and work with the children, telling them to put 
their knitting down at the end of every row. 

8. When children have worked several rows, and can 
knit without much help, then show them how to exchange 
pins dexterously, i.e. (а) to pass the pin with the twelve 
loops on it into the left hand, and (b) to draw ой the pin 
from the left hand, and hold it like a pen or pencil in the 
right hand. 

ү. D. —Demonstrate slowly, patiently, carefully, and examine very 

often. 

ANote.—1f the Knitting-pin Drill is made the basis of all 
early lessons in knitting, the slow children gain confidence, and 
are spurred on by the example of the quick ones, and order is 
secured at опёе, When children are told to work on alone 
the teacher is free to go in and out among them to correct 
mistakes, and to help the backward ones. 


° " 
KxrrrING. (Chain Edge) 
Class.—Infant and Girls’ Schools. ] 
Apparatus.—/vr the Teacher.—Twelve loops cast on in 
bright-coloured wool, and a few rows knitted, with chain 


edge. : 
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For the Childrén.—Twelve loops cast on in wool or 
cotton, and a few rows knitted with the chain ейде. 

Method.—1. (и) Show two strips of knitting, one 
with a chain edge and one with an irregular edge, and 
elicit which is the neater of the two; (0) explain that 
strips with a chain edge can be more neatly and regularly 
sewn together to form such articles as bath-towels, 


Fic. 138, 


dusters, caps, cuffs, bed-quilts, 


cushion- covers kettle- 
holders, ete. “ 


2. (а) Write chain edge on the slate; and (b) tell 
children this edge is so called, because it looks like the 
links of a chain, 


3. Draw an illustration on the slat 


m ) : e of the piece of 
knitting given to the children (Fig. 138) 
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N.B.—Tell children there are two ways of making chain edge in 
knitting, but that they are going to learn one way only. The 
two methods in ordinary use are :— 

1. To purl the last stitch in every row, and slip this stiteh at the 

beginning of the next row. 

'To slip the first stitch in every row, as for purling, in the 
following manner :—(«) put the right-hand pin under the 
cotton first ; (b) put the right-hand pin through the front part of 
the loop, from the right to the left, so that right-hand pin rests 
on the top of the left-hand pin ; (c) put cotton round right and 
left hand pins, at the same time, from the left to the right ; 
and (d) slip both loop and cotton off together. The cotton is 
now behind the right-hand pin, and the children can proceed to 
knit off the loops to the end of the row in plain knitting. 


ю 


° 


Purling the Last Stitch for Chain Edges 


Method.—. Recapitulate Knitting-pin Drill as far as 


beginning to knit. 


8. Show children how to slip the first loop off, without 
knitting it. 

3. Reeapitulate Plain Knitting, till the last stitch in 
the row is reached. 

4. Tell children they are going to learn a new way of 
knitting this оор, called purling. 

Write the word purling on the slate. 

5. (a) Show children how to bring the cotton which 
lies behind the right-hand pin to the front of it; (0) how 
to put the right-hand pin through the front part of the 
last loop, so that the right-hand pin rests on the top.of the 
left one, in a slanting direction over the forefinger ; (с) 
how to put the cotton behind the right-hand pin, and 
bring it round to the front again ; (d) how to put the left 
thumb on the right-hand pin, and push it through the loop 
outwards, or away from them ; 
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(N.B.—Contrast this with plain knitting, where the loop is brought 
towards the worker.) 
(е) how to slip the loop off: 

6. Recapitulate purling, the children working with you. 
Examine children’s work. 

7. (а) Show how to exchange pins ; (0) how to slip the 
first stitch off as for plain knitting, and knit on till the 
last stitch is reached, then demonstrate the method of 
purling once more. Examine continually, 


Note—Purling the last loop in order to get chain edge is 
more difficult than slipping the first loop, purhwise, but if 
children are taught this latter method, they ‘are likely to slip 


the loops they ought to purl, when they are knitting purl and 
plain in combination. 


CASTING ON IN KNITTING 


Class.—In Girls’ School. 
Apparatus.— For the Teacher. —Two very coarse knitting- 
pins and coloured wool, slate and coloured chalks, 


For the Children.—Two knitting-pins and а length of 
knitting cotton or wool. 


Method.—1. Recapitul: 
knot loop (Fig. 139), 

2. Tell children they are going to learn how to begin 
their own work by casting on to the left-h: 
loop they knit, till they have enough. 

Write the words Casting on on the slate. 


ate the lesson on 'making a slip- 


апа pin every 


AN. D. —There are different methods of Casting on, but the simplest 
and best is by knitting the loops and casting, i.e. throwing 
them on the pin. 

3. Illustrate the slip-knot loop off, and on 


sa knitting- 
pin (Figs. 139 and 140). 


© 
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е 
4. Reeapitulate Knitting-pin Drill as far as knitting a 


new, loop out of the one on the left-hand pin (Fig. 141). 

5. Show children how to put the new loop ON the 
left-hand pin thus :— (и) bring 
the left-hand pin to the front of 
the right-hand ‘one and put it IN 
the loop at the side nearest the 
right thumb, so that the new 
loop is slightly twisted, and the 
right-hand pin rests on the top 
of the left-hand 
one, and say ON; 
(0) draw out the 
right-hand pin, but 
do not ‘let the 
cotton fall off the 
right forefinger; (с) 
call the children’s 
attention to two 
loops being on the 
left-hand pin. 

6. Recapitulate till six loops are cast on, then show 
children how to put the right-hand pin under the left-hand 
{ the loop each time a loop 


Fic. 140. 


pin, instead of taking it out o 
is cast on (Fig. 142). 

т, Let children cast on 
them al? the time (Fig. 143). 


twelve loops, working with 


CASTING OFF IN KNITTING 
Class.— Girls. | | 
Apparatus.—!"0r the Teacher.—A coarse strip of knit- 


ting, nearly completed. | 
For the Children.—A strip 15 inches long. 
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Method.—1. Show the children some completed strips, 


or à сий, and call their 
they are finished oft. 


attention to the ne 


ab way in which 
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9. (а) Tell them their strips are long enough, and 
they. must learn how to fasten them off neatly and 
strongly ; (b) that fastening off in knitting is called casting 
off ; (c) write this term on the slate. 

3. Explain that casting off must be done loosely, or the 
top of the strip will be made narrower than the bottom. 

4. Start the lesson with Knitting-pin Drill, and when 
the children are ready to knit, demonstrate as follows :— 

(а) Slip the first loop. 

(ф) Knit the second loop. 

(c) Bring the left-hand pin to the. front of the right- 


2 


ESS Sess 


Fic, 143. 


ә 
hand pin, and point it towards the right thumb, putting 
it IN the loop nearest the right thumb, from left to right. 

(d) Lift the loop whieh is on the left-hand pin over 
the loop from which the eotton is eoming, and draw the 
right-hand pin with its loop THROUGH, very loosely. 

(e) Let children’ see that two loops have been made 
into one. | 

(f) Repeat actions (и), (0), and (0), the children work- 
ing with you. Examine children's work. 

5. Кий the next loop, and recapitulate the whole of 
the method (и), (0), and (c). | 

6. Proceed in this way, till only one loop remains on 
the right-hand pin. | 
7. Tell children to put left-hand pin down, and. then 


[E 
show them (а) how; to put the cotton over the back of the 
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left hand; (b) how to draw the cotton through the last 
loop with the point of the pin, so as to make a long loop. 
Repeat, the children doing the same, 

8. Draw the long loop out entirely, 
wool is nearly used up; 
the end of cotton belongi 


if the cotton or 
if not, eut the loop, and draw 
ng to the ball, downwards, and 


E mp em pos pn = 
Sh oe э SPS pe Aer а 4 o^ 
SAGA ATE AT SSQ re 
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the short end coming out of th 


е loop, upwards, tightly. 
Recapitulate, children doing the 


Same, 


CHAPTER тү 


ЕЈ 
РОВІ AND PLAIN KNITTING— CASTING ON THREE NEEDLES 
— JOIN IN COTTON AND WOOL 
PURL AND PLAIN 

Class.—Girls. " 

Apparatus.— Por the Teacher, — Two 
cotton or wool, slate and chalks, 

For the Children.—Two knitting-pins, cotton or wool. 

Method.—1. (и) Show children a knitted g; 


garment, e.g. 
а ribbed cuff, sock, or cap, to show the use of purl and 


KxiTTING 


knitting-pins, 
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plain knitting; (P) show by putting the cuff on your arm 
that this kind of knitting is like elastic, because it 
stretches very much and then contracts, во that when it is 
worn on the body it fits closely and is warmer than plain 
knitting ; (c) explain that purl is a wave-like arrangement 
of the loops, and that it is sometimes called ribbed knitting 
(turn-stitch ov seam-stitch, when it is placed at the back of 
a sock or stocking) sand that the ribbed top of socks and 
stockings is called the welt. 

3. (и) Recapitulate making a slip-knot loop and casting 


Fic, 145. 


on; (0) let children cast on twelve loops loosely, and then 
knit eleven loops plain; (¢) purl the last loop thus :— 
(1) bring the cotton to the front of the right-hand pin, 
and the right-hand pin in front of the left-hand one; (2) 
put the right-hand pin in the front part of the loop, from 
right to left ; (3) put the cotton to the back and round 
the point of the right-hand pin, во that it is brought in 
front again ; (4) put the left thumb on the right-hand pin 
and push it with the cotton on it through the loop out- 
wards, and then slip the last loop off the left-hand pin. 

3. Draw an illustration of the position of right-hand 


pin and the cotton for purling (Fig. 145). 
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V.B.—If the children have been taught to purl the last loop 
in a row, for the purpose of making chain edge, 


the method of 
purling will only need recapitulation. 


4. The first row is now knitted off the left-h: 


and pin on 
to the right-hand one. 


Recapitulate exchanging pins, and 


then proceed as follows :— 


г 


SS SUNT 


BSS 
TZ 
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ain. 


‚ (1) Slip the first loop and knit the next pl 

(2) Reeapitulate the method of purling, as 

No. 2 above. Purl two loops. А 
(3) Knit two loops plain. 
Go оп knitting two plain and tw, i i 

| ain a © purl, recapitulating 

the method of purling, till all the loops are nue et б 


explained in 


n PURI AND PLAIN KNITTING ° aji 


z Р 
5. Explain that ribbed knitting can be made of апу 

number of purl and plain loops, but that two plain and 

two purl makes a pretty rib, and is easy to remember. 

6. Recapitulate the method of purling, till you are 
sure the children can purl the right loops without any 
demonstration. i 

7. Point out that the sides are in chain edge. 

8. When the specimen, or сий, is long enough, reca- 
pitulate casting off. 

9, Demonstrate very clearly, slowly, and patiently all 
through. Examine children’s work often, and question 
them on the use of purl and plain, and on the difference 
between purl knitting and plain knitting; elicit that the 
knitting is a mixture of the right and wrong sides; that 
both sides of the garment are alike, for what is plain 
on one side is purl on the other, and vice versá. 


Nole.—If the children have been taught to make chain edge, 
by slipping the first loop purlwise, then, after casting on twelve 
loops, let them knit these off the left-hand pin on to the right- 
hand one, exchange pins, and begin the second row thus :— 

1. Slip the first loop purlwise. 

2, Knit the second plain. 


3. Purl the third and fourth loops, the teacher demon- 
strating the aetual method of purling as described in No. 2 


above, and contrasting the knitted purl loop with the slipped 
purl loop, at the beginning of the row. 


CASTING oN THREE PINS FOR Rounp KNITTING 
Class.—Girls. 
Apparatus. — 

cotton or wool, slate 

the use of knitting in rounds. 
^ 


For the Teacher.— Four knitting- pins, 
and chalks, a cuff or a sock to show 
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For the Children. —Four knitting-pins, 
knitting cotton or wool. 

Method.—1. Explain the difference 
between knitting in rows and knitting 
in rounds, and show that no seams are 
needed in garments that are made of 
knitting in rounds, 

2 
knot loop and casting on; (b) tell 
children to cast on ten loops on one 
pin, and explain that casting on for 
round knitting should be rather tight to 
prevent a roll at the top ; (c) illustrate 
on the slate one pin with ten loops on it 
(Fig. 147). 

3. (a) Take the second pin and knit 
a loop out of the first one on the left- 
hand pin; (b) put the second pin with 
the new loop on it into the left h 
under the first pin, being careful n 
twist the loop on it, and letting the 
point of the second pin come beyond the 
point of the first one. Demonstrate 
again, the children working with you. э 

4. Examine the children’s work, 

5. (a) Show how to knit 
of the loop on the second pin 
the third pin in the under 
loop; (0) how to cast this n 
to the second pin. 
must be careful not 
on the two pins, but 
only, 


and, 
ot to 


а loop ont 
by putting 
part of the 
ew loop on 
Tell children they 
to put this loop 
on the second one 


2. (и) Recapitulate making a slip- €? 
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Repeat, children working with you, till ten loops are 
cast on the second pin. 

Examine children’s work. 

6. Illustrate on the slate (Fig. 147). 

7. Show children how to keep the first and second 
pins in the left hand, the second lying below the first. 

8. (а) Show how to knit a loop out of the first 
loop on the seconil pin with the third pin; (0) how to 
turn the third pin round into the left hand, without twist- 
ing the loop on it, and letting it lie below the second pin. 
Repeat, the children working with you. Examine chil- 
dren's work. > 

9. Illustrate the three pins with loops on, as they are 
resting on the left hand (Fig. 147). 

10. (a) Show how to place pin No. 2 x under the point 
of No. 1х, and (D) No. 3 x under the point of No. 2, 
taking great care not to twist the loops. 

NT. —This part of the lesson will need much patient and. frequent 
demonstration. Examine often. 

11. Illustrate the three pins in proper position 
(Fig. 148). 

12. Show children how to hold the three pins in the 
left hand ready for knitting round thus :—(4) catch hold of 
pin No. 1, near the loop with short end of cotton coming 
from it, with left thumb and forefinger ; (0) put the pin 
No. 2 between the middle and third finger ; (c) and. pin 
No. 3 between the forefinger and middle finger ; (d) put the 
short end of cotton and the long end behind pin No. 3, 
and draw pins Nos. 1 and 3 very closely together. Patiently 
and frequently demonstrate, till children can hold the pins 
properly ; (е) show children how to knit with pin No. 4 
five loops with the double wool, then to drop the short 
ing with cotton from the ball. 


т 


end, and go оп knjtti 
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15. Work with children, till the ten loops are knitted 
off pin No. 1, then show again how 


to draw pins Nos. 1 
and 2 close together, 
V.B.—Explain why the pins must be drawn so tightly together 
when they meet, viz, to prevent adders, i.e. loose loops, which 
are very unsightly up the sides of cuffs, socks, or stockings. 


14. Recapitulate till loops are knitted off pin No. 3, 
Fic, 148, 
and point out that one round has been knitted. Examine 
children's knitting. Ё 


15. Draw children’s 
wool between the pins N 
how to draw N, 
double loops as 


attention to the 1 
os. Тапаз 
9. 3 very close to 
single ones, 

16. Demonstrate round after round, until you are sure 
that most of the children have mastersd the difficulties, 


Оозе piece of 
; and show them again 


No. 1, and knit off the 
Examine work, 


H 
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and can work alone, giving you time to help the slow and 
dull ones. 


Notes-—1. Tt has been found a very good method іо give the 
children a piece of knitting previously cast on, and a few 
rounds finished, before they learn how to cast on for themselves. 

ly this plan they learn how to overcome the difficulties of (а) 
holding the work, ayd (b) preventing ladders. , 

9. The knitted garment, eg. cuff, etc., must be ribbed, but 
the practice specimen may be plain knitting in two colours to 


show a join. 


E 
JomixG Соттох om Woon IN KNITTING 


Class.—Girls. k 

Apparatus.—/'or the Teacher.—In the first lesson two 
knitting-pins, and two balls of wool of different: colours, 
slate and chalks, а knitted garment showing joins. 

For the Children.—In. the first lesson two knitting-pins, 

id two balls of cotton or wool of different colours. 
Method.—1. (и) Tell children they know how to join 
new cotton in needlework without knots, now they are 
going to learn how to join knitting cotton or wool, by a 
strong method,’ without knots ; (b) tell them they will use ` 
two different colours, that they may see the effect of joining 
in this way. 

ә. Tell children to cast on with you ten loops on one 
pin, and then knit a few rows, in gavter stitch. . 

3. (п) Let them begin a row simultaneously with you 
‘and knit off two loops ; (b) show how to wind the wool 
round the left hand once, and carefully break it (if cotton 
it must be eut) ; (c) then show how to let the broken end 
fall behind the knitting, and place the work on the desk ; 
(d) take the new ball and show children how to wind one 


ar 
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end of it round the first and second fingers of the left 
hand, then take up the knitting, and show very clearly and 
carefully how to draw up the broken end near its own 
loop, and hold it, with the wool coming from the new ball 


, 


and Oldround the pin 


Fic. 149, 


in the right hand, with the pin (Fig. 149) ready for 
knitting, à à i 


4. (и) Show children how to knit six lo 
double wool of two colours ; (0) how to drop the broken 
end behind the right-hand рїп; anq (с) how to slip the 
wool off the first and second fing, dd 


the : gers of the left hand, and 
go on knitting with the wool from the ball. 


Ops with the 
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5. (и) Let the children. knit the next row with you ; (0) 
after knitting two loops off, show them how to knit the 
six double loops as single ones and then finish the row; 
(c) let children knit a few rows in the second colour and 


then cast off. 


Fic. 150, 


Slate Illustration. 

6. "Tell children the ends of cotton on the wrong side 
must be darned, Љу and by, into the material, and that 
when this is done the join is made very much stronger 
and neater on the wrong side. 

7. Recapitulate the above method, while children are 
knitting a round specimen, and while knitting a cuff, 
mutfatee, or sock. 

8. Illustrate on the slate the appearance of round 
knitting in two colours, to show a join (Fig. 151). 

9. In joining fine wool or cotton, am excellent and 


strong method js as follows :—thread a darning needle 
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with wool from the new ball, and weave the whole length 
of the darning needle through the middle of the wool 
attached to the knitting, beginning at the very end of it, 
draw the needle through, and break off the 


wool which is 
in the middle quite close 


to the old piece; hold both the 


new and the old үу; 
double wool in th 
to prove that the 
are no ends to q 
Considered, 


ool in the right and left h 
© centre, loosely, 
join is perfect, By 
arn in, and no dou 


ands, with the 
then twist it. Pull it 
this method there 
ble stitches to be 


‹ 

CALF OF A STOCKING— DUTCH AND GUSSET HEELS 
CALr ок STOCKING (Decr 
Class.—Gir]s, i 
Apparatus.— fpr the 
ball of wool, a finished st 


EASINGS) 


Leucher.— Two knitting needles, 
ocking, slate and chalks, 
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JU E m. 9 LÀ H 
For the Children. —Uwo kuitting-pins, and a ball of 


woul or cotton. 


Method.—1. (a) Explain that a stocking must fit the 
leg comfortably, and for this reason it is always made 
large enough at the beginning to go over the knee, and at 
the calf is gradually decreased, so that it may fit the ankle 
neatly and properly ; (0) that it is better to learn how to 
decrease on a small specimen than on a stocking, which 
might be spoilt by mistakes. 

3. (а) Reeapitulate the method of making a slip-knot 
loop; and (b) tell children to cast on one needle fifteen 
loops, and knit four rows plain and purl alternately, slip- 
ping the first loop in every row except the first row, after 
the casting-on, and purling the eighth loop in the plain 


* row, and knitting the same loop plain in the purl row, to 


formethe seam stitch; (c) draw a simple illustration on the 
slate, making white chalk lines represent the vertical rows 
of the knitting. 

3. The plain side of the knitting must be towards the 
worker when the decreasings are made. (а) Tell children 
to slip the first loop and knit three loops plain; (0) dl 
their attention to three loops being left to the right of the 
scam, and that this is the place to begin the first decreas 
ing; (©) explain that decreasings are sometimes called 
narrowings, and sometimes intukes, and that these words 
mean (4) lessening the number of loops, (2) making this 
part of the stocking less in width, (3) taking the loops in 
towards the seam stitch. 

4. (а) Colour these three loops to the right of the 
seam in the slate illustration (Fig. 152): (0) show children 
how to slip one loop, knit one, and then pull the slipped 
stitch over the knitted one; (¢) elicit that this is like 

o = 
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casting-off, and that now instead of seven loops there are 
only six to the right of the seam ; (d) knit one plain and 


VIT 


15 


Seam. 


Fig, 152, 


purl the seam stitch; (е) show children again that one 
loop to the left of the seam stitch must be knitted before 


the second decreasing is made; (f) colour three lines to 


the left of the seam in the ill 


u 
show how to knit the next twi 


the needle in the front part 


stration (Fig, 152), and then 
9 loops together by putting 
of both loops at the same 
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time; (g) point out the difference in the method of 
decreasing on the left side of the seam from the right 
side, and explain that this is done to make the decreas- 
ings fall towards the seam stitch, and so to match cach 
other (for if the second were done like the first, it would 
fall away from the seam); (Л) explain why а loop is 
knitted between each decreasing and the seam stitch, viz. 
to prevent the seam stitch from being pulled out of 
shape by the heavy double loop, which forms the decreas- 


> 

ing: examine children’s work ; (i) illustrate the appearance 
of the first pair of decreasings (Fig. 152); (j) tell children 
to finish this row of knitting, and then knit five rows purl 
and plain alternately: examine work; (E) illustrate five 
rows knitted in white chalk, and colour three lines on 
either side of the seam ; (I) recapitulate the whole of the 
method, eliciting, illustrating, questioning, and examining 
as above, while making the second pair of decreasings ; 
(m) explain that the number of rows left between each 
pair of decreasings for the calf may be at first nine, seven, 


o 
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or five, and then three ; (и) that the decreasi 
always knitted in pairs, and on tl 


le right or plain side of 
the knitting ; (0) illustrate the second pair of 
and elicit that there are eleven loops left ; (P) tell children 
to knit five rows purl and plain alternately, and cast off. 
5. Ilustrate by a simple diagr: 
the specimen when finished (Figs, 


decreasings, 


am the appearance of 
153 or 154). 
Note—The average number of 


decreasings in long stockings 
is eight, and in socks four, 


A. Tim Dvrcg Hurt, 
Class. — Older Girls and Pupil Te. 
Apparatus, — Fpp the T 
12, and a ball of five-p 
chalks, a finished Stocking 
For the Class.— Two ki 
a ball of three- 
cotton, 
Method.—1, 
five loops on on 
alternate rows 


achers, 

"teacher. — Two knitting-pins, No. 
ly Scotch fingering, slate and 
or sock with Dutch heel, 
titting-pins. Nos, 14, or 15, and 


Ing, or knitting 


(а) Let the girls cast on with you twenty- 
е pin, then tell them to knit and purl 
b making i 

and always slipping the 
when the girls have kni 


| square, having twelve slip 
Stitches up the sides, then vely how to 


and socks for adults va 
inches ; (4) illustrato оп the slate, Exa 
2. Turning the Heel. — The Class work 
you as follows . (a) 


ѕ all together with 
Slip one, purl to 
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seam, purl three, purl two together, thus leaving seven 
not purled, turn; (0) slip one, knit three plain, purl the 
seam, knit three, slip the fourth, knit one of the eight side 
stitches, pulling the slipped stitch over the knitted one, 
thus leaving seven not knitted ; (с) illustrate on the’ slate, 
explaining that the decreasings of the heel are made 
alternately on the wrong and right sides of the knitting, 
and always to the.left of the seam, and that they fall away 
from the seam. Elicit that this differs from the calf, the 
decreasings of which are made on the right side to the 
right and left of the seam stitch, and fall /owards the 
seam; (d) turn, slip one, purl three, knit the seam, purl 
three, purl the fourth and one of the seven side stitches 
together ; (е) illustrate on slate, showing that this decreas- 
ing is made on the purl side of the knitting, to the left of 
“the seam, and that by purling two together, this decreasing 
matches thg first one made on the plain side of the knit- 
ting, in that it falls «way from the seam; examine girls’ 
work; (f) turn, slip one, knit three, purl the seam 
(then call the attention of class to the fact that one row 
of knitting is always made between every heel-decreasing), 
knit three, slip the fourth, and knit the first of the seven 
side stitches, pulling the slipped stitch over the knitted, 
and again calling проп the class to notice that one row of 
knitting lies between the first decreasing and this one ; 
(9) illustrate on slate, and elicit that the decreasings in the 
heel aresmade alternately on the plain and pwl side of 
the knitting, always to the left of the seam, and always 
with one row of plain or purl between each. Examine 
work. 

Repeat the above method, till all the stitches on either 
side of the nine are drawn in by the decreasings, eliciting 
that the decreasings in the calf are always done on the right 

5 
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side of the knitting, two ina row; the decreasings in the heel 
one in a row, and alternately on the right and wrong sides, 
3. (а) Show girls how to take up the twelve slip 


loop lying on the purl stitches, and then drawing the 
wool through as in plain knitting to form a loop; (b) 


ing the knitting-pin in 
right to left and purling 
ҮП knitting round 

3 (d) (Fig. 155) 
€h heel When finished. 
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0.1. In turning the heel, some people knit and purl the first 
loop in every turn, instead of slipping. Both methods differ 
in appearance ; slipping the first loop forms a row of chain 
stitches, while knitting and purling form a row of hard knotted 
stitches, with holes between. 

2. The Dutch heel fits better and wears longer than the gusset. 

3. The knitting-pins must differ in size, not only because of the 

size of the wool, but to suit tight and loose knitters. Tight 

knitters must use one size coarser pins than loose knitters of 

the same ply wobl, or cotton. 

Illustrate on the slate by vertical lines as for the calf. 


p 


В. Tur Gusser HEEL 


Method.—1. Discontinue the seam stitch. Slip the first: 
stitch at every turn. Let the class work with you. 

2. Turning the Heel—Compare these two specimens of 
heels, and point out that the Dutch is hood-lke and 
rounded in shape, while the gusset is triangular, being 
pointed at the beginning and increasing in width, till all 
the deereasings are ended, and till the same number is on 
the pin, as those first purled. (In this size heel the 
number will be fourteen.) (и) Purl fourteen, purl two 
together, purl one, turn ; (b) illustrate and examine girls’ 
work; (c) knit five, slip one, knit one, pull the slipped 
stitch over the» knitted, knit one, turn; (d) illustrate, ex- 
amine, and explain that one row is knitted between each 
decreasing, and that each decreasing falls away from the 
seam, and is made to the left of it, as in the Dutch heel, 
but that опе stitch is always added after every decreasing, 
before turning; (е) purl six, purl two together, purl one, 
turn; (f) illustrate, examine, and question ; (0) knit seven, 
slip one, knit one, pull the slipped stitch over knitted one, 
knit one, turn; (Л) illustrate, examine, and question after 
every successive decreasing; (i) pwl eight, purl two 
together, purl one, turn ; (j) knit nine, slip one, knit one, 
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pull the slipped stitch over, knit one, turn ; (i) purl ten, 
pwl two together, purl one, turn; (7) knit eleven, slip 
one, knit -one, pull slipped stitch over, knit one, turn : 
(т) purl twelve, purl two together, purl one, turn; (и) 
knit thirteen, slip one, knit one, and pull the slipped 
stitch over, knit one, turn; (о) purl fourteen, purl two 


together, turn, and cast off very loosely ; ( p) illustrate the 
heel when completed, 


AN. В. Тһе above lesson would be given, after the proper length of 
the heel has been knitted. The number of stitches cast on 
would be the same as for the Dutch heel. 


CHAPTER VI 


THICKENED HEEL OF STOCKING OR SOCK—DECREASING 


THE ТОЕ t 


HEEL AND GUSSET ОЕ STOCKING OR Sock 


Class.—Older Scholars, Pupil and Student Teachers. 

Apparatus.— For the Teacher.—/ A. piece of co 
ting (already prepared), slate a 
stocking or sock. 


For the Class, А. piece of Prepared knitting of coarse 
cotton. or wool, and four knitting needles. i 


arse knit- 
nd chalks, a finished 
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Method.—1. (и) Ask girls to tell you the number of 
stitches they have previously cast on each needle, 12 + 
192 +13 = 37; (b) show them a stocking or sock, and tell 
them they àre going to learn how to divide for a heel, 
and then learn how to pick up the gusset, so as to go on 
knitting the foot. 

(N.B.— The heel may һе the Duteh or Gusset, and may be 

thickened or single.) 
(c) Let girls knit a round with you, and when they reach 
the needle with seam stitch, elieit that this is called the 
heel needle, tell them to knit this with you, and then divide 
thirty-seven into two parts, viz. eighteen and nine- 
teen ; (d) explain that nineteen stitches must be placed on 
the heel needle, so that three stitches must be added, at 
either end of this needle, from the other two; (¢) With the 
fourth needle knit off three loops from No. 2 needle, 
considering the heel needle No. 1, and show girls how 
to slip these three loops on to the heel needle; (/) tell 
girls to turn work and purl nine stitches to the seam, 
knit seam, and then purl six; (g) show girls how to 
purl three loops off from No. 3 needle; (Л) let them 
count to see that there are nineteen stitches on the heel 
needle, and. nine stitches on each of the other two needles, 
which must now he called. the instep needles; examine 
their work. : 

2. The Thickened Heel. 

First Method.—(a) Tell girls to knit one row of heel plain, 
slipping first stiteh ; (0) then work with them thus :—Slip 
the first stitch in the purl row, purl one, slip one, alternately 
up to seam, knit the seam, slip one, purl one to the end of 
row, being careful that the last stitch is always purled andnot 
slipped ; (c) knit the second row plain; (d) in the third row 
slip one, pwl two, then slip one, purl one, up to seam, knit 
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the seam, slip one, purl one to the end, the last two 
stitches in this row will be purled; (е) knit the fourth 
row plain and repeat b and 4 alternately, with a plain 
row between, till the heel is long enough, say 2 or 21 
inches, or ten slip stitches up the sides, then recapitulate 
the former lesson for turning the heel, discontinuing the 
thickening, where the decreasings occur, 


N.B.—Explain that thickening in this way has tlie effect of con- 
tracting knitting, so that it must be done as loosely as possible. 


Some people use coarse needles for the heel to prevent con- 
traction, 


3. Another Method of Thicke 
on the heel needle, hold pl 
you, and tell girls to work 
first stiteh plain, knit the вес 


ning.—Put an even number 
ain side of knitting towards 
With you thus :—(a) Slip the 
ond plain, putting the cotton 
twice round the needle, instead of once, before bringing it 
through the loop ; (2) bring the cotton in front of the needles 
as for purling, and slip the next stiteh plainwise, and pass 
the cotton back again, knit the next stitch plain, putting 
the cotton twice round the needle as before, and so on to 
the end of the needle, always purling the last stitch for 
the sake of having slip stitches up the sides ; c) turn the 
work round, slip the first ning every 


Б 3 x © 
row, till heel is the right length, and knit those stitches 


that were slipped, always putting cotton twice round the 
needle, and slip those stitches that are double on the 
needle, always bringing the cotton in front of the right-hand 
needle first, and passing it behind the slipped stitch, 


AN.D.—1. This kind of thickening is really double knitting, and 
both sides of the heel are alike, e 

2. Thereis no seam stitch kept, and the thickening is best taught as 
а separate lesson, on a piece of straight coarse Woollen knitting. 

3. This double knitting stitch i 


for comforters, cover- 
lets, shawls, and muffatees, as well as for the heels and toes of 
stockings. 


е 
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1. The thickening must be discontinued, when the heel is being 
turned, and the two centre stitches can be made into one for 
the seam. The double stitches of this method prevent the 
contracting of the knitting. 

4. Picking up the Gusset.—(a) Recapitulate the method 
of knitting up the slip stitches down one side of the 
heel, and call this needle No. 1, then show girls how 
to put the eighteen stitches for the instep on one 
Я needle, and knit these 
off on to another 
needle, and call it No. 
2; (b) show again how 
to take up the slip 
stitches of the second 
side of heel, agd take 
off five stitches from 
=) No. 1 needle on to No. 
3, one of these being 
the original seam stitch. 
Keep this stitch to 
mark the centre of sole 
of foot, and end of 
round; (c) let girls 
count stitches with you, and elicit how many extra stitches 
there are in addition to those first cast on (in the above 
case there will be ten extra); (0) tell girls to knit with 
you one round, ending at the original seam stitch ; (^) then 
to knit off the stitches on No. 1 needle, except the last 
three; then tell them to knit two together, knit опе; (f) 
knit the instep needle plain ; (7) then knit one off No. 3 
needle, and slip one, knit one, and pull the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one, knit to end of needle; (Л) then 
knit two complete rounds, and decrease on No. 1 and No. 


3 needles as above. 


Ето. 156. 
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V.B.—1. The deereasings for the foot must be on the heel sides, 
with two rows between. 

2. Decrease till there are thirty-seven stitches on the three needles, 
eighteen on the instep, nine on No. 1 needle, and ten on No. 3. 
This forms the gusset of the instep, and this gusset should 


never be too short, or the foot will be a poor shape, and will 
not fit comfortably. 


3. For this size, five decreasings on each heel needle will be 
required. 


4. The girls should be allowed to east off, w 


hen the decreasings are 
finished, or the number of stitches is thi 


rty-seven altogether. 


DECREASING THE Tox 


Method of Decreasing the Tov. —Narrow at both ends of 
the needles, on either side of the toe, with three rounds 
between, twice ; then with two rows between, five ; then 
with one row between, twice ; and then every round, till 
there are 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, or 16 stitches left on each of 
the two needles. Graft these loops together with needle 
and the same size wool, cotton, or silk; or cast off by 
knitting the loops together, in the ordinary way. 

Another Method. — Divide for the toe, putting half 
the stitches on the instep needle, and the other half 
equally on the two back or heel needles. For the first 
round narrow at the beginning of each needle (by slip one, 
knit one, and pull the slipped stitch over); for the next 
round narrow at the end of each needle only (by knitting 
two stitches together), again at the beginning only, and so 
on, till as many stitches are left : 


as will make a round 
comfortable toe, 


after cach decreasing in 
If any portions of stockings 
nd out how many rows the 
he inch, width w ау. 


both methods of reducing the toe, 
or socks are measnred by inches, fi 
wool, cotton, or silk will knit to th 
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CHAPTER УП 


TAKING UP A LADDER, OR DROPPED STITCHES IN A 
KNITTED GARMENT 


| Method.—(«) Pat your hand into the stocking and 
hold the ladder or dropped stitches over the forefinger of 
your left hand, with the loops towards you; (b) take the 
head of a pin or crochet hook, and put it away from you 

..mnder the loops to the right, and then under the ladder 
of cotton or wool and quite through it, without splitting 
or breaking the ladder or the dropped loop; (c) draw 
the ladder through the loop, and go on taking ар the 
other dropped stitches in the same way, and darn over the 
weak place, and graft the loose loops, on the wrong side. 


N.B.—This is a simple method of taking up dropped loops, when 
the garment is finished. 


TAKING UP DROPPED STITCHES AND LADDERS WHILE 
KxrrrING (Fig. 157) 


° 
Ы Class.—Advanced Infants and Girls. 

Apparatus. — For Teacher. — Knitted strip in coarse 
cotton, or, wool ; slate and chalks; a garment or strip in 
which loops have been successfully taken up. 

For Children.—A. strip in process of knitting. 
Previous Knowledge. — Children know how to knit 
garter stitch, and know the difference between purl and 

plain knitting. P 

Aim of the Lesson.— (4) To teach children to be 
careful, because slipped stitches are often the result of 
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carelessness and inattention (sometimes they are accident- 
ally dropped); (4) to impress upon children that а new 
knitted garment must be as sound and as perfect as 
possible; (е) to train the powers of comparison and 
observation. 


PLAN OF THE LESSON 


- To knit all together with teacher 4 loops. 

To slip simultaneously 2 loops. 

To make two ladders, ` 

To compare ladders. d 

- To pick up two loops on right-hand needle. 

To make ladders into loops. 

Explain that first ladder falls below the second one, 
and is taken up-last, : 

Method. — Introduction. — (4) Show children a child's 
Strip in which two loops have been carelessly dropped ; 
(0) compare with a sound strip, and point out that 
dropped loops, even When the ladders аге unbroken, form 
à hole. 

Preparation, —(a) Let childr 
counting them aloud and simultanedusly ў (b) show them 
how to slip 2 loops ; (c) then how to get the two ladders 
by drawing out the cotton from the loops with the right- 


hand needle towards them, and Tepeating this process, how 


to draw out the second ladder away from them ; examine ; 


(d) make use of a large diagram on slate to make this 
clear, as well as by a large Specimen in your own hands. 
Blackboard Illustration. — Draw diagram of the 


knitting in presence of class, attracting attention to the 
ladders and slipped loops. 


Compare the Т, 


гї © DU Lg 


en kuit with you 4 loops, 


adders —(a) Explain that the first ladder, 
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which children drew towards them, and which falls in 

front of the knitting, came out of the purl loops; (P) and 

that the second ladder was drawn out at the back of loops, 

and belongs to the plain knitting (cy. purl and plain). 
Blaekboard Illustrations.— Draw a rough sketch on 

the slate of the two kinds of ladders. 


Picking up the Leops.— Show by your own large 


[7] 


Fic. 157. 


specimen how to put the right-hand needle through the 
front part of the loops. Let children do this. Examine, 
and while examining make children answer questions on 
kinds of knitted loops and ladders. 

Taking up Ladders and making them Loops ayain.—(a) Put 
left-hand needle under the back ladder from the front, 
then put this needle through the back of the first loop on 
right-hand needle, and lift the loop over the ladder to the 
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left, and draw ladder through towards you, neither too 
tight nor too loose. Demonstrate this more than once, 
and go in and out among children, and show the ladder 
coming through the loop; (b) slip ladder and loop off 
left-hand needle, and then put it on left-hand needle 
from the back of loop; (c) examine, question, and explain 
again. x 
(d) Show once more how to lift up ladder оп left- 
hand needle, and repeat the process of making it into a 
loop; (¢) explain that now ladder has been made into 
two loops, it is lifted higher up—viz. one vow. Children 
ought to be able to tell you this, Examine closely to see. 
that loops are not twisted, and are unsplit, and look like 
plain knitting ; (f) slip off first loop on left-hand needle 
to right-hand one, and lift up ladder from the front, and 
put loop on right-hand needle over ladder from left to 
right, and draw it out at the back away from you. 
children distinctly how to do this, 
dividuals in order to do so ; (0) repeat this process with 
second loop; (/) examine, and question, and explain that 


these loops are purled now ; (i) show how to place them 
on left-hand needle, and go on knitting plain. 


. 
"Show 
goang nearer to in- 


N.B.—1, The perfection of taking up ladders is to make loops 
equal in size, 


[3 


- Illustrate loops fully taken up. 

- Let children knit another row, to test the size of the loops taken 
up. 

‚ The knitting in teacher's hands, being on a large seale, will he 
used constantly to illustrate what 


teacher tells class to do. 
5. The diagrams on the slate сап only 


x be a few rough-and-ready 
ones, to make the chief points of lesson clearer, 

. Illustrate the finished appearance, either on slate or by a large 
knitted specimen in your hand, N 


е 
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CHAPTER УШ 


RULES AND SCALES FOR STOCKINGS AND SOCKS 


GENERAL RULES FOR STOCKINGS (Fig. 158) 


Scares for different sized knitted stockings and socks 
are exceedingly difficult to make, because so much de- 
pends upon the size of the wool, cotton, 

or silk, and upon the knitter. The С 
following rules аге very simple, and N « 


| 
y be remembered :— o 


вап e 
.]. Find the exact size of the stock- 

Р , 

ing round the leg above the knee. 

The stocking must be as long as 

it is wide from above the knee to the 

bend of it, i.e. the length = one square. 


N.B.—The rib or welt must he from 2 to 3 
inches long. -The rib gives elasticity to 
the tops, ard so keeps them from rolling 
down. ItisalWays an additional length 
to stockings and socks. 


3. From the bend of the knee to Yu 


the beginning of the calf = one square. 

ANLE. — Longer for tall people, and so all throngh the stocking. 

4, From the beginning to the end of the calf = one 
square. 


N.B.— This squar contains the leg reductions or decreasings, 
which are made all on one needle, one on either side of the 
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seam stitch. А full-sized stocRing should be reduced # of the 
whole number of stitches on the needles. The leg reductions 
in children’s stockings should be about 4 of the whole number 
of stitches. Socks are very seldom decreased, but some people 
consider they fit the calf better for a few reductions, the 


number of which in men’s and boys’ socks should not exceed 
four double decreasings altogether. The ] 


slim ankle are sometimes 4 of the whole 
The slope of the leg must be gradual, so tha 
between each of the first decreasings, seven rows must be left 
between the last two or three leg reductions. Another good 
rule for deciding the number of rows between each narrowing 18 
to divide the number of stitches contained on the three needles 
by half the number on one, and keep to the result. For 
example, if 61 stitches are cast оп, 20 on each needle--1 for the 
seam, divide 60 by 10=6, According te 
would be left between each leg reduction. 


leg reductions for a 
number of stitches, 
tif five rows are left 


5. For the small of the leg or ank 


le, knit one square, 
ie. breadth = length. 


6. For the heel before turning 


it, knit one square, i.e, 
when doubled, the heel in breadth is half its own length, 


T. The instep decreasinys = + of a square, 
8. The foot is the same width as the 
instep decreasings, 
decreasing for 


ankle, after the 


The foot from the heel to the first 


the toe must be 1$ squares, or the length 
must equal the width at the top of 


the stocking. 
т А 
9. The decreasings = + of a square, 


IN. В, Тһе square always means the breadth of (1 i 
time tlie next Square is begun, = “ae mue 


this rule six rows- 


3. The rib or welt . ч . 

4. Plain rows, or two squares . 
AN. B. — Longer if necessary. 

* 5. Number of double narrow- 

ings 

6. Total number of stitches, after 
the decreasings . 

7. Number of rows to the heel ; 

8. Number of stitches on one 

' — needle for the heel 

9. Nuyiber of stitches on the 
instep needles 


1 
-J 
‘| 
10. Size of the heel . е { 
| 
1 
| 


11. Number of stitches after the 
heel is turned. Dutch 

12. Number of slip stitches on 
cach side of the heel . 

18. Number of stitehes, after de- 
creasings with one row be- 
iween 

14. Length of “foot "from first 
gusset decreasing of the 
heel to the first oreasing | 
for the toe 

15. Number of stitches on each of | 
the two needles for the toe J 


N.B.—The seam stitch is 
decreased after the turning of 
the heel. 


cast off each of the two toe 
needles š х 


16. Number of stitches to be) | 


|. | 


of the top 


doubled. 

| 
18 | 20 | 23 
6| S| £ 


of th 


2 | 


30 | 35 


©з 
© 
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SCALE or PROPORTIONS FOR STOCKINGS , 
н = 
Marertars.—4-ply Fingering, or Winter EI 
ino, or Angola Wool. е |ы 
14, 15, or 16, according Eliz 
ela 
1. Number of stitch 1 id 
. Number of stitches on each А 3 A 
needle . ў 16 | 18 | 20 | 25 | 28 32 | 35 | 36 
2. Total number of шой їп- zt ER = 
cluding the seam stitch . ы бе @ 76 | 85 | 96 |106 | 109 


6| 7| 79 112 [|13 114 | 14 
87 | 41 | 47 | 58 | 61 | 70 | 78 | 81 
One square, or more if necessary, 
19 | 21 | 23 | 29 | 31 | 35 | 39 | 41 
18 | 20 | 24 | 29 | 30 | 35 | 39 | 40 
The same number of rows as stitches 

а on the needle. 
gi 9] 9] 9] 9] 9} 9) 41 
9 | 10 | 11 | 14 | 15 | 17 | 19 | 20 
87 | 41 |47 | 58 | 61 | 70 | 78 | 81 
One and a half squares, or the width 


he stocking, when 


40 


14 


2, В. —The scale is for coarse materials. 
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Socks (Fig. 159) 


The rules for socks are somewhat the 
stockings, except that the knitter begins 
the sock, after the welt, two squares 
shorter than a leng stocking, and the leg 
reductions are made towards the end of 
the first square in socks, and are fewer 
in number than in stockings. In thicken- 
ing the toes and heels of socks and 
stockings use a finer wool or cotton of Р 
the same colour, or, if knitting fine 
woollen socks and stockings, knit in with 
the wool^knitting silk of the same colour. 


Silk is very durable, washes well, and thickens quite 
enough. 5 


same as for 
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pe | [17 66 sg 6z + opoou [aat[ ej uo sayjoq ys jo 10qumN. "8 
o 
э ѕәцощ g saut е soqout g sayout о moqe | ^ * qoa ay оу $4101 poqqH 10 уа *L 
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CHAPTER IX 


VEST— PETT) ICOAT—SLEEVELESS BODICE—IN FANT’S JACKET 


A Woman’s KNITTED VEsT 


Materials.—Angola, Merino, Vest Wool, Lamb's Wi 
and two coarse steel needles, o 
pins. 

Method.—1. Cast on Seventy-two stitches on one pin. 

2. Rib in two plain and two purl for half a yard. 

3. Knit seven Squares of four plain and four pwl for 
four rows, and then four purl and four plain for four rows, 

4. Knit off sixteen Stitches at the right-hand. side of 


the vest, then cast off loosely forty-one stitches; which will 
now form a half of the neck, 


5. Knit the sixteen Stitch hand side in 
ten squares of four purl for the Shoulder 
strap, and then i tches off on to another 
needle, or a coarse pj i 


slipping down, break off the wool, and leaye the broken 
end on the outside part of the shoulder sirap. 


6. Put the needle into the first inside loop of the six- 
teen stitches for the оррозї 


wool from the ball round the point of 
is in the loop, and draw the end 
form a long double loop, then pull 
right-hand needle through the loop, and Proceed to knit 
off the other fifteen stitches with 

Squares of four plain four 
shoulder strap, 


ool, 
r two fine bone or wood 


п A WOMAN'S KNITTED VEST ° gor 


NV. B.—Drop the short end of wool, when beginning the second row 
of this strap, and be careful to knit off the double loops as 
single ones. 

7. Finish the shoulder strap by knitting the last stitch 

inside, i.e. at the commencement of the neck. 

8. Turn the garment round, and put the needle into 
the last stitch knitted, and cast on forty stitches for the 
other half of the neck. 

9. Knit the sixteen stitches of the other shoulder strap 
on to this needle in the proper squares. 

10. Turn and knit the second set of seven bust squares, 
being very careful to knit in with the other wool, the 
broken end (which was previously left outside the strap) 
for four squares. 

11. When the seven bust squares are complcted, knit 
another half yard in ribs of two plain and two purl for the 
reminder of the body, and then cast off loosely. 

12. Join the sides of the garment by seaming as far up 
from the bottom edges as the third bust square. This 
makes the armhole about 5 inches long, and as this kind 
of knitting stretches very much, this length will be ample 
for comfort as well as warmth. 

13. Add a deep crochet or knitted border to the arm- 
holes and neck, iacluding the shoulder straps. 

14. Make a crochet or knitted chain of double wool 
g, which must be run through the edging 


to form a string 
on the»neck, before the chain is finished off by knotted 


tassels. 

15. Make a similar chain string for each sleeve, and 
tie the strings on the top of the shoulders in bows, before 
finishing off the ends by knotted tassels. 


У.В. — 1. This garment can be easily knitted by young 
children. 
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2. If the vest is made in two halves, two children could make the 

garment between them. But this would compel the knitters 

to make each of the shoulder straps five squares long, and then 

cast off. The straps must be afterwards joined together by 


seaming at the top of the shoulders. "This method is not so 
neat or so strong as the first one given. 


3. Brioche stitch could be used instead of the ribbing. 


A CHILDS KNITTED РЕТТІССАТ 


Materials.—4-ply Scotch Fingering, Petticoat Yarn, 
double Rerlin, or Fleecy wool. Needles to match the 
wool in size. 

Method.—1. Cast on one hur 

2. First Row—Knit plain. 


3. Second Row,— * Bring the wool in front of the 
needle, as if for purling, and slip the first stitch as if for 
plain knitting, knit one plain *, and repeat from * to * 
throughout the row. 


4. Third Row—* Bring the wool in fron 


and slip one as if for plain knittin, 
together. Repeat from * to * 
succeeding row, till the petticoat 
а plain row and east off. 

5. Sew up the petticoat, leaving 
placket hole, 

6. Trim the edge of the garment by 
pattern, or a knitted lace edging (No, 9 

7. Put on a good strong 
the length required for the chi 


idred and eighty stitches, 


t of the needle 
S, knit, the double stitch 
throughout this and every 
is wide enough, then knit 


about 6 inches for the 


а simple crochet 
pattern), 


calico, or gray Silesia band 


ld's waist, 


E DU 


u KNITTED SLEEVELESS BODICE , 30. 


` 


e 


A PENELOPE, OR KNITTED SLEEVELESS BODICE 


Materials.—4-ply Scotch fingering and. No. 15 needles. 
Gray, cardinal, or black are very useful colours. 

Method.—1. Cast on forty-eight stitches for a woman's 
medium size, and less or more for a slim or stout figure. 

3. Knit as for a scarf, garter-stitch, three hundred and 
eighty rows with chain edge, and then cast off. 

AN. В. —More or less rows. 

3. Put the casting-on and the casting-off ends together, 
and join by seaming very neatly and closely with darning 
needle, and the same size and coloured wool. 

4. When the ends are joined, divide the whole length 
of the knitting in half, and mark by a pin; place the 
joined ends on this half, and divide the knitting on either 
side of the join into halves for the armholes. 

V.B.—For the above size, fifty rows on either side of the join will 

be suitable. 

5. Sew the chain edges of the knitting together on the 
same side as the other join was made (and this must now 
be considered the wrong side of the garment), and in the 
same way as She first join was made. The armholes will 
be at each end of the folded knitting, and the join will be 
half of the folded knitting, and the armholes will be one- 
fourth of the folded length on either side of the join. 

6. Trim the armholes by a crochet edging, or by adding 
a knitted lace edging. 

1. Decide upon which side shall be the neck of the 
garment, and trim it,as well as the front openings, with 
edging to match the trimmings on the sleeves (Lace 
Edging, No. 3). 

8. Sew on three buttons and three knitted, or elastic, 
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loops to fasten the garment across the chest, and it is 
finished. 

Use.—This garment is worn over the dre: 
mantles and cloaks, and may 
as а wrap in cold weather. As it is close-fitting, it is 
exceedingly useful and comfortable. 

Class. — Children in 
this garment quite easily. 
ting, and fastening on of 
be done by the teacher, or 
inexpensive article, 


ss, under loose 
take the place of a shawl 


Infants’ Schools could ma 
The sewing together, trim- 
buttons and loops must 
older scholars, 
and is certain of 


ke 


It is a very 


а ready sale in 
schools, ч 


А 

N.B.—Sleeyes сап be made of 
stitch, with chain edge: 
sewl! into the armholes, 
match the neck and bust of 


а straight piece of knitting in 
5, then sewn together at the e 

The cuffs should be trin 
the garment, 


garter 
dges and 
nmed to 


П 


INFANT'S КхїттЕр JACKET 
Materials,—2} ounces of Mer; 
12, 24 yards of narrow ribbon, 
Method.—1. C 
plain and two purl 


ino Wool, bone pins No. 


ast on sevent 
alternately 
2. Knit one row with Wool before the’ needle, and take 
two together. 
3. Knit one row plain, 
4, Knit three plain апа 
continue changing this, unti 


Y-two stitches 


and knit two 
for ten rows, 


three purl for thy, 
1 there are twi 
5. Knit twenty-four stitches, 


pin, then cast off twenty-four®, 

6. Continue kni 
before, until you hi 
stitches, and knit u 


ee rows, and 
Squares, 
ona safety 


enty 
and put them 


tting the remaining 
ave nine squares, th 
ntil there are tw, 


twenty-four as 


en cast on fifteen 
enty squares, 
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Т. Knit one row plain’ and one row with wool before 
the needle, and take two together, and ten rows two plain 
and two purl, and cast of 

8. Take up the twenty-four stitches from the safety 
pin, and knit from * to *. 

9. Sleeves—Cast on forty-eight stitches, and knit ten 
rows two plain and two purl, one row with wool before 
the needle, and take two together, and one row plain, then 
knit twenty squares, and cast off loosely. 


N.B.—The sleeves are made separate from the body of the jacket. 
10. Collar.—Take up round the neck as many stitches 
as you can, and *knit one plain row, then one row with 
wool before the needle and two together, and then ten 
rows two plain and two purl, and cast off. і 
» 11. Sew in sleeves, and run the ribbon through the 
holes. 


CHAPTER X 


BABIES’ HOODS—BOY’S FISHER CAP 


Basy’s Hoop (No. 1) 


Materials, White’ double Berlin, or 4-ply Fleecy Wool. 
Needles, No. 10 or No. 12. 

Method.—(«) Cast on fifty stitches; (b) knit eighty 
plaiu rows with chain edge; (c) cast off the fifty stitches 
very loosely; (d) fold the strip of knitting in half its 
length, so that the casting-on and casting-off edges are 
quite equally divided into two parts; (е) sew together 
three inches of the casting-on edges from the casting-on 
cotton, towards the folded top of the knitting, and then 
draw all the remaining portion of the casting-on stitches 

x 
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together to form the crown; (f) roll back sixty rows of 
the knitting from the casting-off edge to form the front A 
(g) cast on fifty stitches by the chain edges, on either side 
of the centre of the crown, to form a hood 3 (A) knit forty 
plain rows; (i) cast off very loosely ; (j) trim the edges of 
this curtain by a crochet, or knitted, edging ; (k) line the 
hood with white silk Sarcenet, or fine cream-coloured 
flannel, or jaconet muslin ; (D) sew white silk strings on 
either side of the front on to the inside lining ; (m) knit 
or crochet a cord in double chain, and sew it to each 
corner of the rolled-back front, and tie these cords at the 


back, below the crown, in a bow, and finish off the cord 
by tassels, 


NN. B. —The join in the crown mus 
tlie hood, and the stitches w 
must be taken up on the righ 

Class.—The knitting, 
be done by Infants ; 
the casting on for th 
done by the teacher, 


t be considered the wrong side of 
hich are east on for the 


curtain 
t side of the hood. 


which is only garter stitch, can 
but the sewing up of the erow 
е curtain to for 


or older girls, 


n, and 
ш the hood, must be 


ANOTHER Bapy’s Hoop 


Method.—(a) Cast on ei 
and knit plain and purl alternately, 
with the plain stitch, and decrease one stitch at each end 
of every other row, till you have knit ten rows; (b) next 
begin the headpiece, and knit six rows in double knitting, 
then опе row of holes, eight rows of double knitting, one 
of holes, and six rows of double knitting, then begin to 
knit in honeycomb stitch, cast off two stitches at the 


end of each pin, every row, until there are but twenty- 
four on the pin, then cast off; (с) for the crown, cast on 


ghty stitckes for the border, 


beginning every row 


ned A T. 


| 
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о 
five stitches, and increase each row till you have sixteen 
loops, then knit twelve rows. Narrow at each end for two 
rows, knit fourteen rows and cast off. Sew the crown to 
the headpiece with wool of the same quality ; (d) begin 
the curtain by taking up all the stitches at the back and 
knitting six rows in double knitting, increasing four 
stitches on each pin; then one row of holes, increasing 
two stitehes; then six rows of double knitting, still 
increasing, then one row of holes, increasing two stitches 
and then double knitting, increasing till there аге one 
hundred and fifty stitches on the pin, and then cast off, 
and put in ribbons through the holes, where they are 


wanted. 


Bov's FISHER САР 


Materials.—Ordinary fingering and No. 13 needles. 
Method.—(«) Measure the size round the head of 
several children and strike the average, then make an 
allowance for the elasticity of knitted woollen garments ; 
(b) find out how many vertical rows the wool will knit 
to the inch, and then caleulate the number of stitches to 
be cast on; (е) with 3-ply speckled fingering, or dark navy 
blue, cast on forty stitches, and knit a welt of two plain 
and two purl for two inches in length ; (d) then knit plain 
and purl alternately, to give a right and a wrong side to 
the сар, Ѓог seven inches, and then decrease at the beginning 
and end of the row, for every alternate row, till twenty or 
less stitches are left, and cast off. 
N.B.—Slip the first stitch in every row for chain edge, and 
decrease after the first, and before the last stitches in a row. 
(e) Knit two more strips like the first, and then seam the 
edges together on the wrong side. (f) Though each strip 
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has been decreased to make the top of the cap smaller, it 
must be made smaller still by being drawn together and 
seamed at the top edges. (0) Finish off the top by a cord 
and tassel; (4) the welt, which makes the cap fit more 
closely, must be turned back to form a border, 

Class.— When knitted in strips 


and decreased, the cap 
can be knitted by children in lower 


classes of Girls! School. 

Y. B.—The сар can be made all in one, by casting on one hundred 
and fourteen stitches on three needles, and decreasing towards 
the top, as for the toc of a stocking. Sew the top edges 
together on the wrong side, and finish off by а button, or a cord 
and tassel. These caps are very useful and saleable, 


CHAPTER XI 


COMFORTERS OR SCA RVES—MUFFATEES 


Comrorrer (Хо, 1 ) 


Materials —Flecey wool, | 
Scotch fingering, and twi 
the size of wool. 

Method.—1. Cast on sixty-one stitches (more or less, 
according to the size of the wool and to liking) 

2. Knit the sixty-one stitches off in pl 

3. First Row.—Slip one, * make one, knit ore, make 
one, knit one, and repeat from * t 

4. Second Row.—Slip опе, * kni 
repeat from * to the end of the TO 

5. The third row 
is like the second, till 


amb's wool, double Berlin, 
9 bone or wood needles to match 


w. 
is like the first, and the fourth row 
the comforter is long enough. 


N.B.—The length varies from 14} to 2 yards, 
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m ш p B . 

6. Finish off the ends by a knitted fringe, or by knotted 
tassels, when the casting-on and casting-off stitehes have 
each been drawn together. 


Сомкокткк (No. 2) (Raised Stitch) 

Method.—1. Cast on an even number of stitehes, and 
knit them off on to the second needle (forty, fifty, or sixty 
stitches will be suitable numbers for wool). 

2, * Make one, knit two together to the end of the 
row. 

3. The next row is purled. 

4. Next is plain, the next is purled, making in all three 
plain rows. 

5. Repeat the whole from *, till the comforter is the 
proper length. „ 

G Finish off the ends by a knitted fringe, or knotted 
tassels. 


Comrorter (No. 3) (Imitation Network) 

Method.—1. Cast on an even number of stitches, and 
knit them off in plain knitting. 

2. * Begin, the next row by placing the right-hand 
needle on the Wool, then twist the wool round this 
needle and carry it behind it, so that one plain loop is 
made, then put the right-hand needle into two loops at 
the back, and knit them together * ; repeat from * to *. 

AN. B.—Every sueceeding row is the same, and the knitting 

resembles netting. 

Class. — These comforters can be made by older 
scholars. 


N.B.—Very pretty and useful comforters can be made by children 
in simple Garter stitch, or in Ribbed knitting or Brioche, 
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and finished off by a fringe of the same wool, which is at first 
wound round a stiff piece of cardboard, then cut at one end, 
taken off the card, and passed through the edge of the сош- 


forter or scarf, and tied bya slip kuot. One stitch or rib is 
generally left between each tassel, 


MurraTEES (No. 1) 
Materials.— Merino wool, Scotch 
single Berlin, and suitable needles, 
Method.—1. Cast on forty stitehes, and knit three 
plain and three purl, till large enough for the wrist, 
2. Sew it up, leaving a hole for the thumb. 


fingering, Andalusian, 


(No. 2) 

- Cast on seventy stitches, 
. Knit six rows backwards and forw, 
- Knit six rows in doubl 
. 4 Then knit three rows plain and three double, 
alternately, | 
5. Then knit twelve rows of 
and if large enough cast off and ве 
N.B. — Brioche, Double, a 
muffatees and wristlets, 


фо оҥ 


ards, 
е knitting, 


н 


double 


and six of plain, 
w it up. 


nd Ribbed knitting are Suitable for 


MurrATEE SrrTCH (No. 3) 


1. Cast on an even number of Stitches, 

2. * Slip the first stitch and then knit 
bring the wool forward, then tal 
TOW on the pin, purl one, 
on, till the row is finished. 

3. Next row purl 
continue from *, 


as follows :— 
ке up a loop of the former 
take up Опе, purl one, and so 


two together all through, and 


3 d í SHAWLS ^ зи 


a 


CHAPTER ХП 


SHAWLS 


No. 1. A SHAWL IN GARTER STITCH 


Materials. —4-+ply gray, black, or cardinal Scotch 
Fingering, and No. 13 long bone or wood pins. 
Method.—1. Cast on four hundred stitches on one pin. 
3. Knit plain rows forwards and backwards, and, after 
the casting-on row, knit two stitches together at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of every alternate row, till only 
one stitch is left, and then cast off. 
MES Trim the edges with a simple crochet pattern, or 
with a fancy knitted edging. 
N. B.—This forms a triangular or half-handkerchief-shaped shaw], - 
, the casting-on being the neck and front portion of the garment, 
and the casting-off the point in the middle of the back at the 
waist. This garment can be made by children, and is very 
saleable. 


No. 2. A SHAWL IN Fancy STITCH 


Materials.— Scotch Fingering, sir 
Andalusian, or German Yarn. 

Method. — 1. Cast on an even number of stitehes— 
ninety er one hundred—aceording to the size of the wool. 

2, First Row.—(a) Knit the first and last stitches 
` (b) bring the wool forward and knit two stitches 


igle Berlin, Shetland, 


plain ; 
together. 
3. Second Рош. —(и) Knit the first and last stitches 


plain ; (b) bring the wool forward, and then once round 


the needle, and purl two stitches together. 
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4. Third Row.—Knit plain. 
5. Fourth Row.—Purl. Repeat from first row. 


No. 5. А SMALL SHAWL 


Materials.—Double Berlin, Fleecy, Petticoat Yarn, and 
two wooden needles No. 15. 7 

Method.— () Cast on ninety stitches, (b) Slip the first 
stitch in every row. (с) First Row—Knit plain. (d) 
Second Row—Purl. (e) Third Row—Slip the first stitch in 
the row, knit two together, make a stitch by bringing the 
wool in front of the needle, knit one. (7) Fourth Row— 
Purl. (g) Fifth Row—Slip the first stitch ; * knit two 
plain, make a stitch, knit two together, knit one plain * ; 
repeat from * to *. (у Sixth Row—Purl, Repeat from 
the third row. (i) Finish the ends of the shawl "oy а 
fringe or by tassels, or by a knitted edging. 


D 


No.4. A бмр SHAWL 


Method.—1. С; 


ast on five stitches. 
2 


. Slip the first stitch, knit tw 
stitch after the third stitch at the beginning of every row, 
and go on like this, till the shawl is long enough, 

3. Knit eight rows plain, without any inereasings, 

4. Decrease at the beginning of every row by knitting 
two stitches together after the Second stitch, until five 
stitches are left, and then cast off. 


5. Trim the sides of the shawl by a crochet or knitted’ 
border. 


; and knit them off, 
Yo plain, increase one 
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No.5 Suawr IN STAR STITCH 


Materials.—Starlight Shetland Wool, or 3-ply Saxony ; 
two fine bone or wooden needles. 

Method.—(w) Cast on two stitches. (b) First Row— 
Make one, knit one, make one, knit one. (c) Second Row, 
and all even rows~—Purl. (d) Third Row—Make one, knit 
one, make one, knit three plain, and slip the first of these 
three over the last two. (е) Fifth Tow—Make one, knit 
one, make one, knit three plain, and slip the first of the 
three over the last two, make one, knit one. (f) Seventh 
Row—Make one, knit one, make one, knit three, and slip 
the first of the three over the last two. (g) Ninth Row— 
Make one, knit one, * make one, knit three plain, and slip 
the first of the three over the last two *, repeat from * 
to *.° (h) Eleventh Row—Make one, knit one, * make one, 
knit three plain, and slip the first one over the last two *, 
repeat from * to *, knit two plain. 

Х.В. Continue knitting the same, till the shawl is large enough. 

When one stitch or two stitches are left on the needle, as in 


the ninth or eleventh row, cast oll. 
knit the fringe. 


Knit a wide border, or 


A Parr or MITTENS 


Method.—1. Cast on seventy-two loops. 

2. Knit garter-stitch, except at one end, when you must 
knit purl and plain for twelve stitches. 

3. Continue this till you have knitted a piece long 
"enough to go round the back of the hand and half round 


the palm. 
4. Take off sixteen loops on the piece, at the opposite 
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end of the ribbing. (Slip the stitch at the 
every row, purlwise, for chain edge.) 

5. Make sixteen loops, and cast on, so 
two loops on the first needle. 
sixteen slipped loops, to prev 


beginning of 


as to have seventy- 

Put a string through the 

ent running down into ladders, 

6. * Knit sixteen, knit two together, knit one. 

7. Turn, knit eighteen, 

8. Turn, knit sixteen, knit two together, knit one,* 
9. Continue from * to * till there ате 

stitches left on the main needle. 
10. Cast off the sixteen stitches for the thumb, 

wards, so as to meet the row 

and the thirty-six stitches, 
11. Pick up the sixteen 

tinue plain knitting till long 
12. Join or graft the side 
13. Graft all the other e 


about thirty-six 


down- 
of sixteen on the string 


loops on the string, and xor. 
enough to join the edges, 

8 of thumb, 

dges. 

N.B.—The joins can be m 


nade by sewing ed, 
wrong side, 


ges together on the 
or by crochet on the tight side, 


CHAPTER хш 


EDGIN GS—CHILDREN 5 MUFFS 


Kyrrrep Lace EDGING (No, 1) 


Materials, —Linen thread, or knitting cotton, Nos. 16 
to 30. 


D 
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. Kuit or purl the first stitch in every row. 

3, First Row.—Knit plain. 

4. Second Row.—Knit three plain, bring cotton os! 
and knit two together four times. 

5. Third Row.—Pul. 

6. Fourth Row.—Knit four plain, bring cotton forward 
and knit two together three times, bring cotton forward 
and knit the last stitch. 

7. Fifth Row—Purl. 

8. Sixth Row—Knit five plain, bring cotton forward 
and repeat the fonrth row. 

9. Seventh Row.—Purl. 

10. Eighth Row.—Knit six plain, and then the same 
as fourth row. 

11. Ninth Row.—Purl. 

12. Tenth Row. — Knit seven plain, and then as 
before. 

13. Eleventh Row.—Purl. 

14. Twelfth Itow.—Knit eight plain, and then as before. 

15. Thirteenth Row.—Purl. 

16. Fourteenth Row.—Knit nine plain, and then as 


before. ч 
17. Fifteenth Row.—Purl. 
18, Knit ten plain, and then as before. 


N.B.—There will now be 18 stitches on the needle. 

19. Knit two rows plain, and cast off the open-work 
part of the pattern till there are eleven stitches left, then 
commence the pattern at the second row. 

Use.—This lace is very suitable for trimming couvrettes, 
counterpanes, D’Oyleys (and shawls, which are half-hand- 
kerchief shape). 
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KwrrrEb. Epor. (No. 2) 
Materials.— Woo], crochet cotton, or linen thread. 
Method.—1. Cast on six stitches, and knit them off, 

2. First Row.—Slip one, bring the cotton forward and 
knit two together, cotton forward and knit two. 
3. Second Ltow.—Slip one, and knit plain to end of row. 
N.B.—Repeat the second row, after every pattern row. 


4. Third Row.—Slip one, bring the cotton forward and 
knit two together twice, cotton forward and knit one, 

5. Fifth Row.—Slip one, cotton forward and knit two 
together twice, cotton forward and knit two. 

6. Swenth Row.—Slip one, cotton forward and knit two 
together three times, cotton forward and knit one 

7. Ninth Row.—Slip one, cotton forward and kniv two 
together three times, cotton forward and knit two, 

8. Eleventh Jiow.—Slip one, cotton forward and knit 
two together four times, cotton forward 


9. Thirteenth Row.—Slip one, cotton forward and knit 
two together four times, cotton forward and knit two, 

10. Fifteenth Row.—Cast off eight stitches, then bring 
cotton forward and knit two together, votton forward and 
knit two. There will now be six stitches, 

ll. Siateenth Jiow.— Slip first stitch апа knit five plain. 

Repeat from the first row till enough has been knitted 
for trimming a garment, or a couvrette, or counterpane, or 
any other articles. 

Use.—This edging, knitted in No. 20, or finer E 


Évans's 
cotton, makes a very Strong trimming for children's under- 


clothing, e.g. drawers, flannelette nightgowns ; butifinlinen 
thread it makes а pretty trimming for frocks and pinafores, 


and knit one. 


— 
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a 


Onn Horr Ерсіхс (No. 3) 


Materials.— Cotton, linen thread, silk, or wool. 

Method.—(«) Cast on eight stitches and knit them off. 
(b) First Row—Slip one, knit two plain, bring the cotton 
to the front and knit two together, put the cotton twice 
round the needle «and knit two together, knit one. (е) 
Second ow—Slip one, knit two, bring the cotton to the 
front and purl one, put the cotton back and knit one, 
bring the cotton to the front and knit two together, knit 
two plain. (d) Third Row—Slip one, knit one, bring the 
cotton to the front and knit two together, knit the re- 
mainder plain. (е) Fourth Row—Slip one, knit one, pull 
the slipped stitch over the knitted one, knit plain, until 
there are only three stitches on the needle, bring the 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one plain. 
Repeat from the first to the fourth. row, till the edging is 
as long as it is required. | 

Use.—To trim edges of Penelope, shawls, sofa blankets, 
couvrettes, and other articles, 


-Axorumr Ёрбїхє (No. 4) 


Materials.—Any kind of knitting materials; if “cotton, 
No. 20, and needles No. 24. 

Method.—Cast on seven stitches. 

First Itow,—Knit three, bring cotton forward and knit 
two together, bring cotton forward twice, knit two. 

Second Itow.— Knit three, purl one, knit two, bring the 
cotton forward, knit two together, knit one. 

Third Row.—Slip one, knit two, bring the cotton for- 
ward and knit two together, knit four. 
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Fourth Row.—Cast off two (there will be three stitches), 
bring the cotton forward and knit two together, knit one. 
o 


There must be seven stitches at end of each scallop. | 
Commence again as at first row. 


Ерсіхс (No. 5) 

Materials.—Same as for No. 4. 

Method.— Cast on eight stitches. 

First Row.—Knit three, bring cotton forward and knit 
two together, bring cotton forward twice and knit two 
together, knit one. 

Second Row.— Knit three, purl one, 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one. 

Third Row.—Knit three, bring the cotton forward and 
knit two together, knit one, bring cotton forward twice 
and knit two together, knit one, 

Fourth Row.—Konit three, 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one, 

Fifth How, —Knit three, bring cotton forward and knit 
two together, knit two, bring cotton forward twiee and 
knit two together, knit one, 


Sixth Row.—Knit three, purl one, knit four, bring cotton 
forward and knit two together, knit опе. 
Seventh Row.—Knit thre 
knit two together, knit one, 
Eighth Row.—Cast off three (there are four inv. 
four, bring cotton forward and knit two togethe 
IN. B.—' There are eight stitches on needle, 


knit two, bring 


purl one, knit three, bring 


€, bring cotton forward and 


olved), knit 
т, knit one. 
Begin again at first row. 
VANDYKE EDGING (No. б) 


Materials —Cotton, No. 20; needles, No. 26, 
Method.— Cast on twelve stitehes, 
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First Row.—Slip one, ‘knit two, bring cotton forward 
and knit two together, cotton forward twice and knit 
two together, knit five. 

Second Itow.— Slip one, knit six, purl one, knit two, 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one. 

Third Row.—Slip one, knit two, cotton forward and 
knit two together, knit two, cotton forward twice and knit 
two together, knis four. 

Fourth Row.—Slip one, knit five, purl one, knit four, 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one. 

Fifth Row.—Slip one, knit two, cotton forward and knit 
two together, knjt four, cotton forward twice and knit two 
together, knit three. 

Sixth Row.—Slip one, knit four, purl one, knit six, 
cotton forward and knit two together, knit one. 

Seventh Row.—Slip one, knit two, cotton forward and 
knit two together, knit ten. 

` Eighth. Row.—Slip one, knit one and pass the slip-stitch 
over it, knit one, pass stitch over it, knit one, pass stitch 
over it, knit eight, cotton forward and knit two together, 
knit one. There are twelve stitches. Begin pattern 


again at first row. 


A Cminp's KwrrrED Murr (No. 1) 


Materials.—Fleecy wool and No. 8 needles. 

Metliod.—(«) Cast on seventy-two stitches ; (0) knit one 
row plain; (с) Second Row—Bring the wool forward, knit two 
together, repeat; (d) knit three plain rows ; (е) repeat the 
second row alternately with three plain rows, until six 
patterns are worked; (f) knit five plain rows; (у) repeat 
the second row alternately with one plain row, three 
times; (Л) knit twenty-three rows, turning the wool 
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round the needle and purling two together; (i) knit 
five plain rows; (j) repeat the second row alternately 
with one plain row, three times; (/) knit four plain 
rows; (l) repeat the second row alternately with three 
plain rows until six patterns are worked; (m) knit one 
plain row and cast off; (n) join the casting-on and 
casting-off edges together; (o) place a thick layer of 
cotton wool over the knitting on the wrong side, and lay 
over this a piece of coloured sateen or flannel, or any 
better kind of material, e.g. silk or satin, and quilt the 
lining ; (p) draw up the side edges a little, and make a 
string casing in the lining for pieces of elastic, and finish 
off by a twisted woollen cord and tassels, or bows of ribbon. 


XN. B. —The sides may be drawn up by coloured silk ribbons, leaving 
th? openings large enough for the hands to Eo in easily, 


ANOTHER Murr (Currp's) No, 9, 

Materials. — Four differ 
Fleecy wool, or double Berli 
Method.—(a) Cast 
with the lightest shade and knit thre 
Жош, bring the Wool forw; 


Tepeat; (d) * knit three plain 
TOW *, and Yepeat from * to *, 
ha yard long; (е) the shades of the 

managed, beginning with the 
h the darkest sha 
inches knitted in each shade ; (7) line the k 
dark-coloured silk or satin, the glossy side being towards 
the knitting, and then pad with layers of cotton wool, or 
eider-down, or horsehair, and Te-line with Satin, silk, 
sateen, Italian cloth, or any other Strong and suitable 
material Finish ofr as described in Mutt No. 1. 


de, With 21 
nitting with a 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DOUBLE KNITTING—QUILTS—BLANKETS—FRINGES 


росвів Кхїттїхє (No. 1) 


Method.—(a) Cast on an even number of stitches, and 
knit them off in’ plain stitch; (b) begin the next and all 
succeeding rows as follows: * knit one plain, bring the 
wool forward and slip one purlwise, put the wool behind 
the needle and knit one plain, * repeat from * to *. This 
is worked on tke right side of the garment. 

Use.—This stitch can be used for comforters, couvrettes, 
cushion covers, sofa blankets, shawls, muffatees, and for 
„thickening the toes and heels of stockings and socks. 

* (Хо. 2) 

Method,—(a) Cast оп an even number of stitches, and 
knit them off; (0) knit the first two or three stitches plain 
at the beginning of every row, * then knit one plain, put- 
ting the wool twice round the pin to make a double stitch ; 
next bring the wool in front of the needles and slip one as 
for plain knitting, and pass the wool behind the needle 
again, then knit one plain, putting the wool twice over 
the ріп. * Repeat from * toi *. 

Use.— The same as for No. 1. 


QUILTS, COUVRETTES, AND BASSINET COVERS 


Materials.—Eight-ply Fleecy Wool and No. 4 needles, 
or finer wool and No. 6 needles. 
Method. (a) Cast on any number of stitches that can 


be divided by three. 
4 ¥ 
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N.B.—If the pattern is worked in separate squares of 6 inches for 
: а large quilt, cast on 45 stitches for each square. If it is 
worked for a baby’s quilt, cast on 231 stitches. 


(b) First Row.—Slip one, knit two taken together in the 
front, * turn the wool round the needle, and bring it a; 


again 
in front, slip one, knit two taken together in the front *. 


Repeat from * to * 


N.B.—1. Every row is the same, and the last. two stitches at the 
‘end of the row are to be purled and knitted. ш 
9. Work a border, or put a knitted or knotted fringe, 


Sofa. blankets, cushion covers, and a variety of articles 
can be made of knitted strips, which must be sewn together. 
Alternate wide and narrow strips of different colours 
make handsome sofa blankets and quilts. Children in the 
lower classes of the school could easily knit them in plain 
garter stitch, or in alternate squares of purl and plain. If 


any alternate wide stripe is marked in a eross-stitch 


design, 
the effect is excellent. 


Girls in the upper classes could 
mark the strips in variegated colours to suit the design. 

Dusters, bath-towels, kettle and plate holders, can all be 
knitted by young children. Washing gloves can be made 
by girls, as the simplest shape is like the toe of a ‘sock, 
or stocking. 


KNITTED BLANKETS 


Method.—(a) Cast on from 100 to 
cording to the size required, and knit twenty rows in plain 
and purl for a border; (b) then knit ten stitches in two 


plain and two purl at the beginning of the needle, апа all 
the rest double knitting, except the last ten stitches, 
which must be knitted in 


the border stitch, 
this, till the blanket is long enough. 


200 stitches, ac- 


Continue 
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Use.—These blankets, knitted in soft white Fleecy or 
Seotch Yarn, are suitable for infants’ cradles, and for 
invalids, on account of their warmth and lightness. 

Prince (No. 1) 

Method.—(«) Cast on eight stitches; (0) knit two, 
bring the wool forward and knit two together, knit one, 
bring the wool forward and knit two together, knit one ; 
(c) when the fringe is long enough, cast off five stitches, 
and unravel three for the fringe. , . 


N.B.—This fringe can be knitted in any sized wool or cotton, 
according to the purpose for which it is intended. It may also 
be variegated by two or more colours, working alternately six 
rows of each colour. 


SuawL FRINGE (No. 2) 
: "Wethod.—(w) Cast on five stitches ;* (b) slip the first 
stitch, knit one, make one, knit two together, at the last 
stitch twist the cotton three times over the pin and the 
second finger, or over the pin and a netting mesh of the 
proper depth of the fringe, and knit it firmly on; (0) 
Ң . ` knit the next row plain *, and repeat from * to *. 


4 
CHAPTER XV 
Г] ^ 
| FANCY KNITTED STITCHES 
SHELLS FOR A KNITTED COoUNTERPANE 


Materials.—Fine knitting cotton, or fingering. 
Method.—(«) Cast on forty-five stitches and knit two 
plain rows ; (b) Third Row, knit five plain, bring the cotton 


ә 
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forward, knit two together seventeen times, knit five 
plain ; (е) Fourth Row, knit plain ; (d) Fifth Row, knit five 
plain, bring the cotton forward and knit two together, 
purl one till there are only seven left, then knit two 
together and five plain; (e) Sixth Кош, plain ; (F) Seventh 
Row, the same as the fifth ; (0) Eighth Row, plain ; (h) 
Ninth Row, knit five plain, knit two together and one plain, 
till there are seven stitches, left, then knit two together 
and five plain ; (i) Tenth Bow, knit plain. 


ribs ате formed (a rib is a row forwards and backwards), 
narrow these stitches one a 


Temains, and then cast off. 


then 
ta time in the centre, till only one 


RuG Serre 
Materials.— White or unbleached knit 
Coarse fingering of a common kind, 
Wool Needles to suit the cotton, or fingering, ait 
Method.—(w) Cast on any number of stitches and knit 
one plain тоу; (0) begin the next row by knitting one 


fleecy woo] and 


ting cotton, or 
and Fleecy or Smyrna 


(according to the lengi 
the front again between the needle 
the wool ; (с) knit a plain stitch 


fingers ; (d) pass the wool from the fror 
needles, and agai 


loop, and bring it to the front again between the needles 
and then knit one plain stitch, roceed like this to the 
end of the row, and then cut the fleecy Wool; (e) turn 
the knitting, and knit one plain row back ; (f) begin the 
next row by а plain stitch, and Tépeat from (0) to (d) 


пе loop off the 


—— S8 
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` 
inclusive. When the rug is large enough, cut the loops of 
wool, being careful not to pull them out. 

Use.—This kind of knitting is useful for borders of 
babies’ hoods, hats, and bonnets, fisher caps, and for 
borders of knitted lamp-mats, for shoulder capes, as well 
as for bedroom rugs. Another advantage is that wools 
that have been previously used in antimacassars and 
other articles can be utilised in this w: , and the colours 
can be harmoniously blended. In schools the rugs are 
very saleable, and children in lower classes could easily 
master the difficulties of the process. 


IMPROVED KNITTED Oren Нем-$тітсн 


Method.—(«) Cast on any set of numbers divisible by 


‘four; (b) knit the first row plain ; (c) slip the first stitch, 


knit the second, * then make a stitch by bringing the 
totton in front between the needles, and knit two 
together *, repeat from * to * till the row is finished ; (d) 
knit one row plain; (v) knit three rows purl; (f) knit 
one row plain; (g) repeat (c) from * to * and from (d) to 
(0), till the length of the knitting is what you require. 

Use.—This stitch is very useful for muflatees, shawls, 
and comforters. ^ 

SHELL PATTERN 

Method.—(v) Cast on twenty-five stitches for every 
pattern; (b) First Row, knit two together four times, 
bring the wool forward, knit one eight times, knit two 
together four times, purl one ; repeat till all the patterns in 
the row are finished ; (e) Second Row, purl ; (d) Third Row, 
plain; (¢) Fourth Row, purl: (f) begin again as in the first 
row. 

N. 


},—This pattern is useful for shawls, bassinet covers, quilts, 
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RAISED KNITTING 


Materials.—German wool. Needles No. 16 and No. 
10. 


Method.—(4) Cast on any even number of stitches ; 
(P) bring the wool forward and knit two together to the 
end of the row with No. 16 needles; (с) knit the next 
row with No. 10 needle, plain; (7) knit the next row 
with No. 16 needle, plain; (е) next row with No. 16 
needle, purl; (f) begin again as in first row (0). 


Use.—For hoods, shawls, mufis, muflatees, scarves, 


Cross STITCH PATTERN 

MethoA.—(w) Cast on an even number of stitches ; (b) 

* make a stitch, knit two together from the back of the 
stitches *. Repeat from * to * to the end of the row. - 

N.B.—Every row is the same. 


Be careful only 
by putting the wool between 


1 the needles, 
Use.—This stitch is useful for shawls, comforters, and 
petticoats. 
Class.— Older Girls wi 
ber it. 


to make one stiteh 


ould soon learn, and remem- 


ANOTHER PRETTY PATTE) 
Method.—(a) Cast on your stitches in 
divisible by four; (b) knit two pl: 
round the needle twice to make 
two together, knit two pl 
N.B. 


RN (Cross Sti tch) 


numbers 
ain ®, wind the wool 
a long stitch, and knit 
ain *, and repeat from * to ¥, 
—Every row is the same. 


Use.—If knitted in fine 


woo], ey. 
Andalusian, it is exceedingly pr 


Shetland and 
etty for shawls, 
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A RAISED STITCH IN KNITTING 


Materials.—Berlin wool, Fleecy, Petticoat Fingering, or 
ordinary Scotch Fingering. Two wooden or bone pins in 
size to suit the coarseness ог fineness of the wool. 

Use.—This stitch is useful for scarves and comforters, 
shawls and petticoats, cushion covers, couvrettes, quilts, 
and antimacassers. If it is knitted in strips of different 
coloured wool and afterwards sewn together, twenty-six 
stitches should be cast on for each strip. 

Method.—(u) Cast on an even number of stitehes and 
knit them off; (b) First Row, knit one and purl the 
remainder ; (c) Second Row, knit one, purl three together *, 
put back the wool, and then knit one, purl one (put back 
the wool), and knit one all in one loop (ie. three loops 

* ате made out of one), purl three together, and repeat 
from * ; (d) Third. Row, knit one, purl the remainder ; (e) 
Fourth Row, knit one, purl one, knit one, all in one 
loop *, pul three together, put back the wool and knit 
one, purl one, knit one, all out of one loop, repeat from ж. 


NB. —There must always be а single loop at the end of each 

pattern row. Repeat from the first row, till the strip is long 
enough. 
^ 


BRIOCHE STITCH 
Method.—1. Cast on an even number of stitches, and 


knit them all off. 
9. Make one, slip one, knit two together, repeat to 
the end of the row. 
N.B.—1. The made stitch and the slipped stitch in every previous 
row must be knitted together in every succeeding row, and the 
two stitches,made into one must be slipped. 
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2. Brioche is a very useful stitch. It ean be employed for com- 


forters, scarves, muffatees, cuffs, shawls, petticoats, and many 
other articles. 


KNITTED BEAD FniLLING 


Materials.—Wool, or cotton, or silk, and white, black 
-coloured, steel or gold beads. 

Method.—(1) Thread a needle, that -will pass easily 
through the beads, with the knitting material, and pass as 
many of the beads as you think will be needed on to the 
wool, cotton, or silk; (2) east on six, or eight, or ten 
stitches to form a tucker to be sewn to.the neck and 
cuffs of the frock body; (3) * draw up as many beads as 
you would prefer to form a loop, and knit one plain 
stitch ; (4) knit one plain, and draw up as many, or less, 
beads as in the first loop, and knit plain to the end of the 
row; (5) knit one row plain between every beaded row, 
and repeat from *, till the frilling is long enough for {ће 
size of the neck and wrist of the frock body. Knit one 
plain row and cast off. 


NN. B. —Knit rather tightly. 


Нохкүсомв STrrOH 

Method.—(«) Knit the first 

the pin to make a Stitch, knit 

make a stitch and knit twi 

pleted ; (b) knit the next r 
row honeycomb stitch. 


stitch, put the cotton over 


two together, continue to 
o together, till the row 


is com- 
ow plain, and so on, evi 


ery other 


KNITTED HERRING-BONĘ 


Method.—(1) Cast on any 
three for each pattern, and o; 


STITCH 


number of stitches, allowing 
ne besides at each end ; (3) 


— 
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knit a plain row; (3) slip one *, purl two together, make 


one, knit one *, repeat from * to *, to the end of the row. 


AN. B.—Every row is the same. 


KNITTED Dress, Воот, ок Stay LACE 


Materials.—Strong black or white, or coloured linen 
thread, or silk, and, very fine pins. 

Method.—(1) Cast on four, six, or eight stitches, 
according to the size of the thread or silk ; (2) * push these 
stitches to the other end of the pin, so that you may 
begin the second, and all succeeding rows, at the casting-on 
end, where the short piece of thread is hanging; (3) draw 
the thread or silk from the last knitted stitch very tightly 
round to this end, and knit plain to the end of tke row, 
anid repeat from * 

AN.B.—Every row is the same. After casting off, finish off the 

„ ends of the lace by winding the self-same material tightly 

round them so as to form tags. The lace, if properly knitted, 
is round. 


CHAPTER XVI 
` NarTING—CÜROCHET 


NerrixG is a very ancient art, for it was known to the 
Egyptians 3000 years ago, and many specimens of their 
nets are ‘preserved in the British and Berlin museums. 
The needles employed in netting are also preserved, and 
resemble those which are still in use. Nets were formerly 
used for the hair, for corselets, as well as for fish, game, and 
vegetables. The art of netting in its most elementary and 
simple form has always been practised by fishermen and 


huntsmen. E 
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Implements.— The implements needed for netting are 
(а) а mesh or pin, on which the loops are made, and by 
means of which their size is determined; (b) a needle 
shaped at each end into a fork of two prongs, the ends 
of the prongs meeting and forming a blunt point, which 
will allow of the needle being passed, either end foremost, 
through a small loop ; (єс) linen thread, or cotton, or twine, 
-or silk, or braid, or chenille. 

Method.— 1. Threading the Needle. —The material of 
which the net is to be formed is first wound upon the 
needle by passing it alternately between the prongs at 
each end, so that the turns of the twine may be parallel 
to the length of the needle, and be kept on it by the 
forked ends. 

2. "Making the Slitch.-—(4) The coarsest ‘and the finest 
stitches are all made in the same way. (b) Make a long 
loop of coarse twine or tape, and fasten the netting 
cotton, silk, or twine by a knot to this loop, 


which may 
be held under the right foot, or to 


any other support, e.g. 


a heavy pincushion. This loop is called the foundation for 
the netting. 


3. Position of the Hands.—(a) Hold. the mesh or pin in 


the left hand, between the thumb and forefinger, close up 
to the fastening-on knot, under thé netting cotton or 
twine ; (b) hold the needle in the right hand ; (c) pull the 
cotton downwards over the mesh and the left hand, and 
сату the needle round the third finger to the lack of the 
hand, and cross the cotton on the left forefinger ; (4) keep 
the first loop in position by pressing the left thumb against 
it, as well as the upper or front part of the mesh; (v) 
throw the netting cotton back over the left thumb, the 
foundation loop, and the little finger, bringing with this 
action the needle to the front again; (f) pass the needle 
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under the first loop, between the mesh and the fingers, and 
then under the foundation loop, in front of the cotton 
thrown backwards from the left thumb; (g) draw the 
needle out and disengage all the fingers of the left hand 
from the loops, except the little finger, which must still 
keep hold of the second loop, which was formed round it ; 
(h) draw the netting cotton up to the pin, and draw the 
knot up quickly to the foundation by means of the 
tension of the little finger. Go on in this way, till 
sufficient loops have been formed on the foundation for 
your purpose. 

Notes-—1. As the mesh is filled with loops, push it on to 

the right, se that some loops may fall off, at the left-hand 
end. " 
„5 9, When the whole row is netted, draw the mesh out, and 
you will find a row of loops, equal in length, hanging from the 
foundation loop, and attached to it by knots, which will slide 
freely ‘along it. 

3. When one row is finished, turn the work over, so as to 
the ends of that row, and to allow of the next row being 
e same direction as that in which the first was 


reverse 
worked in th 
made, i.e. from left to right. 

4, To begin the second and all succeeding rows, place the 
pin close up to the bóttom of the last row of loops, and repeat 
the actions with the needle as before, only instead of passing the 
the foundation, pass it in succession 


needle through the loop of 
for everyenew knot, through each loop of the row already 
made, each knot being thus formed at ihe bottom of the loop 


above it. 


SQUARE NETTING 
(а) Work one stitch into the foundation loop; (b) turn 
and net two stitches into this loop ; (¢) inerease by netting 
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two stitches into the last loop of every preceding row, till 
the length of the side is what you require; (d) decrease 
by netting two stitches together at the end of each pre- 
ceding row, until one stitch remains. Fasten off, and cut 
the first loop from the foundation ; (e) stretch the square 
over a slate frame, and fill in the spaces by thickly darning 
over and under the netting cotton, in some design. 


OBLONG NETTING ror WINDOW CURTAINS 


(a) Net into the foundation loop the number of stitches 
that will give the depth required, and then net till the 
curtain is long enough: the length will be the breadth, 
when the curtain is fixed ; (b) stretch on a stiff piece of 
cardboard, and thickly darn the Spaces in the centre in 


squares, diamonds, or other patterns, and darn a border on 
all sides of the oblong. 


Rouxp Nerring 


(а) Leave two or three of the 1 
row of netting on the mesh ; (b 
the first stitch, which ww. 
and go on netting fresh 
and push off the stitch 
work requires it. 


ast stitches of the first 
) pass the needle through 
as made on the foundation loop, 
Stitches into the first row of loops, 
es of the preceding row, when the 


TWISTED STITCH py NE 

(и) Pass the needle through the stitch on the hand: 

(P) then instead of putting it under the loop from you, 

put it under the loop in preceding TOW, towards you, and 

draw up in the usual way. This giv Т 

twisted stitch, which is ve 
and bags, 


TTING * 


es а rounded or 
ry effective for m 


е 


ats, reticules, 
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CROCHET 


Crochet is the French name for the hooked instrument 
with which this kind of work is produced. Crochet has 
long been known in Scotland, where it was originally called 
Shepherd's Knitting. Crochet is more generally considered 
funey work, and is taken up purely as a means of recrea- 
tion; but it is a very useful art, and a variety of articles of 
very beautiful designs can be made with a hook. Crochet 
edgings are more quickly manufactured than knitted ones, 
and they are especially suitable for trimming women’s and 
children’s underelothing. Crochet edgings are also em- 
ployed to trim the edges of knitted vests, shawls, penélopes, 
counterpanes, and other useful articles. The crochet lace 
given Below if made in fine cotton or linen, is almost like 
guipure lace, and is a most effective and durable trimming 
for children’s clothing. Tf it is made in coarse cotton it is 
exceedingly useful for trimming blinds, toilet covers, and 


other household articles. 


* 
^ 
A HANDSOME CROCHET LACE, WITH Fancy BRAID 
SCALLOPS 


Apparatus.—a fine steel crochet hook, Evans’s cotton, 
No. 24, and a knot of fancy braid. . 

Method.—Virst Row.—(u) Work from the right hand to 
the left; fastening on: make one chain stitch, and then 
put the hook through two loops of the braid, and draw a 
loop of cotton through them ; there will now be two loops 
on the needle ; make these into one by drawing another 


0 
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loop of cotton through them; (0) make three chain stitches, 
and then put the hook twice under the cotton, and take up 
two loops of the braid, draw а loop of cotton through them, 
so that now there are four loops on the needle; draw a 
loop of cotton through two of the 


se, thus leaving three 
loops on the needle; (c)* put the hook under the cotton 


twice, and take up two loops of the braid, and draw a loop 
of cotton through them to make them one ; there will now 
be three new loops on the needle у draw a loop of cotton 
through two of them *, thus leaving five loops on the 
needle. Repeat from * to * fen times, when you will have 
eleven holes worked on the braid foundation ; (d) for the 
twelfth hole (which forms the point), put the hook under 
the cotton once, and take up two loops of the braid, and 
draw & loop of cotton through as before, and then draw 
another loop of cotton through two loops on the needle. 
There will be twenty-four loops on the needle, ard you 
must now work backwards, from left to right thus :—draw 
a loop of cotton through two loops at a time, till all the 


loops are fastened off, and only one remains on the needle, 


W.B.—Putting the crochet hook under 
making a stitch, and under twice, 
Second Гош, Пот? 
chain * 


the cotton once means 
making two stitches, - 


from. right to left... (a) Make three 
ton twice, then 
rough the chain edge, 
entre of the next hole, 
1 now be four loops on 


P of cotton through two of 
these, thus leaving three on the needle. Repeat from *, 


leaving this time two additional loops on the needle. . Go 
on like this till there are siz holes, the sixth hole being at 
the end of the seventh hole in the first row ; (b) work 


eight double crochet stitches thus ‘put the hook under 
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the cotton once (ie. make a stitch), and put the hook into 
the chain, at the end of the eighth hole, in a slanting 
direction to the left, and draw a loop of cotton through 
two loops on the needle; go on, like this, working two 
double crochet stitches into each hole, and one double 
stitch in the twelfth hole, so that there will be nine double 
stitches beyond the six holes; (v) put the hook under the 
cotton ice, and take up two loops of the foundation braid 
(this helps to form the scallop), and then work backwards 
from left to right, as in the first row, decreasing and 
fastening off the second row, by drawing a loop of cotton 
through every two loops, till only one is left on the 
needle. 

Third Kow.—Work from right to left, and begin this 
and all succeeding rows with three chain (every Yow is 
begun in this way) In this row make jive holes, in the 
same Way as described in the second row, and nine double 
crochet (the double crochet belonging to the last hole is 
included in the nine), and one hole on the foundation braid, 
then work backwards from left to right. 

Fourth Row.—A chain of three stitches, and four holes, 
:ne double stitches, and one hole on the foundation, and 
then work backwards, as in the other rows. The first 
pattern and seallop^is now made. Repeat from the first 
row to the fourth, making three holes above the four holes 
in the last row of the first pattern, and four holes on the 
double crochet, leaving one double stitch between each 
hole; the remaining five holes must be worked on the, 
loops of the braid, as in the first row. (The first row of 
holes is worked entirely on the braid, but after the first 
pattern is completed, only the last five are worked on the 


braid foundation.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Straw WEAVING AND PLAITING 


SrRAW weaving and plaiting is still a very useful in- 
dustry, and is carried on in Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Essex, and, to 
of the ‘south-western counties. Swanage is noted for a 
special kind of plaiting. Girls in technical and evening 
classes can be taught how to weave and plait in simple 
patterns, and to make these up into work-baskets, floor 
mats, matting, and hassocks ; lamp and dish mats; table- 
napkin rings, covers for the tops of wood tables, and 
chairs $ blotting-pads, magazine cases, 
other useful and saleable articles. Bundles of straw ‘of 
all colours can be purchased at a low rate from Higgins, 
George Street, Luton, А straw 


>Splitter can also. be 
obtained from the same place, but a penknife answers 
the same purpose. Straw 


Weaving could easily be made 
a varied occupation in an infant school, because it is not 


much more difficult than the kindergarten paper weav- 
ing for lamp ‘mats, etc., and the kindergarten designs 
are applieable to this kind of works Straw plaiting is 
edueative, for it trains in tidiness, long patience, skill, 
accuracy, power to observe and design, and to construct neatly, 
beautifully, and exactly, 

The straw reeds differ in size $ 
table-napkin rings, table mats 5 the medium size for work- 
baskets, the tops of tables and Seats and backs of chairs 
(made of wood) ; for covers of needle-book 


в, blotting-pads, 
magazine portfolios; and the coarsest for floor mats and 
matting, and for making hassocks (Church, basses). The 

е 


а less extent, in some 


» needle-cases, and 


ө 


the finest are best for 
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finest straw weaving must *be lined with Bristol cardboard, 
but the coarse must be lined with sackcloth ; and hassocks 
must, in addition, be stuffed with flock, or shavings, or bits 
of straw, or bran. The straw reeds are dyed all kinds of 
colours, and in plaiting may be whole or split. Teach the 
simplest pattern first, and make it up in the simplest of 
articles, e.g. a book cover, or table mat, or table-napkin 


ring. s 


A BLOTTING-PAD 


Apparatus.—Fine straw reeds of two colours (cream 
and crimson, or cream and green), a straw-splitter or sharp 
penknife ; Bristol cardboard, needle, and sewing cotton ; 
scissors, a heavy weight, e.g. a letter press, or a flatesmooth 
stone. 

Method.—1. (a) Take two straw reeds of the different 
colours and divide them exactly into halves, with the 
straw-splitter or penknife ; (0) lay the two splits on the 
desk or table and flatten them with the rounded end 
of the knife handle, without breaking them; (с) place 
these flat straws, with the right sides uppermost, in 
vertical lines, and in alternate colours of cream and 
crimson, well under the heavy weight (which is used to 
keep them in their place, while weaving), and quite close 
together, without overlapping; (d) go on splitting and 
flattening the straws, and plaeing them in even vertical 
lines of alternate colours under the weight, till you have 
got the width which you require. 

N.B.—If the straws should break, while you are weaving, you must 

push a new one under the broken part, matching the broken 
straw in colour and in breadth. If you require a greater length 


for your cover than the length of the straws will give, you 
must push new straws under, at irregular distances, so that, 


Z 
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the joins may not be made ina straight row, and thus be very 
perceptible. 

2. Weaving the Pattern for the Outer Covers. — (а) The 
simplest pattern should be attempted at first, e.g. under 
one, over one, or under two, over two, as in simple 
darning ; (b) after splitting and flattening the cream and 
red straws, begin to weave from the right-hand side 
towards the left, by pushing the cream. str 
over one, till it lies in a perfectly horizont 
the weight; (r) the next straw sh 
Should be woven this time over 
lines, and pushed close to the cream Straw, without over- 
lapping it; (4) go on in this way with the alternate 


colours, and alternate pattern, till you have woven the 
length required. 


N.B.—If the straws have all been kept quite straight and close 
together, the piece woven Will be stiff and firm, 
different colours will produce а Very pretty effect, 


(c) To prevent the straws from slipping out at the four 
edges, tack them togethe 


r, by pushing the needle through 
the crossing straws, away from you 
wrong side towards you, r 
square. 

3. Bristol Cardloard. —]It the w 
for blotting-pads, or magazine, or book covers, or napkin 
rings, it should be oblong in shape, (а) Cut the cardboard. 
most exactly, and place the Woven straw over it, edge to 
edge, and with an ordinary fine sewing needle and cotton 
fasten the straw work to the cardboard, by long stitches 
downwards and upwards, letting the stitches touch each 
other as in stitching. 

4. Recapitulate (if teaching a class) h 
outer covering of the opposite back, w 


raw under one, 
al line, close to 
ould be crimson, and 
and under the vertical 


and the two 


‚ ind then from the 
9n every side of the oblong, or 


Oven straw is intended 


y making the 
hich must be woven, 
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and fastened to the cardboard in precisely the same way. 
The two backs must correspond in length and width exactly. 

The Jnner, or wrong sides of the backs must be 
woven in one colour straw splits (cream would be the 
better of the two), and must be fastened to the cardboard 
in the same way as the outer coverings. 

N.B.—The edges will now be very jagged and untidy, and must 

be ent quite straight and even. 

6. Binding the Edges.—(a) Pare the edges of all broken 
bits of straw with a sharp pair of scissors, and bind them 
with moderately wide Russian or worsted braid (black or 
crimson in colour) by placing the braid equally over the 
edges, both on the right and wrong sides, and closely 
stitching it together by passing the needle through all 
the thieknesses, downwards and upwards; (0) bind the 
iwo backs together by a broad strip of Russian or worsted 
braid? (black or crimson, to match the binding on the 
edges) thus :—measure the length of the backs, then cut 
off the braid, allowing extra to the length for hems at 
the top and bottom of it; hem the braid on the wrong 
side, and then turn to the right side, and stitch it across 
in parallel rows to help to flatten it (iron it on the wrong 
side as well) ; when this broad strip of binding is ready 
(if the edges are Bound in velvet, or corded silk, or satin 
ribbon, this broad binding must be the same in texture 
and colour), place the backs with right sides downwards 
to tlie weong side of the braid, a little distance from the 
edges of the braid, and put in a few pins to keep them in 
place, then turn the right side towards you, and stitch 
the edges of the braid to the binding on the "backs or 
covers; turn to the wrong side, and fell the bound edges 
to the broad binding, to make the backs or covers lie quite 
flat and straight ; (ç) sew а piece of broad flat elastic to the 
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top and bottom hems of the broad binding ; (d) take some 
sheets of white or coloured blotting-paper, and eut them 
to the size of the covers, and put them under the elastie, 
exactly in half. 


N.B.—1. The magazines, or papers that you may want to keep 


clean and in order, ean be placed under the clastic, in the 
same way. 


2. This book is quite an ornament to a table, 


and is quiekly made, 
besides being very inexpensive, 


The thaterials (if a number 

were made at a time) would not cost more than 6d. with braid 
bindings. 

3 


3. The edges of the covers, both inside and out, сап be strengthened 

and still more ornamented by straw plaits, harmonising in 
colour with the colours of the weaving. Straw plaits, even if 
woven by the worker, would make the article still more costly. 


° TanLE-NAPKIN RINGS 
Apparatus.—Very fine split straws, ete, 


Method.—(«) Place the split straws of var 


‘ying colours, 
in alternate rows, horizontally, under the heavy weight, 


which may rest at the right or the left hand ; (0) the 
pattern may be exceedingly simple as for the above, 


or may be elaborate ; (c) weave the Straws in vertical 
lines, and these шау be of one colour 


pretty and novel effect 3 (d) before fa 
work to the Bristol cardboard, line it 
of sateen of the predominate colour in 
the edges of the sateen over th 
and fastening them together by long stitches (like the 
strands for stocking-web stitch) ; (c) the cardboard will 
now have a right and wrong side, and of course must be 
the same depth and length as the straw work ; place the 
wrong side of the straw work to the uncovered or wrong 
side of the cardboard, as exactly as it is possible, and tack 
it, as described in making the Ulotting-nad ; (f) bind the 


only, to produce a 
stening the straw 
with a dark shade 
the straw, drawing 
е edges of the cardboard, 
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edges with ribbon velvet, or braid, as described before; 
(g) bring the two short ends together, and unite them by 
seaming the edges of the binding neatly and strongly 
together, or sew on to each end, at the top and bottom of 
the vertieal edges, ribbon strings, and then bring these 
edges together by tying the ribbon in pretty bows. 
N.B.—1. The children in a kindergarten school could easily weave 
the straws, an@ with a little assistance from the teacher make 
these simple and inexpensive, yet beautiful and durable, 
rings. 
2. The author hopes that infant teachers will try this straw weav- 
ing, as a varied oceupation, in their schools. 


° 


TABLE MATS 


Shapes.—Square, oblong, circular, and elliptice]. The 
“straw splits should be rather fine, to make the weaving 
close and strong, and the mats should be bound with strips 
ofo coloured American leather, or straw plaits, both for 
suitability to the use, and for durability. If the mats are 
circular in shape, the straw weaving must be a square 
larger on all sides than the circular cardboard, which must 
be cut with mathematical exactness ; if the shape is ellip- 
tical, the weaving must be in the form of an oblong, and 
cut to the shape wf the cardboard. The wrong sides of 
the mats must be covered with the straw work, and if 
woven of different colours, can be reversed, when the side · 
which has been most in use, is soiled or faded. 

N.B.—1. The straw dyes are generally good, and therefore the 
mats can be wiped with а clean, warm, damp cloth, if they are 
stained with gravy or grease. . 

9, Toilet tidies, wall-pockets, canoe-shaped knitting baskets, 
ladies' cap baskets, key baskets, work-baskets, waste-paper 
baskets, and a number of useful, household artieles сап be 


manufactured, when once this kind of work isset going. In- 
deed it is a handiwork that calls forth ingenuity and taste. 
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SrRAW Covers FOR WOODEN TABLES AND CHAIRS 

Apparatus.— Small gipsy tables, children’s chairs, milk- 
ing stools, straws, etc. ete. Small, fine, tin tacks, and a 
hammer, needle and cotton, scissors. І 

Method.—(w) After weaving the straw splits into ап 
effective pattern, e.g. the diamond, wave, twill, ete., place 
it on the table, and cut it to th 


€ shape and size, being 
careful that the straw work is quite close to the edge; (0) 
fasten it down at certain re 


gular distances with the tin 
tacks, which must be carefully hammered in, so as not to 
split the straw too much ; (c) when this is successfully 
accomplished, ornament the edges and also cover over the 
rough edges of the weaving, either by broad straw plaits, 
fastened to the table by star nails, in the spaces between 
the tin tacks, or by a broad webbing, to which 1s attached 
chenille ball fringe, or the ordinary long woollen fringe. 
If the edges are finished off by straw plaits, a fringe with 


4 very narrow webbing can be placed between it and the 
straw work, 


N.B.—This is of course advanced work, and to be effective in 
and finished in style, must not be 
been thoroughly mastered, 
ornamented, are almost like 
of a ready sale, 


design, 
attempted till the art has 
Table and chairs, and stools, so 
inlaid wood-werk, and are certain 


STRAW PLAITS 
A SIMPLE Pharr or THREE 
Apparatus.— Straw reeds of one colour or three 
colours, split or whole 3 а sharp penknife, 
little clean water in a tin mug or glass, 
Method.—(a) Take a whole or а split straw and double 


it in two, letting the ends be unequal ; (4) lay a second 


straw in a slanting direction between the double part of 


Scissors, and a 
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the first straw, so that are three ends, which must be 
held upright between the finger and thumb of the left hand; 
(c) fold the right straw over and under the middle one, and 
flatten it well (in flattening the straw, moisten the tips of 
the fingers a little to soften the straw, and thus prevent its 

* breaking, but do not make it wet, ог the gloss will be spoilt) ; 

ý (d) fold the left hand straw over and under the middle one, 
and flatten it with the finger and thumb as before. 


N.B.—1. Continue thus all the way along, remembering, when 
joining a new straw, to let the ends all lie on the outer edges. 
2. Observe in plaiting that the straw is always folded over, as you 
would in plaiting paper, and the edges are kept even. 
° 


Рьлїт or Four 


Apparatus.—Straws of two or four colours, and the 
„огев& is as in plait of three. 

Method.—(4) Double two straws, so that all the ends 
shall be of unequal lengths, and hold the ends upright, 
between left thumb and forefinger, and plait as follows :— 
put the right-hand straw over one, and under one; (0) 
put the left-hand straw under опе; (c) again put the right- 
hand straw over one, and under one, and so on. 

N.B.—Soin as described in Plait of Three. 

Notes.—1. ЇЇ space would permit, plaits of various kinds, 
from three to sixteen, could be given. 

2. If ladies take up straw work as a useful pastime, they 
should work it in an uncarpeted room, and on the top of an 
ordinary deal table (without a table-cloth). The straw chips are 
difficult to brush out of carpets and table-covers, An apron 
should be worn, while weaving and plaiting. 

3. School-girls should be taught how to keep the ends and 
chips all together, so as not to litter the desks and floor, 

4, Straw weaving and plaiting would be a good subject for 
technical classes in rural districts. 
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CUTTING-OUT D 
o 
DIVISION 4.—SECTIONAL DIAGRAMS AND CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION Z.—FOLDING METHODS AND DIAGRAMS 


DIVISION А. 
ОНАРТЕК 1 
HINTS ON CUTTING-OUT 


IN cutting out» garments, it is not only necessary to con- 
and proportions, 


sider the selvedge of the stufi, the si 
but also the width and suitability of the materials. In 
calculating how much material is needed for one“ garment, 
and for a set of garments, the width must be thought of, 
to avoid waste in buying too much, or false economy in 
Buying too little. It is, asa general rule, better to buy 
material of the width required in the widest part of the 
body of the garment (for instance, one-yard-wide calico 
for women’s chemises, drawers, and bodices, and men's 
night-shirts) than a narrower material, which would 
necessitate joins or gores. Oxford shirting varies in 
width for men’s and boys’ day-shirts. Fine linen, or lawn, 
or eambrie, is usually the width required for an infant's 
first open shirt. Wide material is, however, very 
econoriical in the hands of an expert cutter, for the strips 
off the width can be utilised for other parts of the 
garment, c.g. yokes, binders, collars, collar-bands, front 
folds, wrist-bands, straight waist-bands, and false hems, 


gussets, gores, and sometimes for small-sized infants’ 
garments. 
Infants’ garments are always eut out wider in comparison 


347 
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to the length, for instance, the width of an infant's 
first shirt (open) is twice and one-fifth of its length ; of 
an infant’s closed shirt (second size) once and one-eighth 
of its length; a five-year-old child's knickerbocker 
drawers should be once and а half its length. Infants’ 
Shirts and shifts are frequently Squares, but as the 


children advance from infancy to boyhood and girlhood, 
their garments 


€ increased in length, in greater ratio 
than the width, Baby linen should be cut out with great 
Accuracy and skill, and should be made up with the 
most scrupulous neatness and cleanliness, The patterns 
should be so contrived that they can be put on with the 
Sreatest comfort and ease to the baby, and made to tie, 
or button easily. No hard seams, buttons or strings, 
should eéme in contact with their tender skin. 
Linen, ineluding lawn, cambric, and. holl 
cut by the thread. 
All calicoes, muslins, flannels, 
however, these materials are 
shape a good deal, when they are torn, 
Small parts of a garment, e.g, 
narrow false hems on the str 
of torn, as they 
Cutting out whole sets 
vents waste, h 


and, should be 


‚ and prints will tear; ii, 
flimsy, they pull out of 


gussets, shoulder-straps, 
aight, should be cut instead 
аре. 

Ogether often pre- 


out three, six, or 
ап one at a time, 
Sleeves, shoulder-straps, binders, 


bands, waist- bands, Wrist- bands, 
to be stretehed in Wearing, must; be 


yokes, collars, neck- 
and everything liable 
cut Selvedge-wiso, 

Frills, flounces, and parts frilled between bands, are 
usually cut the width way of the materia]. Linings of all 
irregular Shapes, e.g. collar ildren's capes, 


s of blouses, ch 
curved armholes of eves, must be 


shirts, and chemise, sle 
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cut on the cross. All materials should be suitable to the 
garment, and to its use ; for instance, a working man's or 
hoy’s shirt should be made of good stout shirting, and not 
of fine Horrocks’ calico; a working woman's wrapper- 
apron should be made of coarse Hessian or good brown 
holland, instead of print; an infant’s first shirt of lawn 
or cainbrie, or (if the price of the first-named materials 
cannot be afforded), of soft nsook, or fine Horrocks’ 
calico, 

In cutting out such garments as shirts, nightgowns, 
chemises, legs of drawers, frock and dress bodices, and 
pinafores, where, the side slopes and curves are alike in 
shape, it is always best to fold the materials in halves, 
and cut both sides together, instead of separately. 

Materials with patterns, and with decided right and 


$9 a; . 
wrong sides, must always be faced, when cutting out 


two opposite sides of the garment, like the right and left 
atm sleeves, the right and left fronts and backs, the right 
and left side pieces, and the gores of the skirt. 

There are many different scientific scales for propor- 
tions in garments, and these are built upon either the 
neck, or the bust, or the height measure. 


CHAPTER II 


FIRST LESSON IN CUTTING-OUT 


A DRAWING LESSON 


Class. — Upper Classes, also Pupil and Student 


Teachers. 
Apparatus.— kor the Teacher.—Chequered black-board, 
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chalk, T-square, inch-measure, pencil, a finished night- 
shirt, or nightgown. 

For the Class.—Sectional Exercise books, pencils, rulers, 
pens, and inch measures. 

Method.—1. (a) Elicit that the chequered board has 
been previously used to draw diagrams of needlework 
stitches ; (0) tell the class that in entting-out lessons, the 
board will be used to draw diagrams of garments ; (е) 
write the word diagram on the board, and elicit, or explain, 
its meaning ; (d) tell the class that they draw the diagrams 
of garments in an Exercise book, so that they may be able, 
cither to commit them to memory, if reqnired to do so, 
or to refer to them, while they are cutting out the 
patterns in lined paper or calico; and that a book of 
diagramst of underclothing, baby-linen, and children’s gar- 


ments will be most valuable to them, in after years. 


N.B.—A book is more portable, 


and can be better kept than loose 
paper patterns of garments, : 


2. (а) Compare the size of the sq 
board with those on the sectional 
books by measuring the lines of 
with the inch measure, and 
one inch every way, then 


nares on the chequered 
paper of the Exercise 
а square on the board 
demonstrating that they are 


tell thé clas’ to measure 
a square on their paper, and elicit that it is 


ап inch every way ; (b) explain that the dr: 
board will be full size, but the dr; 
paper will be one-fourth the tr 
drawings 


a quarter of 
awing on the 
awing on the sectional 


ue size, so that all the 
are done to scale :—the board one inch scale, the 
paper one quarter inch scale; (c) write the word seale on 
the hoard, and elicit, or explain its meaning. 


V.B.—Seale is less measurement in proportion to the full, or 
true size, 
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3. Point out (a) that {йе chequered board and sectional 
paper represent material of some kind, e.g. lined cutting- 
out paper, calico, shirting, holland, flannel, print. 

(N.B.—This is advisable, in order to show how to manage the stuff 

economically.) 
(P) That the board is one yard wide, and is divided 
into quarter y: in its width and length by red or blue 
lines, for greater- convenience in drawing the diagrams; 
(с) that the quarter inches on the sectional paper must be 


called inches in counting. 

4, The Drawing Lesson.—(a) Make а mark, where two 
lines intersect each other, on the left-hand side of the 
board; (b) the class must do the same 
on their sectional paper; count to the 
right in a straight line four squares 
“(beginning to count at the end of the 
first^square to ensure accuracy), and put 
another mark, where the lines intersect 
each other; (c) the class must do the 
samo on their paper; (d) tell the class 
that, as we shall want to speak abont 
these marks, we give them letter names, 


like a problem in Geometry or Euclid ; Fra, 100. 
(e) name the first on the left-hand 0) Diagram. 
(2) Seale. 


side A, and the other to the right B (зу8твлонт1лхєз(а) 
P i vertical, (0) horizon- 
(Fig. 160), the class doing the same оп jr deal, (0) liaison. 


(f) tell the class we want (4) Slanting lines. 


their piper; 
(5) Curved lines, 


to join A to В, and elicit that we сап 
do.so by drawing а straight line; (g) draw a line from 
A to B by using a T-square and white chalk, and tell class 
this line is called AB; (л) elicit that this straight line is 
(i) let the class draw а line from A to B, and 


horizontal : 
(j) count down from A eight squares, 


examine their work : 
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and put a mark and call it C, the class working with you 
this time on their paper; (1) let the class tell you how to 
join A to C, viz. by a straight line, and elicit that this line is 
vertical ; (I) join A to C, the class doing the same on paper 
(Fig. 160); (m) elicit how to finish the oblong by counting 
four squares from C, and marking the intersecting lines of 
the fourth square D, then join B to D and C to D, the 
class working with You; (x) write the words straight, 
horizontal, and vertical on the board, the class writing the 
same on their paper ; examine work ; (0) show where these 
straight lines will come in a garment, viz, vertical, down 
the sides of a pinafore, apron, cloak, and petticoat, 
horizontal, at the bottom of pinafores, aprons, chemises, 
and shirts, 


N.B.—Straight lines are the simplest to draw and to cut. 


5. (а) Count from C towards D 21 inches, and mark it 
E, then count up from D towards B 5 inches, and mark it 
F, the class working with you; (b) 5 


how class how to join 
E to F by another kind of straight line (Fig. 160), and 
elicit when the line is drawn on the board, that it is a 


slanting line ; (с) let the class join E to F on their paper, 
then examine their Work, and write the word slanting on 


the board (Fig. 160); (d) show where slanting lines will 
come in garments, vi 


and yokes, frock and dress bodies, the si 
gores of petticoats, and other garments, 

6., (a) Count in from A 23 inches, 
count down 2 inches from B and i 
X (Fig. 160), the class doing the Same ; (b) show how to 
join G to F through X, beginning by a ғ 
1 inch, then curving the line till it touches F; (c) the 
class to join G to F ir 


n the same way (Fig. 160), examine 


and mark it G, then 
n 1 inch, and put an 
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work, and write the word’curved on the board (Fig. 160), 
and show where eurves come in garments, viz. at the necks 
of yokes, and shirts, and nightgowns, chemises, armholes 
of frocks, bodices, ete. ; (J) elicit that curved lines are 
the most difficult to draw, and explain that much practice 
is needed in order to become skilful, both in drawing and 
cutting them; (е) tell class that the diagram is finished 
now, and that it is composed of the lines which are needed, 
in most garments we wear; (f) question class, by way of 
recapitulation, to ascertain that the chief points of the 
lesson have been apprehended ; (g) let children draw ink 
lines over the pencilled ones, and copy in penmanship the 
words written on the board. 

N.B.—This may be done in school at the close of the lesson, or as 

a supplementary home-lesson. o 

Notes.—1. The name of the diagram should be given in the 
nextedrawing lesson, 

59. It is more practical to draw some part of a garment, 
than to draw a purely geometric figure, in teaching the various 
kinds of lines that oceur in garments. 

3. The chequered blaek-board is made on the principle of 
kindergarten and mathematical boards. It is divided into inch 
squares by white lines, every 9 inches being painted red or 
blue, to indicate she quarters of the yard. The board is usually 
1 yard wide, and from 30 to 45 inches long. 


d CHAPTER III 
QUTTING-OUT A YOKE BY MEASUREMENTS AND DRAWING 
(To Cut out in Paper— Newspaper or Lined Paper) 


Class.—The same as in first and second lessons. 
Apparatus.—/or the Teacher.—Chequered hoard with 
2A 
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a diagram (^g. Fig. 160) drawn on it, slate, chalk, lined 
paper, seissors, inch measure, and pencil. 

For the Class.—Chequered Exercise books with a 
diagram drawn (e.g. Fig. 160), 
measures, pencils. 


Method.—1. (a) Tell the class that the lines going up 
and down on the paper are } inch: 


lined paper, scissors, inch 


apart, and represent 
the selvedge ; (b) write the word selvedge on the slate, and 
elicit or explain the meaning, “self-edge” ie, the tightly- 
woven manufactured edge, which borders the width of 
all materials, and runs up and down with the length ; (c) 
explain that the selvedge threads are stronger, and will 
bear greater strain than the woof threads, and. are not so 
easily pulled out of shape, for this reason the selvedge of 
materiais goes down in most garments from neck and 
waist to the hems, and from shoulders towards the 
wrists in sleeves, but round the neck and waist in collars, 
neck-bands, and waist-bands and across the back in yokés ; 
(d) tell the class that it is wiser and more economical to 
cut out a pattern in paper first, before cutting out in the 
right material, because the same diagram can be used, even 
if a yoke of greater or less dimensions is needed, provided 
that the parts are eut in Proportion to each other; (е) 
write the word proportion on. the slate, ahd elicit or explain 
its meaning—proportion is size always in comparison ; (f) 
tell the class, that when garments are cut out in good 
.Proportions, they always fit. well, and ‘are always more 
comfortable, durable, and tasteful, than 
articles; (7) illustrate the t 
of the yoke.thus:—The 1 
shoulder Slope is nearly 


ill-proportioned 
erm proportion by the diagram 
ength is twice the width ; the 


twice the curve of the half-neck, 
and the middle of the back is the g 


ame as the width 
across the shoulder-part. " E 
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3. Cutting-out—(a) Explain that as the lining of the 
yoke is the same in dimensions as the yoke, only an oblong 
16 inches long and 4 inches broad is needed for a pattern ; 
(b) show class how to place the paper on the desk, with the 
right side uppermost, and the lines going up and down 
towards them, and (with the inch tape) measure from the 
left-hand top corner towards the right 4 inches, and put 
a pencil mark, then measure down from both top corners 
16 inches and put marks; (c) show the class how to hold 
the scissors with the sharper point upwards, the thumb 
being placed in the upper ring, and. the third finger in the 
lower one, and „then how to cut off in a smooth. straight, 
line the oblong 16 х 4; (0) tell class to hold the paper up 
that you may see that it is eut correctly ; (е) show how 
to fold the oblong across in half its width, so thot it is 8 


"inches long, and then place it on the slate drawing to let 


class see that it is like the diagram in length and width ; 
(P) let class fold theirs in half in the same way, and hold 
it up that you may examine collectively ; (у) tell class to 
place the folded edge towards the top of the desk, and, 
while obeying your directions, to refer to their books as 
well as to the board ; (Л) tell them to measure in towards 
B from left-hand top corner, i.e. A, 91 inches and put a 
pencil mark, theneelicit what other part of the diagram is 
of the same measurement, viz. from left-hand bottom 
corner, ie. C, towards D, and put another pencil mark, 
then measure up from right-hand bottom corner 5 inches ; 
(i) show the class how to crease the slanting line by fold- 
ing the paper from E to Е; ( show how to cut off this 
piece of paper in a straight smooth line; .(F) then measure 
down 2 inches from right-hand top corner and 1 inch in 
an X, then show them first how to cut the curve, 
Straight line from G and eurving the 


and put 
beginning in a 
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scissors round through X out to F, being careful not to 
curve inwards too much ; (/) tell the class to eut the curve 
and then hold up pattern for you to examine; put your 
own pattern on the drawn diagram to let them see it is 
full size, and that the lines and curve correspond to those 
on the slate; call out two or more girls, and let them 
compare their patterns with the diagram on slate ; (m) 


elicit that the oblong for a yoke in calico, or shirting, 
must be 16 x 8 inches. 


N.B.—Explain to the class that curves, 
armholes of garments, should never be cut deep at first ; that, 
for this reason, it is always best /o draw them a less size 
than they are needed when cut, because curves can always be 
cut deeper to suit the size of neck or armhole, if small at first, 
but if they are large at first, they may Spoil the shape, and 
nothing can be done to remedy the evil. Dressmakers and 


Shirtmakers always take this precaution, in cutting curves at 
necks and armholes, i 


especially at the neck and 


paper patterns, and com- 
t with another, and call 
parts as you point them 
shoulder-part, back, and middle of 


3. Let the class open their 
pare the proportion of one par 
upon them to name the various 
out, e.g. neck, shoulder-slope, 
back. 


4. Give the girls another piece of lined paper, and 
tell them to cut out a second pattern from the same 
diagram, either in school, or as a supplementary home- 
lesson. Examine this second effort, giving marks of 
approval and encouragement, and placing the patterns on 
the slate diagram, to prove their accuracy, 

Jagged and saw-like cutting, as well а, 
be condemned, while clean-cut, well-s 
curves must be praised. 


8 inaccuracy, must 
haped slopes and 
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CHAPTER IV 


PINAFORES AND OVERALLS 


COTTAGE Pixavore (Figs. 161 and 162) 


Suitable Materials. — Molland from 32 to 36 inches 
wide. Good brown holland ean be purchased from 63d. 
to 103d. per yard. Prints are usually 34 inches wide 
nd vary in price from 42d. to 62d. per yard. Diaper is 
36 inches wide, and from 63d. to 1з. 62d. per yard. 
Yosomite is from 28 to 32 inches wide, and from 44d. to 
63d. per yard. 

Quantity.—14 yards of either of the above materials 
will be suffieient to cut two pinafores, allowing for a deep 
hem at the bottom and a few tucks, in Print and Yosomite. 
The waist-band,can be obtained from the extra material 
off the width, as’ 32 inches are only needed in the 


garment. This size pinafore fits a child of two or three 


years of age. 
: 8 


Cost of Two Holland Pinafores :— 


14 yards of holland at 83а. . с 1s. 124; 
Sewing cotton and tape about . è 0 4 
Is. 23d 


Cost of one about тла. 
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Cost of Two Print Pinafores :— 


12 yards of print at n ee А | säd. 
Sewing cotton and tape, about > Е apes 
1014. 


Cost of one about 51d. 


omy rr ee ad 


Folded Edge 


21x16. 


Whole width 32" 


Fic. 161 (2 years ога; 


Construetion.— 1. Seams. —— The shoulders must be 
joined either by Sew-and-fell, Counter-hem or German 
i : 
hemming. 
N.B.—If sew-and-fell is used, the fe 


1 must fall to the back 
of the garment. " 


VM 


» deep in Holland and Diaper and may be 1i to 2 
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2. Hems.—The armhüles must be finished by narrow 
hems. The neck must have a hem about } or $ inch 
deep, care being taken not to pucker the hems at the 
shoulder seams. 


N.B.—With the greatest skill in cutting the curves at the 
neck, it is impossible to prevent the hems from being 
a little narrower at the shoulder seams. 


The right back end of neck hem must not be seamed up, 
but the left back end may be, if an eyelet hole is worked 
on the right side of the hem to bring the tape through. 
This eyelet-hole should be 1 or 1} inches from the end 
of the hem, to allow of lapping the right back over 
the left. The bottom hem should not be less than 1 inch 

9 
inches deep in softer materials, e.g. Print, Yosomite, and 
Zephyr. A few tucks above the deep hem are a great 
improvement. The deep hem and tucks can be obtained, 
if è of a yard are put into each pinafore. The bottom 
hems must be seamed at each corner. Tf 32-inch material 
is used there will be no raw edges down the backs, and 
no need of hems; but if a strip is taken off a wider 
material for waist-strings, а raw edge will be left on one 
selvedge side, which should be put to the right back. A 
hem of # or 1 inch wide will be suitable, in all the above 
materials. 


3. Trimming.—The armholes are greatly improved by 
a frill of the same material, the fulness being half as 
much again as the length of the armhole, and about 2 or 
3 inches deep at the shoulder part, and narrower towards 
the end of the armholes. The material for these frills 
can be taken off the whole width of the stuff, before the 
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pinafores are cut out. For instance, the pinafore is 21 
inches long, if to this length 3 inches is added tor hem 


and tucks, there will be 6 inches left from the 1i yards 
length of stuff. 


4. Strengthening Tape. — Place 
tapes at the ends of the 
Strengthening Tapes). 


shaped strengthening 
armhole slits (see Lesson on 


Э 
ДА 
ЕЧ 


Аде 


Illustrating the 
Neck, Shoulder, 


Armhole, & Waist, 


РОР 


Fis. 162.—Finished Appearance of Fi 


5. Tupe Strings.—Run а piece of moderately wide tape 
through the hem at the neck, bringing it out at the 
eyelet-hole on the left back, 
length of tape be in 
neck. Stitch the gari 
through the tape, in two par: ge way, 1 of 
an inch apart, n narrow hems at each end of 
neat, or buttonhole the ends to 


Turn dow 
tape, to make them very 
prevent ravelling, 
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IN. D.—1f waist-strings are not used, tapes must be sewn on to each 
side of backs, about one-third of the whole length of pinafore, 
from the neck towards the waist. The tape on the right back 
must be put on the wrong side of garment and hemmed and 
seamed, or stitched at the edge ; the tape on the left back must 
be plaeed the same distance from the selvedge as the eyelet-hole 
on the neck hem, and must be stitehed on all sides to the 
right side of the garment, 


6. Maist-strings should not be less than 14 yards long 
altogether, nor less than three inches wide. They must 
be neatly hemmed, and may be rounded at the ends. 
Divide the string in half and fix it to the centre of the 
front, 9 inches from the neck. Pleat it twice, and stitch it 
in the centre, selvedge way, and then on either side of 
the centre in parallel rows, about } an inch. apart. | 


E 


^ 
MATERIALS, QUANTITY, Cost, AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
Mustin PrNAromE (Fig. 163) 


Suitable Materials.— Varieties ¿of muslin, e.g. Mull, 
Nainsook, Figured and Cross-bar, Indian, Madras, and De’ 


Laine. 


^ 
AN.B.— The other materials suitable for the same pattern are Sateen, 
Yosomite, and Print. Muslius vary in width, Mull muslin and 
Nainsook are sometimes 40 inches wide, the other varieties are 
- usually one yard wide. The prices vary from 62d. to 1s. 4d. per 


yard. 


Quantity must depend on the size and width of the 
material For one garment the same size as Fig. 163, 
1} yards of Nainsook of from 36 to 40 inches wide will 
In making three such pinafores 33 yards 


be ample. 
would be suflicients 
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Cost of one Garment— 


li yards of Nainsook at 61d. per yard . Os 644. 
2b. a embroidery trimming at 42d. per 
yard Р š - 1 0 


Cotton, sewing and crochet, and pearl 
button Е $ . Я about 0 1} 
15, 10d. 


——— 


N.D.—1f trimmed with patent lace or everlasting edging, the cost of 
one garment would be about 1s, 3d., or 18, 6d. 


Construction, — 1, Seams.—The sides. of the garment 
can be joined by (а) run-and-fell seam ; (0) counter-felling ; 
(с) Mantua-maker's hem 3 (d) bodice seams. 

2. Hems.—Side hems should be fixed 
first, and the hems should not be less than 1 inch wide, 
nor more than 14 inches, The bottom hem can be very 
deep if liked, from 2 to 3 inches, or only 1 inch. Тһе 
hems at armhole, if taken from the sleeve itself, must of 
necessity be narrow, They should be strengthened at the 
top of the seam by a strengthening tape, or by buttonhole 
stitches. A false hem on the cross is sometimes preferred 


for the sake of Strength ; it should not be more than jan 
inch wide. «т 


and hemmed 


N.B.—Muslin hems must have the first turning as deep as the 
second, so that the ravelled edge shall not show through the 


material. The strings should have hems of i inch. Some- 
times they are made narrower still. 


3. Neckbands.—The fulness of the front 
the neck шау be simply gathered iy 
about 14 inches plain from each 
pleated or tucked, the tucks bein 


of pinafore at 
ito the band, leaving 
armhole, or it may be 
E graduated in length 
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towards the armholes; the neckbands must be shaped at 
the armhole ends, to match the curves of the armholes. 
N.B.—The gathers may, in addition, be biassed, or gaged, or 
smocked. The fulness of the backs should be gathered or 
pleated into their respective bands, leaving about 1j inches 


plain, near each armhole. 
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в Fig. 103 (4 убітѕ of age).—Neckbands (Front), 10" scat. 
Neekbands (Each Back), 5) xà". 
Each String, from 27” to 36” long. 
ach Shoulder Strap, 57 х3”. 
Waistband, 16" x 4". 


° 
4, MWaistband.—Determine the depth of the waist,— 
from 7 to 9 inches is a good depth,—and then draw the 
fulness of front down, and gather it into the top and 
bottom of the band. The waistband must be made of 
double material and seamed at the edge, before the gathers 
are set in. If she fulness at the waist is gaged, then the 
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waistband, must be put on the wrong 
over the gaging to stil] further strengthen this part, which 
is often strained, when tying the strings. The waisthand 
must at least be 16 inches long, and may be 20 inches 
long if it extends from side seam to side seam. Tf it is 16 


inches long, there must be a plain Space of 2 inches 
between each end of it and the side seams, 


side of the front 


Fic, 164,% 


5. Shoulder Straps.— The: 
material, and can be fixed and 
and the seam flattened, 80 that it lies in the 
strap, and be considered the under 
The straps can he seamed to the edge 
the neckbands can be laid over them, and stitched on the 
Tight side, and felled on the Wrong, 

6. Strings. p 
allow of tying in 


ale of double 
the right side, 
middle of the 


hese should be Wide, and a good length to 
a bow. They ean be pleated on the top 


is often made up Without a Waistband a 
Pinafore may be kept quite s 
he neck and under the arms, 


* This pinafore 
The sides of the 


nd strings. 
Sarment fuller at ¢ 


traight, to make the 
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of the waistband, or placed under the waistband, or put in 
with the seams. When they are put under the waistband 
the latter is finished off at the ends with points, and 
felled or stitched through all the thicknesses. 

т. Trimming.—If lace edging is used, it must be drawn 
up to the fulness required, and sewn to the edges of the 
neckbands, shoulder straps, and armholes, on the wrong 
side and well flattened. If everlasting edging iš used, it 
must be felled to the wrong side of bands, and the 
edges of bands stitched or feather-stitched to it. If em- 
broidery is used, it ean be whipped and sewn on the wrong 
side like a frill; or it can be placed between the bands 
and straps, which are divided into two parts, as described 
in trimming chemise sleeves and neckbands, ete. The 
embroidery is put on with less fulness than lace. The 


"bands may be still further ornamented by feather- 


stitch, or may be made of embroidery insertion. The 
stzings should be trimmed round the ends, and a piece of 
embroidery can be placed on the waistband, over the 
gathers, and then should be fastened down with the 
Waisiband by felling, stitching, or feather-stitehing. 

8. Button and Bultonhole-—The buttonhole must be cut 
with the selvedge on the right arm back band, and be 
large enough td fis a pearl button of moderate size. The 
button must be sewn on the left arm back band, a little 
distance from the end. If the bands are made of insertion, 
a buttonholed loop must be worked at the end of right 
back band for the button. 
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A. 23". eee Е 
Gathered Gathered 


1 
One Sleeve I 


n 


Front Yoke | 
and itsi lining 


Folded 
с D 
Fic. 166 —Grru's Yokep OVERALL (0 to7 years old). 


6 inches deep, like the Back. From B to H and 
From B to F in the Back Yoke should be 13 inches 


an Overall Pinafore. Sleeves are then made by 
S inches wide and 4 inches deep, and gathered 
ff Yokes. The Backs, left open, and are 


two pieces of the material, each 
or pleated, and set into Arbol 
hemmed at edges. г 
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Gathered 


Cut for Placket 


Back 


29". 


30"x 18" 


| 
| 


Folded 


I 
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Fic. 167.—Grat's Үокер Overatt, (10 to 12 


* The shoulder of the Front Yoke from G t, 


Years old),* 


B may be зд inches, 
the extra Linch must be eut off at the armhole (р T 


Tf 4 inches, 
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Fio. 167 (continued), 


GIRDS YOKED OVERALL 


Fic. 168.—Fiststep APPEARANCE OF YOKED OVERALL. 


in 
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CHAPTER V 


WOMEN’S AND GIRLS’ APRONS—PILLOW-SLIPS, AND 


h 


TAPE LOOPS 


APRONS (Cooking and Dusting), Figs. 169, 224 225, 996 


Suitable Materials.—(«) Linen yarn, French linen, 
Holland, Galatea, good stout Zephyr. 

Quantity.—This must depend upon the width of the 
material used, the length of the Sarment, and the style in 
which it is made up. The simplest style is a skirt pleated 
into a narrow waistband, and the quantity needed for this 
is 1 yard of Holland or Yarn, 36 inches wide. An apron 
with a bib and a pocket will require 1} yards of 36 inch 
material, while an apron made with a front breadth, two 
side gores, pocket, bib, waistband, and shoulder Straps 
УШ take 3 yards of 30-inch material, If Holland is 
less than 36 inches wide, a breadth and 
long, will be needed for the skirt, so that it will be more 
economical to cut two at Опе time, and three yards will 
give the two skirts and waistbands, but no 
pockets, 

Method of Cutting-out.— The Skirt—(a) Cut off 1 yard 
of yarn; (0) take from this breadth a strip 3 inches wide 
and 36 inches long for the waistband, 

The Bib—(a) Cut off from the 4 


4 yard of stuff a piece 
9 inches long, and 12 inches wide; (b) fold this piece into 
four parts down the length, creasing it Well: (с) open it 


so that it is twofold, ie. 6 inches wide; (d) crease from 
the top open edges down to the bottom in a slanting line 
to the quarter crease, and cut this piece of material off. 


а half, 1 yard 


no bibs or 
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ә 
N.B.—The bib will be 12 inches wide at the top, and 6 inches at 
the waist. 


The Pocket.—(a) Take a piece of material 9 inches deep, 
and 12 inches wide, and fold it half down its length, then 
into quarters, and then into eighths; (0) crease from the 
top open edges to the bottom in a slanting direction to 
the eighth crease, and cut this off The pocket is 12 
inches wide at the top, and 9 inches wide at the bottom. 

Construetion.—(«) Put а hem down the selvedge side 
with the raw edge and hem it; (0) fix a broad hem at the 
bottom and hem it; (c) hem the pocket on all four sides 
by narrow hems; (d) fix it to the apron to the right of 
the centre crease of the skirt, with its wrong side to the 
right side of the garment, and | of the length, of the 
askirt from the waist, and fell it neatly on three sides to 
the skirt; (е) make the waistband and seam the ends ; (/) 
pleat the garment, во that } of a yard of the waistband 
extends beyond the apron (these bottom open edges of the 
band must be seamed); (0) fell the band to the skirt of 
the apron, on the right, and then on the wrong side (see 
Lesson on Pleating); (Л) hem the bib on all four sides by 
narrow hems; (i) place the centre crease of the bib to the 
centre crease of the waistband, right side to right side, and 
seam it strongly and securely to the band on the wrong 
side, flatten the seam; (j) fasten tape strings to each 
corner gf the bib, to form shoulder straps, and to cross 
over at the back, and tie in front. 

N.B.—The band is about 35 inches long, so that for a woman’s 

waist of 27 or 28 inches there will be ample for fastening by 


buttons and buttonholes. If the band is shorter, tape strings 
must be sewn on, on the wrong side of the band. 


° 
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Cost of the above— 


1i yards of Yarn or Holland at 82 


d. per yard Os. 11d. 
Sewing cotton, tape, and button 


0 1 


ls Od. 


Another Method.— 
linen, or gray Zephyr. 
long and 30 inches wit 


to the waist 2 inches on eithe; 


(Material 30 inches w; 
) © Cut of a bres 
le, and slope this 


ide, e.g. French 
idth 33 inches 
from the bottom 


r side Gf the selvedge, so 
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that it will be 30 inches Wide at the hem, and 28 inches 
at the waist; (0) take two more breadths 33 inches long, 
and 21 inches wide; (v) take each breadth and slope it, 
till it is 17 inches at the waist, and in such a way that the 
slanting sides shall face the slanting sides of the front 
breadth, and the straight sides will come to the back of 
the body ; (d) join the side gores to the front by counter- 
hem, and hem ox machine-stitch ; (е) the outer straight 
edges, if selvedges, need not be hemmed, but if raw edges, 
fix rather wide hems, and the same at the bottom ; (f) the 
bib and pocket may be shaped as described in the first 
method, or the bib and pocket may be made deeper and 
broader, and may be pleated or gathered at the bottom; 
the bib ean be lined at the edges, by a broad false hem, 
which forms a. part of the long shoulder straps, which cross 
^and are joined to the bands on the back of the body by 
buttons and buttonholes. 


^N. B.—A very good fashion is 
right side of the garment, 
the wrong side of the garment, to the left hand. 


(gy) The waistband should be 28 inches long and 1 inch 
deep, when doubled and fixed, and should be fastened by 
a button and buttonhole ; (l) the two shoulder straps 
should each be 34 inches long and 2 inches wide, when 
doubled, and a buttonhole must be worked at each end. 


to put on two pockets, one on the 
and to the right hand, and one on 


N.B.—This includes the part of the straps, which line the vertical 
edges of the bib. 


(i) The button on the band for the shoulder straps should 
be sewn 34 inches from the ends of the waistband ; (7) 
the pockets should be placed over the side gores, be- 
ginning at the side seams. 
N.B.—This is a very useful apron, but it takes more material than 
the first given, though the bands and straps can be got from 
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m 
E 
> 


` the pieces off the width of the side gores. } yard of material 
is needed for the bib and pockets, and 22 yards for the skirt, 
bands, and straps. 


Cost.—3 vards of Zephyr at 10d. per yard . 2s. 6d. 
Cotton and buttons , х я . DJ 


Fancy APRONS 


Suitable Materials, —Mull muslin or Nainsook, Yoso- 
mite, Hair Cord, Book muslin, Indian and Madras, Muslin 
de’ Laine, and silk, e.g. Pongee, Chinese, and Tussore, 

Quantity. —This kind of apron doi 


es, not require as 
much material as à working apron. 


1 of a yard of wide 
muslin will give one, including bands, bib, and pocket. If 
the silk.is 24 inches wide, and it js not 
enough for the skirt, a breadth and a half will be needed, 
besides extra for bib and pocket; the bands can be 
obtained from the half-breadth. Tt will be more econo- 


mical to ent out two ata time. 21 yards of Tussore silk 
will eut two aprons. 


Cost of one made of Muslin— 
i yard of Mull muslin at 15, per yard , 
Sewing cotton and flourishing thre; 

button Se. 
Trimming, 2$ yards of lace 


considered wide 


Os. 9d. 
ad and 

; В r 10) 9 
at 24d. per yard 0 6} 


Cost of two made of Tussore Silk— 
2$ yards of Tussore at 2s. per yard А 
Sewing silk, and filoselle, and pearl or silk 


buttons , E - - about 0 4 


or 2s. Sd. each. 
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PILLOW-SLIPS AND ТАРК Loops 


Suitable Materials.— White and unbleached calico 
white and unbleached linen, and Mull muslin. 


Quantity.—The quantity must depend upon the size of 
the pillow, from {to 12 of a yard in each, and the whole 
width of the stuff. Never less than two can be made at 
first. The greater number that are eut out at a time, the 
greater the saving of material must be. 


Construetion.—(«) Fix a narrow hem along one side of 
the width and neatly hem it; (b) put the wrong sides of 
the hem together, and then the selvedges, tack and neatly 
geam; (c) fix a hem from 1% to 2 inches deep at the top 


and neatly hem, being careful to match the seams. 


ө, : & А ] Я А 
N.B.—1. Pillow-slip material of varying widths and prices 
ained, and is so woven as to dispense with 


can be obti 
ng the join, and 


the side seam, the bottom only needir 
the top the broad hem. 

2. The bottom of the pillow. 
fell, run-and-fell, German hemming, or 


їйгеп are entrusted with the fixing, a card 


If young chi 
measure should be given them, to enable them to fix 


the broad hem at the top as even as possible. 


-slip can be fixed for sew-and- 
counter-hem, 


° 
Tapes.—(«) Sew two sets of tape to the broad hem, 


fourth the width of the pillow-slip apart ; (b) place 
he edge of the wide hem, and hem 
he tape across its width to the 


one: 
these tapes just above th 
three sides, and stitch t| 
та on the right side (Fig. 170). 


Il outwards from the slip (Fig. 170). 


he 


N.B—The tapes must fa 
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Wrong Side 


Pillow Case. 


Fic. 170. 


Towel. 


Wrong Side % 


Fic. 171. 
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Or Buttons and Buttonholes.—(/) Work two button- 
holes оп the right side of the broad hem, just above the 
edge, and cut the holes with the woof of the stuf; (b) 
sew on two buttons exactly opposite the holes, on the 
broad hem and just above the edge. 

Trimming.—Trim one side of the broad hem, the 
two selvedge sides, and the bottom edge with whipped 
Mull muslin or Nainsook frills, or wide Cash’s cambric 
frilling. 

N.B.—The frills should be from 2 to 3 inches deep, and 

should only be used for linen, or Mull muslin pillow- 


slip. ° 


° 


CHAPTER VI 
PETTICOATS AND SCALES 


Prracoats (Figs. 228 and 229) 


a) Flannel (Welsh or Saxony) 
(b) Sanitary wool from 1s. 
81d. to 1034. per 


Suitable Materials.—( 
from 83d. to Is. sd. per yard ; 
to ls. 7d. per yard; (c) Serge from 
yard; (d) Flannelette from 534. to sid. per yard; (0) 
Bath Coating, which is from 14 to 13 yards wide, and 
from 5s. to 9s. per yard. 


тозу, and are often mixtures of cotton 


N.B.—Cheap flannels are nar 
ry durable and useful for working 


and wool Serge is ve 
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women’s petticoats. Bath Coatii.g is expensive, but it is most 
durable and warm. The above materials are used for the gar- 
ment, which is generally called a flannel petticoat. 


(f) Long cloth from 63d. to 9d. per yard, 36 inches wide ; 
(0) Zephyr at 834. per yard ; (h) striped Oxford shirting or 
Galatea at 72d. per yard; (i) Hair Cord at 61d. per yard; 
(7) Mull muslin at 82d. per yard. 


N.B.—These materials are used for women’s and children’s outer 
summer petticoats, ` 


(k) Cloth, Woollen Mixtures, Felt or Batswing, Homespun, 
and Serge are used for women’s and children’s outer winter 
petticoats. Cloth is often sold in petticoat-lengths of 24 
yards for a woman, and varies 
quality and width. 

Suitable materials for bands, whether 
circular, are Calico, Turkish twill, Drill, 
or Jean. 

Quantity.—The quantity depends upon (1) the height 
of the wearer; (2) the width of the material ; (3) the 
number of breadths put into the garment. From 2 to 3 
yards for women’s different sizes, and from 3 


1 of a yard to 2 
yards for children’s various Sizes. Circular bands require 


much more material than straight ones ;. 1 yard of good 
stout calico would give eight Straight bands for women’s 
petticoats, whereas $ of a yard of material are necessary for 
two circular bands. 4 1 yards of flannel, 30 inches wide, will 
give two gored petticoats 27 inches long. A deep circular 
band must be added for a woman of a medium height, to 
make the garment long enough. Some persons prefer three 
breadths in a woman's garment, simply narrowing each side 
of the front breadth towards the waist. In this style the 
placket hole comes in the back. seam, Children’s flannel 


in price according to the 


straight or 
Silesia, stout linen, 
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petticoats require from 2eto 24 or 24 breadths, and they 
vany in length from 9 to 24 inches. 
ES 


Cost of two Petticoats for a woman— 
4} yards of Welsh flannel 30 inches wide, at 


ls. 4d. per yard . à ; F . 6s. Od. 

3 yard of twilled calico at 824. . 3 > 0 6% 
Sewing cotton? and linen buttons 7 .— 9 g 
6s. 8d. 


———- 


Cost of one, 3s. 4d. 


N.B.—If the fem is scalloped» and embroidered with wool or 
flourishing thread, from 6d. to 1s. more must be added to the 


cost. 


Cost of two Serge Petticoats for a woman— 
о 44 yards of serge at 1034. per yard . . 4s, Odd. 
los o» unbleached calico at 434. per yard 0 33 
Sewing cotton, and bone buttons 


Cost of one, 2s. 21d. 


1 Cost of two Summer Petticoats for a woman— 
6} yards of long cloth at 7 1d. per yard . 4s. 29d. 
Sewing cotton, and linen buttons, or tape 


strings, about - р 5 x ; 9. 1 
4s. 4hd 


Cost of one, 2s. 24d. 


N.B.—-6} yards allow of material for the circular bands, and for 


hem aud tucks. 
E 
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Cost of a child's Flannel Petticcat— 
1 yard of soft cream Saxony flannel at 1s .6d. 
per yard E 1 : А 
Sewing cotton, buttons, and calico for the 
“band (the latter a strip left off some other 
garment) 


Cost of one Serge Petticoat (larger size)— 
13 yard of serge at 103d. per yard 
Sewing cotton, buttons, and waistband 


Cutting out two Flannel or Serge Petticoats, — (и) 
Divide the 41 yards into six equal lengths; (b) find the 
right side and the way of the nap in each breadth, and 
mark by pins; (v) set aside four breadths ; (d) fold each 
of the other two breadths into halves, selvedge to ве]у 


and fasten the edges by pins ; (e) mark inwards from the 
open edges at B ЗІ inches to E, and fold the double 


btaining two gores, 
‚ according to 

се, а arrower at the top 
by 33 or more inches ; (9) slope each front breadth, when 
folded into halves, from E to F, before 


making ap the 
Sarment, or after the breadths have been j 


oined together. 


N.B.—The back breadths must be kept straigh 
the whole width of the material should be 
warm, full garment. 


t, and, as a rule, 
Used to make a 


(i) Cut the placket holes in the middle of the back 
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| hyeadths one-third of the whole length of .the petticoat, if 

cirädar bands are used, but more if straight bands; (J) 

á cut out a paper pattern of the circular band (from diagram 

P in Division 7), measuring the size of the waist at the top of 

the band, and the size round the hips for the lower portion 

of the band (which must be made of double material); (/) 

straight bands must be made the size of the waist + 21 

inches for fastening by buttons and buttonholes. Bands 

must be deeper for a slim waist, than for a stout one, and 
must always be made of double material. 

Construetion.—() Face the breadths of the flannel by 

placing right side to right side, with the nap falling 

downwards ; (b) place the slanting side of the gores to the 

straight sides of the back breadth, beginning at the top, 

| „зо as to make the edges for the hem a better sliape, and 

fix the seam, as described in joins in flannel, being careful 

| to hold the sloped side towards you, and not to stretch it 

А any more than can be helped ; (c) place the straight sides 

j of the gores to the straight, sides of the front, matching 

the nap and right sides as before; (7) turn up, on the 

wrong side, а rather deep hem, not less than 2 inches, and 

be careful to match the seams on the wrong side; (v) 

| herring-bone the raw edges ; (f) fix the placket hole (see 

| Ё Lesson on this) and herring-bone the hems; (g) fold the 

garment in half, matching the seams at the top and bottom, 

and fasten by pins, so as to be able to make the garment 

equal in length, then shape the front and side gores, to 


match the shape of the band. 
N.B.—A stout figure always requires а deep slope in petticoats and 

skirts in the front breadth. 

and top edges of the band by run and 

an inch or more from the raw edges, 


e right side, and fold under the raw 


(һ) Join the side 
backestiteh, } of 


then turn it out to th 
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edges ; (i) pleat the garment so that the greatest fulness 
shall be in the back breadth (see Lesson on Pleating), 


N.B.—Some people put the front and side gores into the band 
perfectly plain, but this causes the garment to cling too closely 
to the figure, and prevents free movement of the limbs. Pleats 
should be put into the front breadth and side gores, but the 
most fulness should be carried to the back. 

(j) Fell the band to the garment, placiag it quite 3 or 3 
of an inch from the top edge, and after it is felled stitch 


Fra, 172.—Fisisurp GARMENT (Child's). 


it to the garment a little above 
less than two buttonholes, 
band. 


the felling; (E) work not 
on the right arm side of the 


N.L.— These, if placed on a circular ban 
on the crosswise material, and ari 
other kind of buttonhole. T) 
diagonal holes should be braced by Tunning stitches 
right side, or the edges should be Overcast from left to right, 
and the button-hole stitch worked over them, d 


d, must be cut aml worked 
e more difficult to do, than any 
he raw edges of crosswise or 
on the 


(1) Sew on two linen or bone butt 


ons, on the left arm 
side. - 
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AN.B.—Another method of fastening bands is by button and 
buttonhole just above the placket, and by draw strings at the 


waist. 


Notes.—1. Calico skirts are sometimes made up without а 


Fic. 173.— FINISHED Ganwrsr. (Woman's Gored Petticoat). 

t is made long enough to go over the 
awn up by strings. 

and diagrams, see chapters on 


placket hole, if the wais' 
heid ard shoulders, and is dr 


2, For placket, draw-strings, 
Folding Methods. 
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SCALES For PETTICOATS (FLANNEL) 


No. or 4ENGTH OF PLACKET 
AGE, EON 3 


Breaprus. 


BAND. 


to 5 e length. 


б В 
8, 10 
» 12 
13:,. 25 


» 17 


л co 


Two. 


Two and a halt, 


» 
Three, 


Proportions.—Length of skirt, before being hemmed 
and tucked, should be half the height of the wearer, 


Waistbands.—Size of waist, plus 4 inches for turnings 
and lapping, when quite straight, and 3 or 


4 inches deep. 
Length for children and older girls varies from 24 to 28 
inches, 


Placket Hole.—One-third the length of back br 


with a straight waistband, and 9 inches long 
circular band, , 


i 
eadth 
with a 


CHAPTER үп 


WOMEN'S CHEMISES— SCALES FOR WOMEN’S, GIRLS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S CHEMISES 


WOMAN’S CHEMISE (Figs. 174, 175, and 236) 
Materials. pj. jy ойи) Tomen.— Strong white or 
unbleached calico, flannelette. 


Other svitable materials 


| 


| ` 
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are Nainsook, Mull muslin, Indian longeloth, Sanitary 
woul, 

2, Quantity.—The quantity required depends upon the . 
height of the wearer, on the style of garment, and whether 
sleeves and gores are added, or not. А simple and 
economical way of obtaining gores is by cutting the 
chemise pillow-case fashion; if gores are put to chemises 


in any other way; more material is required. According 


to the given diagram, 91 yards will be ample. è 
3. Cost.—2} yards of calico or Mull Muslin 
at 62d. per yard 4 a le ord. 


24 syards of Swiss embroidery at 


43d. per yard , 0 103 
Cotton for sewing and feather- 
stitching, and buttons, if needed ° 
for front opening, about Жеб 
Cost of опе. . 28. 33d. 


Tf whipped frills are used for trimming, } yard of Nainsook 

at 634. must be bought; or Cash’s frilling at 1s. 6d. per 

dozen yards; oF everlasting edging, 2} yards, at 124. or 
3d. per yard, may be substituted. 

4. Construetion.—(“) Before the seams are fastened up, 

r straps from the neck across the 


some persons put shoulde 
shoulder to the armholes, when the sleeves are part of 


These shoulder straps may be felled on the 
e garment, or stitched on the right side, 
d to match the neck and armhole slopes. 
s made of calico, Nain- 


the garment. 
wrong side of th 
and must be shape 
(b) Seams.—lf the garment i 
sook, or linen, fix for sew-and-fell seams, or run-and- 
to be hemmed or stitched. If 


fell, or for counter-hem, 
flannel, fix by one of the methods for flannel seams. 
| à е 20 
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(c) Hem must be from $ to } inch deep, to be hemmed 
on the wrong side. 

(d) Sleeves. — The armholes are finished off by a false 
hem on the cross. If embroidery is used for the trimming, 
it may be put on so as to form a hem; or the embroidery 
may be placed between the false hem and the garment. 


Another method is to make a narrow hem from the sleeve 
itself. 


N.B.—If the false hem is put on the wrong side, it is hemmed ; if 
on the right side, it is stitched. 


(е) Neckband.—An entire neckband may be put on, 
having no slit in front. Тһе fulness in the front of the 
garment must be taken up by pleats, gathers, or tucks 
(the latter being graduated in length towards the sleeve), 
and neither must be carried far into the slope of the neck. 


The back must be pleated the same as the front, 


„ша 
calico ga 


ument to be made up by young children, but in 
any other case must be gathered. Whether the garment is 
open in the front or not, a front fold should be put on in 
the centre, both for strength and ornament, 
should fall towards the centre. 
length of the neckband is once, or once and an eighteenth, 
or once and a ninth, of the whole width of calico in the 
garment. For a medium height and figure the band is 
36 inches long. It may be shorter or longer for a 
woman, according to the slope for a high or low necked 
garment. The depth of the band, when finished, should 
be from $ to $ inch. More of the band is put to the front 
of the garment, than to the back, If the band is 36 inches 
long, the front should be, on its whole ]e 
longer than the back. 


(f) Trimming.—l1t the neckband 


, and the tucks 
A good rule for the 


ngth, one inch 


is trimmed with 
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Fia. 174.—False hems on the cross for the sleeves can be taken from the neck- 
slopes. Front fold from sleeve slopings, ОГ neck or side slopes. Shoulder 
suraps, if used, from side slopes. 
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embroidery, the best plan is to make the band in two 
parts, and put the embroidery hetween these. — Everlasung 
edging is felled to the wrong side of the band, and the 
edge of band is stitched or feather-stitched to it, on the 


F10. 175.—Fisisuep GARMENT, 


right side. If hand-made frills, or C. 
it must be seamed-on the wrong side. 
W.B.—The tucks should be run, 
(9) Buttonholes—One is 
of the band, and one on th 


ash’s frilling, is used, 


placed on the right-hand side 
е front fold. The buttons are 

band and on the hem. 
a buttonhole loop must 


placed on the left-hand side of the 
If neckband is made of insertion, 
be placed at the edge of the band. 


N.B.—See chapters on Foldin 
chemises. 


5 Methods for other dizgrams of 


SCALES FOR CHEMIsEs—No, | 


& or $ of the wearer's height, 
5 of the length, 
Neckband.—(;) Length, 


garment, or the band 


but wider if Sores are added, 
a а rule = ће breadth of the 
may be in p oportion to the neck 


=> 
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E : ° 
curve 2 or $ of its whole length ; (0) depth from ito 


SS n 


“a `1 inch when finished. 

Neck Slope.—(a) Depth in the front = } of the length of the 
garment ; (b) depth in the back, уу of the length, 

Sleeves.—(a) Length : (1) Women’s and girls 5 and } of the 
length of the garment ; (2) Children’s, + of the length ; 
(b) depth, when cut apart from the garment, } of its 
own length; 

Slope of the Sleeve.—(«) At the top, when it forms a part 
of the garment=4'; of the breadth ; (0) slope under 
the arm = 1 of the top slope. 

Shoulders, including the sleeve, 1 of the breadth of the 
garment, Dut when the sleeves are set in=} or } of 


the breadth. 
Sides Slopes of the Body in thewidest part = lof the breadth. 


No. 2 (SMALL SIZES) 
„ Length and Width.—A double square of material, half the 


height of the wearer. 


Dovere SQUARE. AVERAGE HEIGHT. NECKBAND. 


AGE. 
3 to 4 years. 18 x18 3 feet. Differs in length; as 
45D a 20 x20 $ , Ain. a rule equals the 
PL n 224 x 224 бау; 18:5; length of chemise 
24 x24 455. Оте when folded. 


657 ^» 
N.B.—Width of shoulders, 
breadth of the vhemise. 


when sleeve is included, equals 4 the 


CHAPTER VIII 
PS KNICKERBOCKERS— FALSE 


CHILDREN'S AND WOMED 
ALES FOR DRAWERS 


HEMS ON THE STRATGHT—SC 
ху CALICO DRAWERS (Fig. 176), CLOSED. 
rials for Under Garment— 

from 44d. to 734. per 


А. CHILDRE 
|.—Suitable Mate 
(a) Calico, unbleached and white, 
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yard ; Oxford shirting, from 52d. to 714. per yard; Turken 
twill, from 83d. to 103d. per yard; (b) Flannel, whe or 
coloured, from 103d. to 1s. 2d. per yard ; Flannelette, from 
43d. to 62d. per yard, 

2. Suitable Materials for Outer Garment— 

Cricketing Flannel, from 1s. 6d. per yard; good serge, 
single width from ls, double width from 1s. 9d. per 
yard ; holland, from 10jd. per yard ; French linen, from 15. 
per yard ; duck, a very str 


ong material used in sailor suits, 
from 93d. per yard. 


3. (и) Quantity of Material required for one pair— 

This must depend upon the size of the garment and 
the width of the material used. In making up a pair of 
calico drawers for a child of five years, i of a yard of 
material must be bought, and, if it is 36 inches wide, some 
material will be left off the width, after the bands have 
been cut, 

(0) Quantity for half a dozen pairs 

Five yards of 36-inch calico will 
drawers for a child of five years, making the garment 15 
inches long and 23 inches wide, and all the bands and 
false hems without joins, and Suflicient material will be 
left off the width to make a pair for a* child between 
two and three years of age. Six pairs of drawers, the 
same size as Е ig. 176, would require 51 yards of 36 inch 
material. 

4. Cost of half a dozen pairs— 
5 yards of 36-inch calico at 4$ 


give six pairs of 


d per yard + qq 13d. 


bE embroidery for leg-bands at 3d. 
per yard а , | 4) 
Sewing and crochet cotton , about Q 4” 
a 2Р0 
› 3s. 81d. 
——— 
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LJ 
}б.—-Сшьр'з KNICKERBOCKER Drawers (5 to 0 years of age). 
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Cost of six pairs, with sufficient material over to male 
a smaller pair, 3s. 84d. ^ 

Cost of one garment about 74d. 

5. Construction of Calico Garment— 

Seams.—(a) Sew-and-fell ; (0) run-and-fell, if rather 
fine calico; (с) Counter-hem, or German hemming. The 
seams may be -made in the following order: the backs 
should be joined first, then the fronts, then the legs ; the 
back and front seams being matched, when the legs are 
joined. 


У. В.— оте prefer to join the leg seams first, but this is not such 


a 
Good method with what are called closed drawers, 


ау be finished off by narrow 
lf, and strengthened at the 
latter being still further strengthened by buttonhole-stiteh 
at the corner of the slits ; (b) the strongest method is, 
however, by putting on false hems on the straight, and 
these should be 1% inches longer than the slit itself, for 
the purpose of stre art below, and should 
be buttonholed 


garment may be 
pleated or gathered i 
leg seams inwa 


into half and 
at the whole has 
(e) put in Stitches at 


crease; (d) 
really been divided into quarters ; 


N.B.--The inch (or the inch a 


nd a half) is left 
vent the garment twisting, 


when it is worn, 
(f) Pin the middle of band to the 
either side of seam, 


ungathered to pre- 


Seam, and to the 


inch on 
then divide it into ha 


хез and quarters, 


$ or strengthening tapes, the' 


A 


Ó— н 
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- and mark the divisions, so that when the gathers are set 
in, the fulness can be properly regulated ; (g) tack the band 
on, and fell it to the two inches of plain material; (Л) the 
edge of the band can be simply stitched or feather-stitched, 
and left untrimmed, if preferred. 


AN. D.—The joins in the leg-bands must be placed at the seams of 
the leg. b 


Trimming.—(a) If trimmed with whipped muslin or 
embroidery frills, the frilling must be sewn to the edge of 
the band, on the wrong side, the joins matching the joins 
in bands and seams; (b) if trimmed with everlasting edg- 
ing, this kind of trimming must be felled on to the wrong 
side of band, slightly full, and the edge of the band stitched 

_or feather-stitched to the webbing, near the patte?n ; (c) if 
embroidery is not whipped, it must be placed between the 
bands, which are then divided into two parts (see Lesson 
on Trimming Sleeve of Chemise), and the embroidery 
pleated and tacked to one part, while the other part of 
band is placed on the top, and all three thicknesses run 
and back-stitehed together. 

Waistbands.—(a) Leave about one or two inches plain on 
either side of the hip-hems ; (b) divide the remainder and 
mark the division’ ; (c) place the bands over the hip-hems 
and plain portion, then divide the bands into halves and 
quarters, and fix the gathers into them, regulating the ful- 
ness by’ the divisions. 


Y.B.—Many people prefer the greater amount of fulness at the 
back of the garment to fall equally on either side of the centre 
seam, while others spread the fulness out to the hems. The 
garment fits more comfortably if the greater portion of the ful- 
ness is placed about the middle of the back-band, while the 
fulness of the front of the legs is better, if placed half-way 
between the céntre seam, and the plain portion near the hems. 
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(d) The bands must be felled over the hip-opening hems 
and the plain portion, and then the gathers properly 
set in. 


IN. B.— Some stitch the top ей 


Buttonholes.—There are five needed, one at each end of 


each band, cut with the selvedge of the stuff, and large 


enough to go over a moderate-sized bone, or linen, or 
pearl button, which w 


bands, and one i 


es of the bands to make them firm, 


B. Онирвкх'з FLANNEL OR FLANNELETTE DRAWERS 
AR (Fig. 177) 
І. Seams.—As {о 

hem, and stitched 

garment, 

2. Hip-openings.—(u’ These may be finished off by 
hems taken from the g: i ring-boned and 
Strengthened at the en а tape or gusset ; 
(0) or by false hems of flannel 1, or Turkey twill, 
like the waistbands, whi “flannel or flannel- 
ette in colour. 

3. Waisthands.—(a) These can 
ette, or of good Sateen, Turkey 
calico ; (ù) the material of g 


garme 
as described above, only instead of 


must be pleated into 
matehed jn the 
over the ple, 
wrong side, 


r flannel Petticoat, or fixed for counter- 
at each edge, on the right side of the 


be made of Flannel- 
twill, or unbiieachlied 
nt must be managed 
gathering, the fulness 
and the bands properly 


Stitehed at the 
ats on the right side 


the bands, 
divisions, and edge 

Ez) 
» and felled on the 


^ 


| 
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N.B.—Or felled on both sides, care being taken to prevent pucker- 

+ ing the bands. 

4. Leg-bands.—(a) The edge of the legs may be sealloped 
(see Lesson on Scalloping), and worked with embroidery 
stitch at the edge, and by raised dots in the centre of the 


.Hip Opening 


+ Tro. 177. 


scallops; (b) from 1 to 2 inches from the edge of the 
scallops, pleat the fulness to the length of the leg-band 
which is required, leaving, as in the calico 


ment, a 
ack the 
pleats, then lay oyer them on the right side the leg-band, 


piece plain on either side of the seam; (с) 
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which must be made of single material, 
being turned in once; (d) tack the band as evenly as 
possible, and stitch, or fell it, on either side to th 
ornament the leg-bands by 
the middle of them. 


eleg; (е) 
a row of feather-stitch along 


N.B.—1. If the embroidery forms a 
must be cut a little longer at first, 


2. If, however, the fulness is pleated into æ band, the trimming 
may be flannel embroidery, * placed between the edges of band, 
This is a longer method, and more bulky than that given above, 
and the legs must be cut shorter at first. 
5. Buttonholes, 
and would be pl 
garment. 


vart of the leg, then the legs 


—These would be the same in number, 
aced in the same position, as in а calico 
Cost of one Garment for a Chi 
1 yard of flannelette А 1 s . 434. 
Sewing-cotton 1 Р Ў : about o} 
1 oz. wool, for embroidery and feather-stiteh = OF 
Bands made of the same 


4 
Cost of one 


ld of Five Years— 


Tid. 
ees 


N.B.—1. If Sateen or Turkey twill be bought for waistbands, the 


addition to cost would be about 2d. more. 
2, A flannel garment would cost about 1s, 841, 
* 3. Flannelette embroidery can be obtained. ~ — * 


OPEN Drawers 

Girls generally 
are about 9 or 
down at the hi 


begin to wear open drawers when they 
10 years old, Open drawers ave not cut 
ps, and the band is made 
the material, The backs and fronts 

but hemmed Separately. The fronts, in children’s sizes, are 
Seamed together for abont 9 


ШШ 2 inches, in women’s sizes a 
itle more, д button апа buttonhole “are placed at the 


all in one piece of 
аге not joined together, 


ү 


the raw edges. - 
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ends of the band, or two tape strings. The legs are con- 
structed as for closed drawers, i. as knickerbockers with 
bands, ór with hem and tucks. 


CurTING-OUT AND MAKING-UP A Parr or Сни” 
First-sizep Drawers (Fig. 178) 


Method of Cutting-out.—(a) Take a square of paper 
24 inches wide, and fold it half-handkerchiefwise, from 
corner to corner; (b) lay the selvedge side BC (Fig. 178) 
to your right hand, and divide this into thirds across the 
woof, ie. each division is 8 inches; (c) fold BC down its 
length towards the diagonal, to divide this portion into 
halves; (d) eut from E, that is a little below the first 
*third, and curve inwards to the vertical crease, and out- 
wards a little below the second third, ie. to F; (e) divide 
the top third into halves across the woof, and slope off a 
little in a slanting direction from F to G ; (f) then eut in 
a slanting direction to the vertical crease, i.e. from G to 
Н; (g) fold the garment in a slanting direction from Н to 
D, and eut this piece of material off, and the pair of 
drawers are eut out. 

Method of Guiting out the Material.—(a) Fold in at one 
selvedge side of the material the diagonal of 24 inches, 
and lay on it the paper pattern, the diagonal line of the 
paper being placed on the diagonal crease of the stuff; (0) 
pin the pattern, and cut the curve and slopes truly and 
evenly ; (c) cut the band all in one piece, if possible 24 
inches long, and 3 inches deep. 

N.B.—Four bands can be got from the length and breadth of the 

piece of material left, after the garment is eut, if the calico is 


36 inches wide. If the material is flannel, 28 inches wide, 
there will be oaly enough for one band. 
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Quantity of Material needed.—Three pairs of first si 


children’s drawers can be obtained from 2 yards of calico 


or flannelette 36 inches wide, and one pair could be made 
hy joining the two pieces left off the width, after the first 


E 
Q 


Band is 24 inches long, and 
3 inches deep whe doubled. 


Selvedge 


ча. 178. 


pair and the bands h 
false hems, if they 
obtained from 2 ; 
sufficient m. 
flannel is n 


ауе been eut out, with 
are needed. Three 
yards of flannel, 
aterial over to make 
“rower than calico, 

Construction. (a) D to H is the w. 


ample for 
pairs can also be 
but there will not be 
ап extra pair, hecause 


aist portion of the 
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garment, and must be gathered or pleated from D to Т, 
which gives the fulness to the back of the garment; (b) 
line all the edges of the garment, except D to H, with 
3 of an inch wide, 


х 


narrow false hems, cut on the cross 
when all turnings are taken, and neatly hem. 

N.B.—If embroidery is used to trim the legs, place it between 
the false hems and the garment, rather full, from E to F. If 
whipped frills are used as trimming, sew these to the edges of 
the curves E to F. 

(с) Sew a tape string 2} inches long at point C, and stitch 
it to the garment, on the right side, 23 inches inwards ; 
(d) work two buttonholes, one at each corner E, placing 
a piece of broad tape on the single calico, so that the 
hole may be worked on double material, and two buttons 
at each corner Е; (е) sew two tape strings 9 inches long 
at each corner G; ; (f) make the band in the usual way, 
and stitch it at the top edge, and stitch two parallel rows 
acioss it in the middle to form a string casing, leaving 
tifs portion of the ends of the band unfastened, to allow 
of draw strings. 


N.B.—This garment can be easily put on and taken off. The 
strings at corner G are passed through the loop of tape at 
corner С. 


Cost of Three Paiss— 


2 yards of calico at 42d. per yard . s 91d. 
3 yards of embroidery, or crochet edging 
for everlasting edging) at 31d. per yard 11} 
Sewing cotton, tapes, and buttons . ‘ 3 
15. 113d. 


Cost of one about 84. 


N.B.—The most suitable material for a baby's first sized pair of 
drawers is swan’s-down calico, heeause it is so soft, and retains 
the heat. о 
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FALSE НЕМ on тик STRAIGHT 


Use.—T'o form a lining as well us a hem, where a 
narrow hem would not be a suflicient protection to the 
edges. 

Method.—1. (4) Compare the length of the false hems 
with the length of the slit on the garment, adding to this 
length 14 to 2 inches for (1) lining the garment below the 
slit, for (2) a turning to the hem, and for (3) shaping at 
the waist (drawers) or neck (chemise, nightgown, shirt) ; 
(b) illustrate on the slate the garment with a slit, 

2. Joining Two Strips to form the Hems.—(a) The false 
hems should be cut into two separate strips, and should 
not be less than 2 of an inch wide, when fully completed. 
To alloy. of turnings for hem and join at the slit, each 
strip must be from 1} inches wide for hip-opening of 
drawers, and wider if liked for chemises, nightgowns, and 
Shirts; (0) place the two selvedge edges together quite 
evenly, and tack 14 inches at one end, about 4 or 1 inch 
from the edge ; (с) run and stitch this li inches, or, 
аз it is better to open this seam, stitch entirely for the 
sake of strength ; (0) open the seam and flatten it well т 
(e) illustrate the joined strips. 

3. Fixing the Hems to the Slit of Gurment.—(a) Place the 
right side of garment uppermost ; (b) lay the right side of 
false hem on the garment, placing the joined portion well 
below the slit, the edges being quite even 3 (c) tack. the 
same distance from the edge to match the join in the 
false hems ; (d) run and back-stitch both sides firmly, 
without puckering, as far as end of slit; (e) illustrate on 
slate ; (7) eut the false hems at top to match the curves, or 
slopes in the garment. 


4. Firing Hems on the IP rong Side of the Garment, —(а) 
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Turn the false hems froni the right to the wrong side of 
the gayment, pressing the joined edges of the slit, and 
drawing over to the wrong side a small portion of the 
garment, so as to hide the join; (0) tack the edges of the 
slit; (c) turn down a fold on the selvedge sides first, then 
a fold at the bottom, and pull the false hems into a 
straight position, being careful to see that both are the 
same in width; (d) tack the hems quite straight and even ; 
(e) illustrate hems fixed and tacked on the wrong side; 
(f) neatly hem ; (g) finish off the end of the slit by a few 
neat buttonhole stitches, drawing any fulness on the 
garment towards the corner of slit; (A) illustrate the hem 
when finished on the wrong and right sides; (i) take out 
tacking cotton, and press firmly to make hems lie flat and 
, smooth. ә 


,BCALE OF PROPORTIONS FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS 


(a) Length.—$& or $ of the height of the wearer. 

(b) Breadth.—This varies from 14 to 15 of the length 
for children under seven years of age, and from 15 to 14 
of the whole length for children over seven years. 

(с) Length of the Leg.—In the smallest size the leg =} 
of the whole Jength, and in medium sizes 2 of the whole 
length. 


Examples— 
Length'of the garment 14 inches; length of leg 4} inches. 
» n 15 n ” 5 ” 
» » 18 , E 6 m 
» » 30 , » T 7 
* 5- Dot М її = 
» » 30 , » Jm y 
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(d) Length of body = $ or $ of che whole length. 

(е) Slope for the bottom of the leg.—(1) Knickerlockers 
X of the whole breadth of stuff in the garment. (2) Hem 
and tucks = nearly 1 the breadth, when the leg is doubled, 
the slope of it would measure inwards 54 inches. 

(f) Slope at the top of the back = 1. of the whole breadth 
of the stuff. 

(9) Slope at the top of the том! = ү. of the breadth. 

(h) Depth of slope at the top of hip of the whole 
length of leg. 

(i) Depth of slope at top of the front of leg ү; of the 
whole breadth. 

(J) Length of the hip-opening in children's knickerbockers 
= about 3 of the length. 

(E) Longth of the band = size of the waist, and when 


made in two parts for closed drawers, 2 inches must he 


added for lapping, i. 1 inch on each part; otherwise the 
band = size of waist +2 inches for buttonin 
(D) Depth of bands from 1j to 23 inches 


g, @ 
g 


wide. 


SCALE or Proportions FOR Women’s Drawers 

(и) The whole length of the garment = оу 1 of the 
wearer's height. А. E 

(P) Breadth = the-length, 

(c) Length of the body portion = } the w 

(4) Length of the leg [отоп = V the 
hem and tucks, 

(e) Slope for the bottom of the leg.—(1) 
i of the breadth, i.e. 4 of the garment, when the leg is 


double. Legband is in length a little more than 2 of the 
width of calico, before it is gathered. i 


g 
N. B,— This gives plenty of fulness to the knre, 


hole length, 
whole length “for 


Knickerbockers = 


ni 
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(2) Hem and tucks = i the breadth. 


(/) Sippe at the top of the back-opening of the body= 1 the 


Folded 


18" or 16: 


\ 
\ 
L 
` 
\ 
1 
1 


Knickerbockers 


Fio. 179.—Waisthand is 27” x 5", Legbands are 17” x 3”, 
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breadth of the hack part of the leg, iv. if 18 inches broad, 
lof 18 = 41 inches. [ 

(0) Slope of the front. opening of the body = Y of thé breadth, 

(h) Depth of the slope at the top 
of the front of leg = |, of the length 
of the body, i.e. 3 inches. 

(i) Length of the band = size of 
the waist + 3 inches for lapping, 
if the garment is fastened by 
button and buttonholes. 

(j) Depth of the band.—2 
inches deep when doubled, and 
turnings are taken, for a stout 
figure, and 3 inches deep for a 
slim figure. | 

N.B. —1. The above propor- 

tions are for a garment with 
unshaped waistbands. If cir- 
cular bands are used, the body 
of the garment must be Jess 


than half the whole length, in 
Fie, 180, -Fisisnep GARMENT, Proportion to the depth of the 


band, 
2. See Fig. 247 for front part of leg without any 


gathers, 


= ® 


CHAPTER IX 


5 
NIGHTGOWNS, AND SCALES FOR THE SAME 
ON'S AN US Мент М 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S Nicurcowns (Figs. 181 to 186) 
1.—Suitable Materials.—(u) Unbleached and white 
calico from 43d. to 102 


c с id. per yard, and from 34 to 36 
inches wide ; (0) Nainsook or Mull muslin from 36 to 40 


e 
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3 . inches wide (these materiis are useful for summer wear 
d and for Colonial outfits); (^) Unshrinkable Flannel from 
. 1s. 1d. per yard, and Sanitary wool from 1s. 2d. per yard, 


both 27 inches wide; Flannelette from 43d. to 634. per 
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yard, 28 inches wide; Cellular cloth from 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
per yard. 

3. Quantity depends upon the height and figure of the 
wearer, the kind of material used, and the style in which 
the garment is made up. If gores are added to the whole 


* The yoke for this size nightgown may be from 18 to 20 inches long. 
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width of the stuff, more material is needed than if one 


side is gored to make the garment wider at the bottom. 
Gores of 1. 


i d or i of а breadth аге sometimes 
added to calico, as well as to flannel and fl 


annelette, to 
widen the body of the garment, 


These gores may be 
o 


Fic. 189, 


.—ÉLEEVE, ETC. ор Wostax’s Nicntoowy, 

joined to the whole length of the nightgown, or 
added at the sides underneath the armholes, 

economical to cut out sets of two, three, four, or 
БО%пв at a time, lecanse there must he some 
material whatever style of constr 
is also advisable to nse 
because it is д 


may be 
It is more 
six night- 
saving of the 
uction js adopted, Tt 
а good matoria] for 


а nightgown, 
garment that requires more 


material than 


v 
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the most of women's and» girls’ underclothing, and takes 
more time in cutting-out and making-up. 

"The*.quantity for one nightgown varies from 3 to 51 
yards of Calico, Nainsook, or Flannel. 


3. Cost.—(a) Of a White Calico Nightgown— 
4 yards of white calico, 36 inches wide, at 
934. per yard . . : A a 9$ ©, 
Sewing and eróchet cotton, and linen buttons © 8 
1 yard of Mull muslin at 1з. per yard for 


handmade frills . Р $ " . 0 3 
3s. 9d. 


N.B.—If trimmed with embroidery, the garment will cost 5s. 2d., 
viz. for 24 yards of embroidery at 6} per yard. 


э 
(b) Cost of un Unbleached Calico Nightgown— 


at yards of unbleached calico, 35 inches wide, 


ab 41d. per yard . а À К mU 
Sewing cotton, and buttons Я " zu g 
2%} yards of everlasting edging, at 1d. per 

yard . Я F . , " -0 9} 


1в. 1144. 
—— 
(c) Cost of й Fhunnel Nightgown— 


54 yards of unshrinkable flannel, 27 inches 


wide, аб 1s. Id. per yard. . j . 5s. 1114. 
‘Sewing and crochet cotton, and pearl buttons, 
about š 3 А E " :0 8 
б. 21d. 
pu id 


N.B.—If the flannel garment is trimmed with flannel embroidery 
at 53d. per yard, the cost will be more. Cash's frilling is a good 
substitute for handmade frills, and everlasting edging for 
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embroidery. Nainsook or Mull muslin should be trimmed with 
muslin embroidery, or good lace of its kind, e.g. Torchon or Yak. 


4. Construetion.—(;) The plainest style айй оз is 
made with shoulder straps and neck gussets. Another 
style is with yoked back and tucked front, and buttoned 
either in the centre of the front of the garment or on the 
left shoulder. A third style is made with the saddle 
yoke, and a fourth with yoked back and.yoke fronts; the 
latter being separated from the back yoke in cutting-out, 
and either put on quite plain, or ornamented with tucks 
and rows of insertion. (b) The following deserip- 
tion applies to the making-up of the sectional diagram 
(Figs. 181 and 182), 

(с) The Seams.—The sides of the garment are only 
slightly shaped. The seams can be joined by sew-and- 


fell, counter-hem, German hem, or run-and-fell, if the ` 


. garment is made of calico or muslin; if a flannel or 
flannelette garment, the seams can be fixed as for a f 
petticoat, and then run and back-stitehed, and 
boned on the wrong side. 

(4) The Hem should be 1 inch wide when completed. 
Care must be taken to match the seams when fi 
hem; a calico or muslin garment would be neatly hemmed ; 
а flannel or flannelette garment could hive “а hem of one 
fold and be herring-boned, but it is preferable to turn the 
raw edge under, and back stitch on the right side. 

(е) The Binders.—The front binder is always ‘longer 
than the back one, when the garment is made up with 
the tucked front and yoked back, The binders must be 
shaped to match the curves of the armhole, and must be 

Joined on the wrong side by run and back-stitch, so as to 

fit the curve of body under the armholes. Tum down 


a fold of } inch on the inner curves, and lay the 


annel 
herring- 


xing the 


xm 


| 
| 
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wrong side of the binders to the wrong side of the 

armholes, and fell them neatly, being careful to fit the 

binders evenly at the top of the armhole, and to shape 
the front one to match the shoulder slope. 

AN. В. Мапу people now dispense with binders altogether, and make 

the sleeves longer, and fix them to the armholes in sucha way as 

to form a narrow border, or lining tothe body. Bindersare, how- 


ever, necessary, because they strengthen the garment at the top 
of the side seamis. They should not be very wide for this garment. 


(f) The Yoke.—Crease the yoke down the middle at 
the back, and then crease the back body of the night- 
gown. Turn down a fold of } inch, or more if neces- 
sary, along the straight selvedge side of the yoke. Pin 
the yoke to the body at the top of each armhole, 
then draw out the creased back body, and fold itstowards 


"the right armhole, in order to find out the exact place to 


begin gathering the fulness at the back of the body. By 
doing this, the rule of gathering twice as much as the 
length of the yoke can be carried into effect. When the 
gathers are quite ready for setting in, fix the yoke most 
carefully and smoothly on the back-body, being careful 
only to tack it at the armholes to the body, and not 
through the binders, and to place the centre crease of the 
yoke to the сейіле crease in the back of the garment, and 
to regulate the fulness properly. The yoke and body 
must be divided into halves and quarters for the gathers. 
(g) The Lining of the Yoke must be fixed along the 
straight selvedge side, like the yoke, and then placed at 
either end on the binders and tacked to them only ; the 
rest of the lining must be placed exactly on the gathering- 
thread, and set in as neatly, and with as much finish as 
the right side. The lining must not be taken above or 
below the gathering-thread and setting-in stitches of the 
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yoke, or it will be puckered. *It must also match the 
yoke exactly at the slopes of the shoulders and: at the 
armholes. When the gathers are completely set in, fix 
and tack the shoulder slopes and the armholes, to prevent 
the edges ravelling. 

(h) The Front.— Some people tuck the front, before 
sloping the shoulders or shaping the neck, others shape 
these parts before the tucking is commenced. In the 
diagram given, the tucks are fixed from the neck point of 
the shoulder, and the shaping is done first. Тһе tucks may 
be made in sets of three or five, with a corresponding width 
of space between them. When both sides, of the front are 
tucked, and match each other in width, then the centre 
crease of the front must be managed for the opening or 
vent. Ifa front fold is put on, on the right arm side, and 


a hem is taken from the garment on the left arm side, the * 


garment must not be cut on the centre crease, but as 
much to the right of it as will allow material for the hein, 
50 that the sides of the neck shall be equal in Size, and 
ВЫП allow of the front fold lapping, and the centre of this 
fold to be the centre of the neck; or if the « 


garment is 
cut down the centre crease, a false hem ean be put on the 


left side of the opening to fold back on to the right side 
of the garment, and should be stitched, instéad of felled to 
the garment. 


(i) The Front Fold must be placed on the wrong side 


of the right arm opening, and run and back-stitched a 
quarter of an inch from the edge, then turned over to the 
right side of the garment, the other long selvedge side 
being turned down once, and the edge at the bottom 
treated in the same Way as described in front fold of 
chemise, Tack the fold to the garment, 


Р : being careful to 
allow it to form the outer edge of the slit, 


and fell it, and 


à 
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then stitch or feather-stitch it to the garment. The outer 
edge must be stitched or feather-stitched as well. 


2. В. —The correct way of fastening a nightgown is right over left. 
The opening down the front should equal the length of the 
collar, but the front fold should extend quite an ineh or an 
inch and a half below it. The fulness below the slit caused by 
lapping may be pleated or gathered, and fastened down by the 
point of the fold. Ifa front fold of insertion is put on, a wider 
hem is fixed on the right arm side of the slit, and the garment 
is cut as far as it is necessary to the Zet of the centre crease, 
in order to make both sides of the neck equal in width. The 
tucks must all fall towards the front fold, and they must be 
graduated in length towards the armholes. The front of the 
nightgown must be narrowed by the tucks, till each side is the 
same length as the shoulder slope of the yoke. The yoke must 
then be fixed to the front of the garment, on either side of the 
opening, and the yoke must be neatly felled to the tucked 
portions, the tucks being kept quite flat and srsooth. The 
edges of the shoulder slope of the yoke are sometimes stitched 
or feather-stitehed, after they are felled. The lining of the 
yoke must be carefully fixed over the shoulders of the garment, 
and must be neatly felled above the wrong side of the tucks 
and the stitches from the other side, and through the binders 
only. The lining of the yoke must lie perfectly smooth. 


(J) The Sleeres.—(a) The sides of the sleeves must be 
joined by sew-and-fell seam, or any other method that 
has been used for the sides of the body ; (0) the fulness at 
the wrist mity be pleated, gathered, or tucked, according 
to the material of which the garment is made. А portion 
of the material on either side of the seam must be left 
plain, and the remainder must be halved and quartered 
and then gathered, if stout calico; fucked, if fine calico 
or Mull muslin; and pleated, if flannel. The crosswise 
material is the under half of the sleeve. 

(Л) The Wristland.— (а) The wristbands are usnally 
closed up at the sides, by putting the two raw edges 
together, and joining them by run and back-stitch, then 
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flattening the seam, and turning?it to the inside of the 
band, which is formed of double material; (0) the raw 
edges must be folded under firmly and neatly; (c) the 


Fio, 183. 


band must be divided into halves and quarters after 
placing the join to the seam of the sleeve and to the plain 
portions, on either side of the seam. The wristband is 
then neatly felled to the sleeve, and the gathers properly 
set in. The wristband is felled over the pleats and tucks, 
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and is usually ornamented with rows of feather-stitching, 
or, if an unbleached calico garment, it is stitched above 
the felling and also at the outer edge. 


A.B. —Some prefer an open wristband with turned down cuff. The 
band is then fastened by buttons and buttonholes. 


(I) Firing the Sleeves to the Armholes of the Body.—(a) 
The seams of the sleeves must be placed between the 
body and the binders, and to the side seams, and tacked 
firmly and closely. If the sleeve is a little broader than 
the armhole, the fulness at the top must be gathered for 
a calico garmeat, and pleated for a flannel, and this ful- . 
ness must be placed at the armhole portion of the yoke 
and carefully set in. The body armhole is thus fixed on 
the sleeve, and may be felled or stitched ох feather- 
stitched. (b) The binders on the wrong side must be 
fixed to the stitches on the sleeve, and neatly felled. 
They must lie perfectly flat and smooth, and the felling 
must not be taken either above or below the stitches of 
the right side. 

(т) The Collar.—(a) The neck portion of the garment 
needs skilful management: The neck slope in the sectional 
diagram is drawn higher than it must be when the garment 
is completed.” It is always better to draw, and to cut out 
the neck slope in paper patterns higher than it must be, 
when the collar is fixed on, because the slope can always 
be’ cut*decper to correspond to the length of the collar, or 
the curves of the neck of the intended wearer, but if cut 
too deep at first, the collar must be made longer to remedy 
the evil, and the neck is out of proportion to the rest of 
the garment; (0) the selvedge sides of the collar must be 
fixed first, then the ends, which must be neatly seamed on 
the right side ; (є) the collar should then be divided into 
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thirds, and about one-third fixed to the yoke portion of 
the neck, and a third to each side of the neck of the front ; 
(d) the collar should be fixed quite straight aeróss the 
front fold and the left hem, and then carried round 
towards the shoulders ; (и) the collar must be felled to the 


г 
„1заайе Yoke 


One Sleeve. 


Collar and Collar-band. 


40 inches ВЕТ 40 inches long 


Front opening is 
12 inches long. 


» ë 


Fic. 184. —Grnr's Хавптаозух (Saddle Yoke). (1) Three breadths of cream flannel- 
ette are required for the body. (2) The sides of the g garment are straight. 


> © 
neck on the right side, and then carefully felled on the 
wrong side, so that it lies quite flat and straight. The collar 
is ornamented by rows of stitching, or feather-s itching. 
(n) The Trimming—(a) The Mull muslin is cut into 
strips 1 inch deep, the selvedges joined by ordinary 
seaming or German seam, one long side very néatly 
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hemmed, апа then a length of the muslin is measured off 
to match the part of the sarment to be trimmed, doubled 
if the frills are intended to be full, and then halved and 
quartered, rolled and whipped, and sewn on to the edge 
of the collar, wristbands, and edges of the front fold (see 
Lesson on Whipped Frills); (b) if embroidery trimming 
is used, it may be whipped at the edges like the muslin, 
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Fic, 185.—Снилуз Үоккр Хїситаозх. 
Li 
з 


only with less fulness, and sewn to the edges ; (c) the 
embroidery may be placed between the edges of the collar 
and: wristbands, which are then made in two parts, and 
between the front fold and the garment, the fulness 
needed being caused by gathering the plain material above 
the pattern (see Trimming a Chemise Sleeve) ; (d) if ever- 
lasting edging is used, it must be felled to the wrong side 
of the garment and eased on, the fulness being plaeed at 
the corners and points, 
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(0) Feather-stitehing and Knotting.—The collar, wrist- 
bands, front fold, and the spaces between the sets of tucks 
can be ornamented in a pattern formed of feather-stitch 
and knotting. 

(p) Button and Buttonholes.—One button and buttonhole 
will be needed for the collar, and two buttons and button- 
holes for the front. The buttonholes must be worked on 
the right arm side, and the buttons must be sewn on the 
left. It is usual to eut the buttonholes the selvedge way 
of the material on the front fold as well as the collar. If 
the wristbands are open, two more buttons and button- 
holes will be needed. If round corners are used, they 
must be placed at the end of the bands, and at the top of 
the holes on the front fold. 


SCALE or Proportions ror NiGHTGOWN& 


‹ 


The scale for nightgowns may be built upon propor- 
tions agreeing either with the length of the collar, or with 
the height of the wearer, or upon both. The following 
scale is built partly upon the length of the collar, and 
partly upon the height of the wearer. 

Length of the Nightgown may be either 5 ог $ of the 
wearer's height. И 

Breadth.—j of the length, and more if gores are added. 

Yoke.—(«) Length = 12 or 14 of the collar length. 

(b) Depth = 1 or 1 of its own length. 

(c) Length of shoulder slope = nearly 4 of the 
collar length ; depth of slope аб the arm- 
hole portion of yoke — 1 of the collar length. 

(4) Slope of neck in width=} of the yoke 
length ; depth of neck slope = 1 inch. 
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Sleeve.—(«) Length = 1} of collar length. 
(0) Width of the top is the same as the 
length. 
(с) Width at the wrist = 2 of the widest part. 
Wristband.—(«) Length=4 the collar length +1} 
inches. 
(0) Depth=4 its own length, before it is 
a doubled. 
Armholes.—(«) Length=} the widest part of the 
sleeve. 
(0) Slope = 1 of the collar length. 
Binders.—(u) Length = same as the armholes + the 
width of the binders for lining the 
: body below the armholes. 
" Slope of shoulder of body.—(a) Length € 7 of the 
collar length. 
| * (0) Depth of slope of armholes= 1 of collar 
length. 
Neck slope of ойу. —(и) Width when the garment is 
folded in half- р: of the breadth of 


i: 
garment. 
(b) Depth of slope=a little more than the 
К width. к 
Front Fold..—(«) Length=same as the collar +14 
inches. 


()) Width - i of the collar length+ 4 an 
inch for turnings. 
Front Slit is usually the length of the collar. 


AN. В. —Tn these proportions all turnings are allowed for. 


Front OPENING or NIGHTGOWNS 


Centre _, 
uem USES 
i 
Cut to the left of the | Right side 
Centre Crease for of Garment 
Right arm hem 


Wrong side | Right arm 
of Garment side 
Strengthening Tapes B. | 


forright and wrong sides, 
into which the gathers 
areset, 


с. 


Right arm [Right side 
side | of Garment 
-|-]-]-]-]-]- -|Gathered 
Centre 
т 
| ` if Finished appearance 
% on Right side of Garment 
N.B.—Two or | ` е 


тоге buttonholes 
are needed on the 
wider hem of a 
nightgown, 


Note,—Frout opening of chemises can be finished off in the same way. 
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. CHAPTER X 
DAY AND NIGHT SHIRTS—SCALES FOR SHIRTS 
Pran Day Sumrs (Figs 187, 188, and 189) 


1. Suitable Màterials.—(a) Oxford shirting from 53d. 
to 7d. per yard ; (b) Longeloth from 52d. to 82d. per yard ; 
(c) Flannel from 102d. to 1s. 6d. per yard ; (d) Flannelette 
from 44. to 634. per yard; (е) French Cambric from 
91d. to 2s. ; (f) "Cellular cloth from 1s. to 2s. 6d. per yard, 
30 inches wide. 

2. Quantity.—This must depend upon the length of 
the garment, and the way in which it is made u]& Shirts 
with yokes require more material than those made 
wjth shoulder straps. The quantity of Oxford shirting. 
Flannel, or Flannelette needed for a man’s shirt varies from 
3 to Зу and 4 yards; and for a boy's day shirt from 2 to 
91, 91, and 3 yards, according to height and sizes of 
collars. Some material can be saved, if a set of shirts are 
cut out at one time. 


NV.B.—If dag-shirts are made of longeloth, 36 inches wide, less 
material will be needed, because the yokes, binders, collars, 
wristbands, false hems, and gussets can be cut from the pieces 
off the width of the stuff, after the body and sleeves have been 
cat out. 


3. Cost.—(a) Man’s Day-Shirt (15-inch collar)— 
3 yards of Oxford shirting at 6}d. per 


ума . а - . ls 81d. 
Sewing cotton and реш йй 20 23 
ls. 103d 
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(b) 15-inch collar— 
2$ yards of longeloth at 54d. per yard 
Cotton, and pearl buttons 


(c) 16-inch collar— 
4 yards of flannel at 1s. 7d. per yard 
Sewing cotton, and pearl buttons 


Construction.—(a) Seams in body and sleeves. —Sew-and- 
fell, or fixed for а counter-hem and stitched on the right 
sides, or run-and-fell, if fine longeloth ; run and back- 
stitched and herring-boned, if flannel. (b) Hems—At the 
bottom of the shirt body and side openings must not be 
more than } inch wide in day shirts, and must be neatly 
hemmed. (с) The binders should be cut out by placing a 
piece of the material selvedge way on the front and back 
armholes separately, and shaping this material to corre- 
Spond with the curve of the armhole and the sides of the 
body below the armhole, then curving the binders out- 
wards for the proper width to match the curves of the 
armholes. (4) The binders must be joined by a run and 
backestitehed seam on the wrong side, for the portions 
which lie on the seams of the body. (е) Place the wrong 
side of the binders to the wrong side of the garment, the 
seams matching, and fell them on the wrong side, ° 


XN. D.—Some people prefer the binders on the right side of the gar- 
ment; they must be stitched at the outer edges if so fixed. 
The front binder must be cut long enough to match the 
shoulder slope of the body. 


(/) The yoke and its lining must be fixed to the back 
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CNET of the garment in the same wa as the yoke of a night- 
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gown (see Lesson оп Constructing : а Woman's Nightgown). 
(0) The shoulders slope of the yoke must be fixed to 
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the shoulder slope of the front ‘of the body, tacked, and 
either félled or stitched; the lining of the yoke at the 
armholes must be felled to the binders only, and еп felled 
above the stitches from the right side. The back of the 
yoke may be stitched on the right side } inch above the 
gathers. (Л) The front opening of the shirt may be 
finished off by putting on a front fold to the left arm side, 
in the same way as a front fold is placed. to a nightgown, 
or a chemise, only the end of the fold must iot be 
pointed, but kept straight, and stitehed aeross in two 
parallel rows; or, the left front opening may be 
finished off by a box-pleat, or by imitating а box- 
pleat, as deseribed under night-shirts. (i) The right arm 
side may be finished off by a false hem, which extends 
beyond tue edge of the body, and is stitched to the body , 
on the right side of the garment, or by a hem taken from 
the stuff, if the width will allow of it. (j) The neck of 
the front of the body must be cut lower than it is drawn 
in the diagram. Аза rule, the necks of men’s and boys’ 
day shirts are cut from 1 to 14 and 2 inches lower than 
the bottom edge of the yoke on the back of the garment. 
(1) The fulness of the neck, if little, must be gathered and 
set into the collar band ; if fulness is sufficient, a box-pleat 
should be made on either side of the front opening, and 
the edges of the pleats should be stitched to the body of 
the garment. Great eare must be taken not to narrow 
the garment too much across the chest. и 


AN. В. Тһе bottom part of the front opening must be strengthened 
by a pointed tab of the material on the right side 
strengthening tape on the wrong side. д E 


and bya 


(I) The collar-band must be made in two parts, and must 
8, 4 8 

be shaped at the bottom from both ends towards the 

centre, by being curved outwards a little, and rounded at 
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the corners, and sloped inwards from the top. The back 
part of the collar-band is deeper than the front portions. 
A pearl or linen button must be sewn on to the middle of 
the band at the back, and another button must be sewn 
on the right arm end of it. The band must be stitched at 
the top edge below its own turnings if hand-sewn, or close 
to the edge, if machine-stitched. The two parts of the 
collar-band must be joined at the top and round the ends 
by run and back-stitch, and then turned out and stitched 
on the right side. Shaping the band in the way described 
makes it sit better on the neck of the shirt, as well as the 
neck of the wearer. If the collar-band is divided into 
thirds, a little less than one-third should be fixed to the 
back neck of the yoke, and the rest should be fixed to 
each side of the neck of the front. 

Buttonholes.—One buttonhole must be worked at the ` 
left arm side of the collar-band, and must be cut with the 
selvedge, both ends may be braced; three buttonholés 
must be cut and worked on the left side of the opening, in 
the middle of the front fold or box-pleat, and must be cut 
the selvedge way of the stuff, and both ends braced. 

WV.B.—Buttonholes are placed on the right arm hem of opening, 

and are eut across the woof, and the ends are sometimes both 
rounded, when studs are used. The front. folé and false hem 
of a plain day-shirt might be made of linen, when linen fronts 


cannot be afforded, and linen wristbands can be put on the 
sleeves. 


Sleeves must be joined by a seam to m 
the body of the garment, and must be 
wrist for half the length of the wristband, to allow of the 
sleeve being moved up the arm, as well as for greater 
convenience in ironing the wristbands. 
must be put on either side of the wrist-o 


atch the seams in 
left open at the 


Narrow hems 
pening, and a 
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gusset must be set intoe the bottom of the seams (see 
Fig. 87). The sleeves must be set into the body in the 
same way as sleeves of night-gowns and night-shirts, and 
the body should be stitched to the sleeves, on the right 
side. The crosswise material is the under half of the 
sleeve. 

Wristhands.—The wristbands may be made straight at 
the ends in flannel or flannelette materials, or shaped if 
made of linen, longeloth, or Oxford shirting. Open wrist- 
bands must be stitched at the top and bottom, about 1 of 
an inch from the edges. They must be divided into 
thirds, and the fulness of the sleeve must be gathered (or 
pleated if flannel), and set into the centre third, to give 
room for the elbow. 


N.B.—Deep wristbands are worn on men's and boys’ Фау shirts, 
and the ends are often straight, when fastened by studs. 


° 


5 Buttons, —The buttons are placed on the wristbands 
just above the gathers on the upper half of the sleeve, 
and the buttonholes are placed on the corresponding part 
of the wristbands, on the under half of the sleeves, 
Button and buttonholes are sometimes placed at the top 
part of the wristband when it is a straight shape, and 
another button and buttonhole are placed on the sleeve 
itself, close to the bottom part of the wristband. 

Body-gussets must be set into the side seams, to 


strengthen them. 


Notes.—1. Day shirts for working men and boys are often made 
open at the back instead of the front. The front of the shirt is 
then pleated at the neck into the collar-band, and a button is 
sewn on to the centre of the band in front. The back opening 
of the body is about 2 of the collar in length, and is hemmed, 
while the collar-bayd and yoke are neatly finished off at the 
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edges by being stitched. The buttonholes are placed on the left 

side of the shirt, one on the collar-band and one on the yoke. j 
2. Another way of finishing off the wrist-opening on the 

sleeves is by straight false hems, which are folded over to the 

right side of the garment and stitched. The left side or under 

part of the sleeve is then folded over the upper part and 

stitched across the bottom in two parallel rows, f 


Fie. 189.—Bov's Sumer. | 


3. A good way of remembering 


the position of the buttons 
and buttonholes on the w: 


ristbands of the shirts is to recall the 
way in which women’s gloves are fastened. | 


Prais Niaur-suirrs (Fig. 190) 


1. Suitable Materials.— (4) Good stout unbleached and 
white twill calico, from Hid. to 92d. per yard ; (0) flannel, ^ 
from 9d. to Is. 3d. per yard, E 


aA 
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2. Quantity, for a man’s*night-shirt made in the simplest 
style with shoulder straps and neck gussets, will vary, ac- 
cording ёо ће height of the wearer, from 3} to 4} yards 
of calico, 36 inches wide. 


3. Cost of one Night-shirt.—(«) White Calico— 
4 yards of Crewdson’s calico, at 82d. per yard 2, 11d. 


Sewing cotton and buttons . в about 0 2 
3s. ld. 

(b) Unbleached calico— 

4 yards of calico, at 42d. per yard . » 18 7d. 

Cotton and buttons . А about 0 1} 


Is, 814, 


° (с) Flannel— » 
4} yards of flannel, at 1s. 1d. per yard . 4s. 104d. 


Sewing cotton and buttons ў about 0 2 
5s. Old. 


N.B.—Boys’ night-shirts require from 2 to 23 and 3 yards of calico, 
and vary in width from 27 to 34 inches. 


4. Method of Cutting-out.—Body of Man's Night-shirt. 
—(a) Cut off the required length for the body to suit the 
wearer’s height, and fold the material across the woof, 
allowing 2 inches more to the back than the front; (b) 
crease the material into four equal divisions down the 
length (if the calico is 36 inches wide, each division will 
he 9 inches); (c) eut. the centre crease of the front down 
the selvedge, either as long as the collar or 1 inch shorter ; 
(d) cut along the folded top edge, on either side of the 
centre slit, to the creases, one-fourth of the whole width, 


and then the bodysis cut out. 
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Sleeves. 


(и) Take a piece 6f calico 24 x 22 inches wide, 
if а man’s nightshirt, and fold one of the selvedges down to 


Front Back 


Folded 


46 inches long. 48 inches long. 


Front opening 


о 
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Fic. 190, 


the opposite side in a slanting direction, so that the top 


measures on the slanting line 11} inches, and the wrist 
measures 3 of the width of the sleeve, i.e. when folded, 
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T4 inches; (b) cut off the “extra pieces at the top, side, 
and wrist; (e) the folded edge of the sleeve should 
measure down the length 21 inches, and the open edges 
19 inches; (d) the selvedge of the material is the upper 
half of the sleeve, and the crosswise of the material is the 
under half. 

Cutting two Sleeves out of the whole Width of Calico.—(u) 
Take the length required, and the whole width of the 
calico, and divide it down the selvedge into thirds, and 
crease well, or mark the thirds by pins; (0) crease the 
calico diagonally from $ at the top to 1 at the bottom; 
(с) fold one selvedge side over to the diagonal crease, then 
turn the material to the other side, and fold the other 
selvedge over to the diagonal crease; (7) cut along the 
diagonal erease to divide the two sleeves, and tben cut 
o ч 
away the extra: material at the top and bottom—the 
sleeves will be for the right and left arms, with the 
selvédges for the upper halves. 

N.B.—This is a very economical method of cutting out shirt and 
nightgown sleeves ; but sleeves so cut are apt to drag at the 
elbow, and are too narrow towards the wrist, so that, though 
they take less material in the first cutting-out than the first 
method given, they wear out sooner, and are not so large and 
comfortable. „ Flannel and Flannelette аге too narrow to allow 
of two sleeves being cut out of the width of the stuff. If the 
material has a right and a wrong side, as in French cambric, 


two pairs of sleeves must be cut out at the same time, to make 
„Ше sleeves right for both arms. 


Wristhands.—(a) Closed. — These are preferable for night- 
shirts, and should be made large enough to allow of the 
hand going through easily. The size round the closed fist 
of the wearer with 3 an inch for turnings is а good rule; 
(b) the length must be the selvedge way, and the depth 
should be, before being doubled, from $ to 5 of the length. 
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The wristhands to suit the sleéve, 24 inches long, should 
be 12 inches long, and either 3 or 4 inches deep, when 
doubled. 

Bindvrs.—(u) These should be cut perfectly straight the 
length of the armhole (which is usually 10 inches for a 
man’s night-shirt), and 2 inches should be added for lining 
the body below the armhole; (b) they should be in width 
half their own length. 

Armbholes.—These should be 10 inches long for а man’s 
night-shirt. 

Shoulder - straps. — These should be cut the selvedge 
way, 9 inches long, to cover the shoulder of the body 
from the armholes to the neck, and should be 2 inches 
wide. 

Neek-qussets.—These should be not less than 3 inches 
square, and may be 4 inches if preferred. ч 

Body-qussets. —Diagonals of a 3-inch square. 

Gussels for Front Opening.—Diagonals of a 2-inch square 
(if they are used at all). 

The Collar should be not less than 16 inches to a 36 
inch wide ealico in the body, and may be, to the same 
width calico, 171 inches long, and the depth from 2 t5 2} 
inches when doubled, and all turnings are taken. 7 

False Hems for the Front Slit.—(a) Таеѕе must be quite 
1 inch longer than the slit, and 12 inches wide when 
finished ; (b) the bottom of the slit can be strengthened by 
a small gusset, instead of a strengthening tape. 

Buttonholes.—Four are needed: one on the left end of 
the collar, and three on the left side of the false hem. 

Slope of the Front of Neck.—In the above style of shirt, 
the neck-slope of the front is always very small, from 1 to 
2 inches will be enough. 


Side Opening of the Body.—This may vary in length; 
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sometimes it is the same as the armhole, and sometimes 
the same as the front opening. 

Length wf Bady of. Shirt. —Night-shirts ave always made 
longer and wider than dayshirts for the same height of the 
wearer: about 1 of a yard longer than the day-shirt will 
be a good rule. 

Construetion.—(w) Seam the selvedges ; (/) fix hems at 
the bottom 8 of an inch wide, and hem ; (c) fell the binders 
on the wrong side; (d) put in the square gusset diagonally 
at the neck, and stitch it on the right side, and fell it on the 
wrong ; (¢) divide the shoulder-straps equally down their 
length, and fix them over the folded top edge of the body 
and the neck gussets, and stitch them at the edges, being 
careful not to fasten the armhole portion of the binders by 
the stitching ; (f) line the front slit by false heme in the 
same way as the hip-opening of drawers, and fell on the 
wrong sides; (g) gather the body at the neck, from the 
edgé of the right false hem to the edge of the left false 
hem over the shoulder-straps, dividing the material and 
regulating the fulness, according to rule; (Л) set the gathers 
into the collar, and fell the collar to the false hems on the 
front; (i) stitch the collar on the right side } of an inch 
above the gathers, and if the collar is made deep enough 
to turn over td tite right side, stitch it on the {опг 
side } of an inch from the top edge; (j) set in the 
body and front slit gussets, as in lesson on the e y 
(F) join the sleeves by sew-and-fell seam and close the 
Wristbands by run-and-back-stitched seams, on the ZONE 
side; (0) when the wristband is properly fixed, mus " 
about 4 of an inch from the edges, top and bottom, e 
then divide it into thirds, and place the join in it i he 
Seam in the sleeve, and gather as much of the sleeve on 


я Р ET e 
either side of its fokled edge as can be set into з of th 
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wristband ; (m) set the gathers in neatly and regularly, 
and fell the wristband to the plain portions of the sleeve 
on either side of the seam ; (и) put the seam of the sleeve 
to the seam of the body, and between the body and the 
binder, and gather any extra fulness аб the top of the 
sleeve, and set it in equally, on éither side of the shoulder 
straps, fell or stitch the body to the sleeves on the right 
side, and fell the binders to the sleeves on the wrong 
side ; (о) the edges of the front false hems may be stitched 
if liked ; (p) cut the buttonholes the selvedge way of the 
collar and the front false hem, both ends of the button- 
holes may be braced, or the corners nearest the end of the 
band, and at the top of the holes, on the false hem, may 
be worked round, : 

"Lnocier Method of Finishing the Front Opening by imitating 
а Box-pleat.—(a) Crease the gument down the front 
exactly in half; (0) measure to the right of the centre 
crease the difference between the widths of the ‘left 
arm and right arm hems, and cut the length required ; 
(c) at the bottom of the slit cut along the woof towards 
the right arm 1} inches (or less or more, according to 
the width of the hem required on the right arm side 
of the opening); (d) the hem on the right arm side 
must be folded back to the right side of the garment 
and tacked, and afterwards stitched instead of hemmed ; 
(e) keeping the right side of the garment uppermost, turn 
one deep fold of the left arm slit to the wrong" side (17 
inches wide if the right side hem is I} inches) the whole 
length of the slit, апа crease the folded edge firmly ; (f) 
again turn this wide fold towards the wrong side, so that 
the raw edge is hidden and yet not rolled, and tack through 
the threefold thickness from the bottom to the top of the 
slit, 4. of an inch from the edge, and afterwards stitch 
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through the threefold thickness: (g) flatten the seam on 
the wrong side, and be careful to see that the raw edge 
is well hidden ; (4) stiteh the outer edge of this pleat to 
correspond m width with the opposite edge, which rests 
on the garment. 


N.B.—This method of fixing the left side of the front opening is in 
imitation of a box-pleat, and is a very neat and quick way, but 
the width of the material in the front of the shirt must be more, 
than if a fron? fold or false hem is used. The difference between 
the widths of the hems, given above, is 4 an inch, so cut san 
inch to the right of the centre crease. 


(i) When the front-opening pleat is stitched, fold back that 
portion of the material, which is eut across the woof at the 
bottom, on to the right side of the slit to form a pleat, 
and then fold the left side over the right, and stitch two 
¿parallel rows across the broad pleat at the bottom of the 
slit. 

V.B.—There will be no difficulty with the fulness, nor will there 
be any raw edges on the wrong side. The bottom of the open- 
ing can be still further strengthened on the wrong side by felling 
a straight piece of tape across the pleat. 

Collar and Collar-band all in One.—(a) If the size round 
the neck is 16 inches for the collar, cut a length selvedge- 
wise 18 inches, and half the collar length in depth, i.e. 
8 inches; (b) fold*the width in half, and well crease the 
edge, and then fold the length in half; (c) at the open 
selvedge edges crease inwards 14 inches in depth for the 
collar-band, the remaining 24 inches will be for the turned- 
down collar; (7) eut in from the open ends 12 inches 
along the crease just made for the collar-band ; (е) cut off 
the 1} inches that are at the end of the collar, either quite 
straight if for a night-shirt, or in a slanting direction from 
the collar-band to the folded edge of the collar, if for a 
flannel day-shirt, оз а woman's or a girl's night-gown à 

2* 
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round the ends of the collar-band, or keep them straight ; 
(п) the raw edges at the ends of collar and collar-band can 
be finished off on the wrong side by a run-and-back-stitehed 
seam, or the edges may be turned in, and then stitched on 

the right side. 
N.B.—This is a good method for lawn-tennis and cricketing shirts, 
and for boys’ flannelette day-shirts. The outer folded edge of 


the collar is shaped by cutting from the point of the collar 
inwards. 


Another Method of fixing Collar and Collar - band. —(a) 
Cut the collar the required length and depth, according to 
scale, and the collar-band 2 inches longer, and the depth 
according to scale; (/) fix the ends of the collar by turning 
in a fold } inch wide; (c) crease the collar down its depth 
into halves, and place the right side uppermost ; (d) cut 


the collar-band into two strips down the length, and then’ 


fold them into halves; (е) place the selvedge edges of the 
separated collar-band to the selvedge edges of the collar, 
the centre creases matching, and the collar-band extending 
beyond the collar, at either end, 1 inch ; (f) tack the collar- 
bands to the right side of the collar inch from the edges, 
and then run-and-back-stitch both selvedge edges; (y) turn 
the bands back from the collar, and press the joins flat 
and even; (/) fold the collar into halves along its length, 
and all the raw edges will be inside ; (i) shape the corners 
of the collar-band, if liked, and turn these raw edges in: 
(7) the folded edges of the collar and collar-band st either 
end must be seamed or stitched on the right side; (1) 
turn under one fold of the collar-band, and then it is 
ready to be fixed to the neck of the shirt, 


n 
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SeALE or PROPORTIONS ror SHIRTS 
X (Night-shirts and Day-shivis) 


1. Body.—(w) Nightshirts: length of back = 3 of the 
height. 
(b) Day-shirts : 
»' height. 
(c) Length of front, 2 or 4 inches shorter 
than the back. 


» ” 


N.B,—When a yoke is placed on the body, the length of the back 
must be 1059 in proportion to the depth of the yoke, both in 
day and night shirts. 

Breadth of the Body.—(a) Night-shirts = 4 of the 
length of the front of the body. 
(0) Day-shirts = } of the length of the front. 


© N. P. —In small sizes of boys’ shirts the breadth is the same as the 
length. 


Armholes = } the length of the sleeve. 

Body Flaps.—YFront of body the same as the 
length of the armholes in day-shirts, 
and the length of the collar in night- 

* shirts. 


2, Yoke.—(») Night-shirt: length = 13 of the collar. 

(b) Day-shirt: length = 1$ of the collar 
length. 

(c) Depth of yoke = } of its own length. 

(d) Shoulder slope of yoke and front of 
body = 4 the collar length—1 inch for 
day-shirts, and 4 the collar length for 


night-shirts. 
А 
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(^ Depth of yoke in the centre of back 
and over the armholes=} its own 
depth, when fully fixed. 

3. Shoulder straps (if used instead of n yoke).— 

(и) Length = 1 the breadth of the material 
in the front of shirt. 

(1) Width = lits own length. 

4. 51ееуеѕ. —(и) Length = of front shirt length for 

day-shirts, and = 5 the length of front 
for night-shirts. 

(P) Width at the top= ү, less than the 
length. Example: if 23 inches long, 
the width must be abont 20] inches. 


AN. B.—In boys’ shirts the width should equal the length. 


Й 


(c) Width at the wrist= 2 of the whole 
width of the sleeve. 

5. Wristband.—Open or closed: (и) Length = 1 the 

length of the sleeve. 


N.B.—This proportion allows for lapping, shaping, and turnings. 


(>) Depth = 1 its own length. 
(c) Wrist-opening = 1 the length of the 
_ Wristband. Р 
6. Collar -band.—(v) Length = length of collar + 2 
inches for lapping, shaping, and 
turnings. 
(^) Depth = 1 of collar length. 
XN. B.— This allows for shaping and turnings, 
7. Collar.—(u) Length = size of neck. 
(0) Depth = 1 its own length, 


N.H. —'"l'hese proportions are for an attached collar, 


—— — Иа 
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ES 5. Binders.—(«) Length = length of the armholes + 
the width of binder, when the width 
x = 1 or } of the collar length. 

| (0) Width: day-shirts - 1 ог } of collar; 

) night-shirts = 1 or 1 of the collar. 

9. Front Fold, or False Hem, for Front.—(«) Length 
=length of the slit in the front +2 
inches. 

(0) Width = 1 of the collar length in day- 
shirts, and= of the collar in night- 
shirts. 

10. Opening of Front of Body.—(u) Night-shirts = 
length of the collar. 

(b) Day-shirts = 5 of the collar length. 

ә 11. Gussets.—(a) Neck gussets for БА КАШИ} i 
square gussets } of the collar length. 

(0) Body-flap gussets: diagonals of squares 

1 of the length of collar. 

(с) Wrist-opening gussets; diagonals of 
squares + of the collar length. 

13. Slope of Front of Neek.—(v) Day-shirts=} of 

the collar length. 
. (b) Nightshirts, a little less than ẹ of 


"цу, 


© 


1 collar length. 


. In making shirts for any one member of a family, three measure- 
abs are essential: (1) The size round the neck ; (2) the length 
from the top of the shoulder near the neck to just above the 
knee ; (3) the length of the sleeve. (Shirtmakers measure from 
the backbone, half-way between the shoulders, along the stretched 
out arm to the knuckle of the little finger for the sleeve, ) 

. See Figs. 250-252 for men’s night-shirts and flannel under-shirts, 

| otherwise flannel vests, cut out by folding processes. 


| 
| 2h B.—1. In all the above proportiozs, turnings are included. 
| 
| 
| 
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PLAIN SHIRTS FOR WORKING Boys 
Armholes аге 
¥ the leagth 
of Front. 
Gusset NoGusset 
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Opening 
Body Opening 
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1. Lining.—The body of these shirts is lined on the 
wrong side, both back and front, from the top folded edge 
to two or three inches below the armholes. The lining 
must be fitted to the body, before any shaping is attempted, 
and must be neatly tacked, so as to prevent puckering, 
and then strongly felled to the garment. The armhole 
and neck curves must be cut exactly like those of the 
body. The lining forms binders for the sleeves. 


2. The Yoke.—The yoke is made of single material, 
and must be the width of the shirt, after the slopes of the 
armholes have been decided upon. The back neck is kept 
quite straight, and corresponds in width to that of the 
back body neck. The front neck is curved to fit the neck 
of the front body. The shoulders of the yoke are kept 
quite straight, and the same length as the shoulders of the 
body. In the first size shirt, the yoke must lie over the 
top folded edge of the body for one inch towards the front, 
and in the larger sizes one and a half inches, and must 
be felled or stitched close to the edge. Тһе rest of the 
yoke falls to the back body, and should be shaped as 
in diagram, Fig. 191, and felled or stitched. The yoke 
forms an ornament, as well as still further thickening the 
garment, whexe ik is liable to great strain. The yoke lies 
quite flat on the body, which is neither pleated nor 
gathered into it. This pattern shirt is peculiarly suitable 
for sugh materials as very coarse shirting, flannelette, or 


flannel. 


3. The Sleeves must be made wide enough at the top 
to fit the armholes, withont any pleats or gathers, and 
must be placed quite smooth and flat between the lining 
and the body of the shirt. It may be found necessary to 
make each sleeve of an oblong of material instead of a 
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square, as given in diagram, Fig. 192, and table of measure- 
ments, making the width more than the length. The 
wristbands are made open. 


4. The Front Opening must be cut to the left of the 
centre crease, so that the right arm side is widened 
sufficiently to be finished off by a narrow hem, which, 
in fixing, must be brought off to a point at the end of 
the slit. Тһе left arm side is widened by the front 
fold, which must be joined to the body, and so fixed as to 
form a pleat. 


5. The Collar-Band is deeper at the hack than in the 
front, and is longer on the left arm side of the neck than 
on the right arm side, because the front fold has widened 
this curye of the neck. As the collar-band is shaped, 
it gives the appearance of a curve to the back neck of the 
body and yoke, when properly fixed on. 


6. The Body Opening, or Flaps, are usually made the 
length of the armhole, or longer if preferred, and with the 
Side seams are kept quite straight in this pattern. 


ә) Si irte Н 
AN.D.—'"These shirts, in regard to gussets, buttonholes, and 
buttons, ete., are finished off as described in previous pages on 
shirt-making. E 
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DIMENSIONS рок THREE SIZES OF WORKING Boy's 
SHIRTS, WITH BODY LINING AND Үокь 
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CHAPTER XI 


А E 
Bopicres (WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’s)—(Tigs. 193-196) 
Suitable Materials.— White and unbleached calico, 
Horrocks’ longeloth, Oxford shirting, Print, Mull Muslin : 
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Fic. 193.— Waist measure is 25 inches ; bust, 34 inches, 
or Nainsook, Sanitary Flannel, Twill Flannel and Flannel- 


ette, and Swan’s-down calico (Cellular cloth from 1s. to 
1з. 6d. per yard). 

Quantity.—This must depend upon thé size, the kind | 
of material used, and the Style of the pattern. А | 
woman's bodice generally takes 11 yards of calico 36 
inches wide, and 14 yards of flannel for «he same size. 
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Cost.—(w) Culico Dodice—— 
1j yards of calico, at 62d. per 


yard 3 Р ' . Os. 834, 
3 Linen buttons . s. 0 14 
Sewing and crochet cotton for 
feather-stitch . А ; Q 1 
Piping cord for neck . . 0 O$ 


14 yards of trimming for neck 
and sleeves, at 2d. per yard 0 3 


Is. 23d 
Cost, without trimming, 11 jd. 
(b) Flannel Bodice— 
11 yards of flannel, at 15. 3d. 
А per yard . le. 1014. 
Pearl buttons à > O 2 
H Sewing cotton and МЕСТУ 
thread . Ё 7 7 0 9 


14 yards of flannel cm- 
broidery, at 534. per yard 


Cost, without trimming, 2s. 24d. 


(À Flannelette Bodice— 
1} yards of flannelette, at 5 }d. 


per yard . š " . Os. 834. 
а Buttons . -0 4 


Cotton and flour йә trond 0 l4 


11 yards of flannel trimming, 
at 32d. per yard 0 5j 
s Bld 


Cost, without trimming, 1s. 
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Construetion.—4(«) The seams in a calico bodice are fixed 
in various ways (see Lesson on Seams): counter-hem, and 
stitched on the right 
side, is vely general; 
(L) the neck is best 
finished off by a 


false hem on the 
cress, the edge being 
piped (see Lesson on 
Piping), and then 
Perricoat Bovier. (1) Line the neatly hemmed on 


s with false hems on the eross; and the pp >, rer 
false hem of straight material for a ШЕ Wrong side; (с) 


s. (2) Line the neck with a false the front openings 
hem on the cross, and allow 5 inches of this Jedi do 
material to form the shoulder strap of each arm. Must be lined by 


hole. (0 Place one buttonhole on the right arm false hems on the. 
back hein, and one button on the left arm hem. 


(4) Run tape strings through neck and waist Cl'OSS, quite 1 inch 
hens wide, and stitched 


" c 
side of the garment, 
and either hemmed on the wrong side о 


at the outer edges, on the right 


f the hem, or 
stitched on the right side; (d) the hem at the bottom 
of the basque may be taken from the garment, or 


may 
be a false hem on the ero: 


(^) the seam in the sleeve 
must match the other seams in the garment, if the 
sleeve is made of thé same material; (f) the most usual 
way of finishing off the armholes is by a false hem on 
the eross, with the trimming placed between it and the 
garment (see Chemise Sleeve). 9 


N.B.—If a calico sleeve is put in and no trimming is used, the 
hem is a piped one on the cross, 
(д) a string casing is sewn on the wrong side of the 
sument at the waist line, and a 


tape is run between it 
and the garment. 


‹ 
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Note — The garment is ornamented by feather-stitch on the 
neck, sleeve, and front hems, if stitching is not used. Tucks 
are frequently used for ornamenting the back, fronts, and 
sleeves. “The back is made all in one piece, if tucks are em- 
ployed. АП parts of the garment tucked must be made wider 
and deeper at first. The seam in the sleeves must not be 
put to the ûnder arm seams, but in a line with the longer 


breast-pleat. 
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Ginv's Perricoar BopicE (3 to 5 years of age). (1) The 
long when finished, and must contain 14 breadths of 36-inch 
4inches must be allowed for пет апа tucks. (2) Waistband for lining the 
must be 33 inches long and 2 inches deep, ànd must form string А 
(3) Neck and Armaoles pust be lined with false hems on the cross, and piped, 


Fic, 19 
inche 


AN INFANT'S LONG PETTICOAT WITH BODICE 
(Fig. 196) 


Suitable Materials.—Lawn, Cambric, Nainsook, fine 


white Calico. 
Method.—77^ SkirlL—Cut two breadths of material 
1 yard long, and 30 inches wide, This length will allow 
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of a hem 1 inch deep, and 6 tucks, } inch deep. The 

opening, or placket-hole of skirt, must he 9 inches long. 
The Bodice.—(a) Take а piece of the material 5 inches 
deep (selvedge way) and 24 inches wide; (0), fold this 
material into halves, and then into quarters, the fourfold 
thickness (two creases) 
will be under the arm, 
the armhole, and the 
place to measure from 
for the shoulders; (е) 
measure in from the 
fourfold edge 1 inch, and 

Fic, 196.—Bopice ror IxrANT's LONG * s 

о measure down 1 inch, and 
fold a diagonal crease for 
the shoulders, F to G and E to Н; (d) the bodice below 
this crease is 4 inches deep, divide these 4 inches into’ 
halves for the depth of the armhole, then divide the 2 


с = р 


inches for the armhole into halves, and measure inwacds 
from the folded fourfold edges 11 inches for the slope of 
the armhole; (е) ent off the one-inch diagonal slope of 
the shoulder, and then cut from armhole point of the 
shoulder inwards to the 14 inches and through the four- 
fold material to the crease, which indicates the length of 
the armhole. There will be 2 inches left under the arm. 
(If liked the bodice could be made deeper.) The neck 
portions can be quite straight, or curved out a little. ‘The 
waistline must be kept straight. 

Construetion.—(«) Join the breadths of the petticoat 
by run-and-fell seam ; (b) shorten the garment 4 inches by 
hem and tucks ; (е) Cut a placket hole 9 inches deep, in 
the middle of a ‘breadth, and finish it off as described in 
the lesson on the placket hole; (d) turn down a fold at 
the top to the wrong side, then divide into halves and 
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quarters and gather; (е) put hems of lan inch wide 
on the selvedge edges of the backs of the bodice ; (£) join 
the shoulders by run-and-fell seam (or any other method 
of joining); (g) put hems at the neck, and waistline, 
sufficiently deep to carry narrow tape strings; (Л) put 
very narrow hems round the armholes ; (i) place a button 
in the middle of the left back hem, and a buttonhole on 
the right back hem (eut across the material), or two tape 
strings. d 

N.B.—If the bodice is trimmed, very narrow lace edging, or 


everlasting edging should be used. 


CHAPTER XII 


INFANTS' SHIRTS 


° Bany’s Fmsr Өнїт (Figs. 197, 198, and. 199) 


1. Suitable Materials.—Lawn or Cambric, or fine Linen, 
from ls. 6d. per yard, or fine Calico from 634. per yard, 
or Nainsook at the same price. 

2. Quantity of Material required.— These small shirts 
are always cutein sets of not less than three, and more usu- 
ally 'in sets of half a dozen or a dozen. The quantity will 
depend on the size of the garment, and the width of the 
material. If Nainsook is used, it is wide enough to give 
the first baby shirt off the width, and a closed shirt. 
Three can be cut out of 1 yard leaving 6 inches over, so 
that if 2 yards of Nainsook from 36 to 40 inches wide be 
used, it will give seven first shirts like the diagram (Fig. 
197), and three closed shirts (12 x 12 inches, when folded 
at the top). 
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3. Cost of seven Open Shirts, with material over for 


three Closed Shirts— 


2 yards of Nainsook at 62d. per yard Ius» 14@; 
Fine cotton, one reel (not all used) 0 2} 
A card of lace edging, one dozen yards for 0 6] 


Is, 103d. 


N.B.—The cost of one shirt would be about 24d, 


4. Construction.—() /Tems.—The first hems should he 
made the selvedge way, about 2 inches from the top, iè. 


А >Н ss G ss" F sé" Еак" В 


N.B—The width of mat 
inches. 


in an infant's first shirt may 


The depth varies from 5 to 10 im 


y from 21 to 25 


the depth of the flaps. The hems for the flaps are fixed 
on the right side of the stuff, because the flaps fall over 
on to the right side, but they should riot 'be fixed until 
the shoulders are joined. The bottom hem is fixed after 
the side hems, and is of the same width. The gusset 
must be hemmed on all three sides, selvedge side first. 
The armhole is also hemmed. 


V.B.—The material being muslin, the first turn must be as deep as 
the second, and the hems must be exceedingly narrow. 


(0) Seams.—The shoulders are joined by counter-hem 
or fixed for counter-hem and stitched ; in the latter case 
€ 


n 
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the stitching must be reversed half-way towards the point 
of the shoulder. The shoulders may also be joined by sew- 
and-fell seam, when the fixing of seam must be reversed, 


аз well as the stitches. 
(c) Fiving the Gussel.—Place the wrong side of the 
gusset to the wrong side of the armhole, and the point of 
the gusset to the point of 
the armhole; seam the two 


edges neatly, and flatten 
them, when finished. 

(d) Trimming.—lt whi pped 
frills are used, twice as much 
trimming is required as the 
length to be trimmed. Some 


Armhole 


cs peepee! Я 


people like lace edging as 
“full as a frill of the same 
material ; but the fulness / me ыга 
may be 3, 4, $ or $ as nude булаш ^n de---- 
againaslength tobe trimmed. 
Jf everlasting trimming is 
used, it only requires to be 
eased on, but in addition to 
fulness, allowance must be 
made for joinsein the mater- irse 

inls, and for turning corners. 

(e) Method. — А. Nainsook or Lawn frill must be 
whipped, and then seamed to the edge of the garment, on 
the wrong side. Lace edging has a cotton at its edge, 
and this can be drawn up to the required fulness. If the 
cotton should break, the top edge must be whipped. 
Place the right side of the lace to the right side of the 
and seam the edge of the lace between the folds, 


Fourfold 


garment, 
regularly. The join in the trimming of sleeve is placed 


26 
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at the shoulder seam. Everlasting edging must he hemmed 
to the garment in the following way :—put the right side 


of the edging to the wrong side of the garment, and hem 

neatly, being careful with the joins. If the webbing is 

wide, fasten that portion just below the pattern to the edge 
» 


of the hem by running stitches, or feather-stitch, or knot 


Ури Д 


EZEZ 


ZZ 272 


Fro. 199.—Finished Appearance of Fig, 197. 
л 


the edge of hems to the trimming, 


on the right side, if 
hems are wide enough. 


Note.—The gusset may be placed by counter- hem on the 


garment and stitched. The difficulty of this method i is with the 


corners of the gusset, which ought to lie quite flat and smooth. 


Cutting out a Baby's First Shirt by Folding.—(a) Take а 
piece of lawn or Mull muslin, or soft calico, 10 inches 
selvedge-way and 22 inches wide (or wider if liked); (b) 
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fold the material into halves down the selvedge, then into 
quarters, and then into eighths, and open it so that it is 
54 inches wide and fourfold; (e) divide it across the 
width into thirds ; (d) lay the fourfold doubled edges to 
the left with the selvedge going up and down; (е) fold 
the material from the top eighth crease down to the two- 
thirds crease in a slanting line; (/) fold the top third 
into thirds across its width, and ent from the top along 
the diagonal line as far as two-thirds of the first third 
(this is for the shoulder and the flaps); (у) eut down from 
the.top through the fourfold thickness to a little below 
the first third grease for the armholes; (4) take a 2} inch 
square of the material, and fold it from corner to corner, 


and cut for the gussets. | 
N.B.—Infants’ First Shirts are made two and a half times wider 
than the depth. " 


о A Larcer-Sizep OPEN SHIRT (Figs. 200 and 201) 


Cutting out a larger size (Fig. 200).—(«) The folding 
into halves, quarters, and eighths down the selvedge is the 
same as in the first pattern, as well as the creasing into 
thirds across the width. The cutting out is also the same, 
except that the armhole is curved a little, and the back 
Лар is cut off in a straight line; (b) instead of diagonal 
gussets for the armhole, there is a shaped sleeve (see 
Fig. 200). | 

Construction is the same as for Fig. 197, except 
that, where the flap has been cut off, the material is 
gathered in the centre (about 4 inches drawn up to 2 
inches) and set into a band of insertion nearly 6 inches 

A fold of the lawn, 1 inch deep, must be turned 


long. 
down on the right side of the material, and the gathers 
& 
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crease across the woof is the length of the armholes; mark 
these H, G; (/) fold A, B down to H, G, so that this will 
divide the top third into halves ; (g) measure from where 
this crease intersects the lengthwise creases 1 inch outwards 
towards the armholes, and mark I, J ; (4) cut slanting lines 


| ana ll 


Gees ©) 
Ó 
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Гис. 203.—Crosrp Suir FINISHED. 


from E to J and Е to I half an inch below the 2-inch crease, 
to form the shoulder slopes and flaps; elicit (1) that the 
flaps must е cut along the top folded crease, so as to fall 
down, and thus make an aperture for the head to go 
through, (2) that the armholes are 4 inches long, and (3) 
that every third part is 4 inches long; (i) the sleeve gussets 
are diagonals of a three-inch square; (j) the body gussets 


„first open shirt, and seamed 
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are diagonals of a 24-inch square ; (X) the body flaps at the 
sides near the hem аге left open } of the length, iv. 2 
inches, and the gussets are put in at these points, like the 
gussets forsa man’s or boy's shirt (see Lesson on this Gusset). 

Construetion.—(«) The sides are seamed and felled, or 
run and felled from the armholes to within 2 inches of 
the hem; (0) the bottom 
has а very narro: hem; 
(c) the gussets are set in 
at the end of the seams, 
as described above; (d) the 
armholes have very narrow 
hems, and the gussets are 
also hemmed, as in the 


into the armholes to form 
the sleeves; (е) the flaps 
and shoulder points are 
hemmed on the right side 
of the garment, so that 
when they are turned back 
they match the hems on Fic, 204.—Ctosep Smt (2nd Size). 
the armholes and at the 

bottom; (f) fape"strings are very often hemmed to the 
corners of the flaps on the wrong side, to be under the 
child's arms, and thus keep the flaps down. Fig. 203 gives 
thefinished appearance of this little garment, which can be 
quite easily cut out by girls in an upper class. 

N.B.—Fig. 204 is cut out in a similar fashion, and the construction 
is the same, except that the armholes being shaped do not 
require any gussets to enlarge them. в These little e/osed shirts 

t of the material which comes off the width of 


can be made ou f ў 
Nainsook, or calico, which is used for the open shirts. For 
instance, if the Nainsook is (as it is sometimes) nearly 40 inches 
wide, there would be ample to make open shirts of the larger 
size, or if Nainsook and calico are 36 inches wide, a jirst size 
open shirt and a closed shirt can be obtained from the width. 


с T 
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CHAPTER ХШ 
INFANTS’ Barrowcoats or Long FLANNELS 


1. The Name.—Halliwell says the name Jarrow is given 
to an infant’s flannel in Somersetshire. In Devonshire it 
is called a Ле. 

2. Suitable Materials.—So/t white Saxony flannel, vary- 
ing in price from 91d. to 1s. 9d. per yard, and from 24 
to 32 inches wide; or for poorer babies a coarser flannel, 
varying in price from 7d. to 1024. per yard, and in 
width from 24 to 29 inches. 

3. Quantity.—The garment is variously shaped. The 
most elaborate style is made with a skirt and a shaped 
waistband, and the simplest style is made by joining one 
and a half breadths of flannel, and making the body ond 
skirt all in one. 24 yards of flannel will make two of the 
latter style, and two would be the least number provided 
for the poorest baby. The simplest pattern is a comfort- 
able one, and can be put on easily, and gives as much 
warmth and support to the child as the more elaborate 
pattern. Тһе barrowcoat made with à separate skirt and 
waist is generally used as a day-flannel. This pattern 
requires more material than the barrowcoat made out of 
one piece of stuff, because the body must be lined; and 
the length is cut with the selvedge. One and a half 
breadths of flannel are needed for the skirt, which may be 
either 24 or 27 inches long. The waist is made ont of a 
half breadth of the flannel, and is from 27 to 36 inches 
long, so that 11 or 1} yards of flannel will give one 
barroweoat. There would be 1 yard saved in cuttimg two, 
with waists 36 inches long. ý 
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1. Cost of two Barroweoats (simple pattern) — 


2} yards of flannel at 1s. per yard 2s, 3d. 

8 5 » binding at 4d. per yard 0 4 

Tapes for strings, about . Й : . O Au 
0 3 


Sewing cotton and flourishing thread . 


+ Cost of one, 1s. 5d. 


N.B.—With a cheaper flannel, and only binding the top edge, the 
garment can be made at the rate of 10d. or 1s. each. 


Cost of two with waistbands (waist 27 inches long)— 
3 yards of flannel at 1s. 4d. per yard . » 4s. Od 
1 dozen yards silk galloon at 124. per 


yad . = 
Sewing cotton, flour ihig thr T or filoselle,” 


v d 6 


for feather-stitching 0 6 
е Os. Od. 


ог дз. each. 


N.B.—8} yards would be needed, if waist is made 36 inches long. 
If this garment is scalloped at the bottom edge and embroidered, 
the cost will be increased for filoselle or flourishing thread. 


5. Construetion.—(«) Seams.—Join the breadths to the 
half breadths by the open flannel seam (see Lesson on 
Seaming Flannel), being careful to match the selvedges, 
the right sides, and the way of the nap. 

F [Oy Binding.—Bind the selvedges and bottom edge (see 
Lesson on Binding) with the flannel binding. 

(c). Double or Box-pleats—(1) Divide the garment in half 
down its length with the right side out; (2) place the 
folded edge to the left hand, and measure downwards 61 
1 inches inwards, both at this point and at 


inches and 2j 
the top, and put'in pius ; (3) tack quite evenly and nicely 
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froni 64 inches to the top; (4) run-and-back-stitch or 
machine-stitch along by the tacking cotton, measuring 
now and again from the folded edge, to see if the pleat is 
91 inches wide; (5) flatten the seam on the wrong side, 
by placing the finger and thumb between the folds of the 
pleat; (6) turn the garment with the right side towards 
you, and lay the crease of the folded edge on the centre 
of the seam, flatten well, and tack in zigzag across ; (7) 
notice that the space lying under each half of the pleat is 
11 of an inch wide ;* (8) leave 1} of an inch between each 
folded edge of the centre pleat, and the pleat on either 
side of it; (9) then measure from this 11 of an inch to 
the right and left of the centre crease 2} inches, and put 
in pins; (10) fold the material down to 64 inches, and 
tack at evea distances from the folded edges, keeping the 
pleats 21 inches wide; (11) run-and-back-stitch neatly 
and firmly, and flatten the seams, and open and tack the 
pleats, as described above; (12) stitch or feather-stitch 
the edges of the pleats to the garment, as deep as the 
waist, ie. 6} inches, and fix the pleats at the bottom by 
stitching or feather-stitching them across in two rows, 
about 4 inch apart. 


(d) Curving the Armholes.—(1) Measure away from the 
edges of the outer pleats 2 inches along the top of the 
garment towards the right and left, and mark by pins; 
(2) divide this measurement into halves, апа measure 
down from it 15 inches and mark by a pin; (3) ent good 
curves from the edges of the pleats through 12 йен up 
to the measurement 2 inches; (4) bind the ‘top of the 


* Ry ГИН - 

From direction (Т) read 1 and V of an inch, The buttons must 
be on the right side of the garment, and the herring-bone cross-stitel: 
on the wrong side of the flannel in the diagram. — 
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garment and the armholes, being most careful to fix and 
secure the binding properly over the pleats. 

N.B.—If liked, curve the top of the back and the fronts а a little 

before binding, The curves should not be cut very deep. 

(e) Shoulder straps. (These ате very often dispensed 
with.)— Cut the shoulder straps 5 inches long; crease 
them in half, and stitch the open edges Ыйы turn 
under the raw edges at the ends, and stitch one end, and 


Fig, 205.—SMPLE ParTERN—DAnROWCOAT, 
` 


work a buttonhole on it; fell the other end to the back 
armhole point on the right side of the garment; sew a 
pearl button on the front armhole point, on the right side 
of the garment. 
У.Л. When the shoulder straps are fastened by buttons and 
buttonholes, the barroweoat is more easily put on and taken off, 
(f) Tape strings.—(1) Sew on four tapes to each 
selvedge side of the fronts, putting the first two at the 
top of the garment, and the others at regular distances 
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from each other, аз far as half the length of the garment ; 
(2) the tapes on the baby's right arm side must be fastened 
on the wrong side close to the edge; and the tapes on 
the left arm side must be stitched to the flannel, on the 
right side of the garment 4 or 5 inches from the binding 
(Fig. 205). 


AN.B.—A piece of tape or flannel should be placed on the wrong 
side to form double material under the tape string. If liked, 
cover the stitched square of tape on the right side with a 
square of flannel, which must be neatly herring-boned to the 
garment. Lapping the garment in this way makes the front 
as warm as the back. 


. Construction of Shaped Waist (Fig. 206).—(1) Tack 
and then quilt the waist and its lining in the back 
portion, and stitch the diagonal lines with silk; (2) bind 
the edges and the slit under the left arm with silk galloon. 


e 


N.B.—The waist being double, great care will be needed in 
putting on the binding even and unpuckered, 


(3) Sew on strings of galloon, or ordinary binding, 18 
inches long, at the ends of the waist, and on the wrong 
side, to tie the shaped flaps of the waist round the baby's 
body; (4) make and sew on the shoulder straps as 
described in the previous lesson ; (5) ornament the edges 
of the waist below the binding by feather-stitch ; (6) bind 
the selvedges and bottom of the skirt (unless bottom 
is scalloped and embroidered), and ornament with feather- 
stitch to match the waist; (7) ‘pleat the top of the skirt 
in small single pleats, which may fall towards the centre 
crease or to the sides of the body; (8) in pleating, skil- 
fully hide the join in the breadths of the skirt; (9) leave 
the fronts of the skirt plain from the bound edges to 
within’ 1 inch of the armhole, or to the middle of the 
armhole; (10) fix the waist to the ‘skirt, placing the 


а 
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centre crease of the back to the centre crease of the back 


` œf the skirt, } an inch below the pleated edge, and tack 


carefully to the selvedge edges of skirt, leaving from 4} 
to 5 inches of the waist extending beyond the sides of the 
skirt; (11) fell or stitch the bound. edge of the waist to 
the skirt; (12) fell a broad piece of silk galloon or tape 


G 


Fic, 206. 


over the -pleats and the waist on the wrong side to 
strengthen as well as to make neat; (13) sew three 


strings to the skirt on either selvedge side in the same 


way as previously described. 


_ CHAPTER XIV 


^ 


BABIES’ DAY AND NIGHT GOWNS 


Бавүѕ Day ок Mornine Gown (Fig. 207) 


Materials.—(«) Mull Muslin or Nainsook; (b) Hair 
Cord ; (с) French Cambric; (d) Print. 

Quantity.—This garment is generally made longer than 
the baby’s nightgown, and the waist for the front breadth 
is made separate от the body (Fig. 207). Two breadths 
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ef Mull muslin from 34 to 36 inches wide are needed; 
the back breadth must be 40 inches long, and the front, 
without the waist, must be 34 inches long. 24 yards will 
be ample, with material over for another pair of sleeves. 


Gathers 


6x14" 


Gathers 


B Plain 


== 


w 


FiG. 207. 


4$ yards will give two garments. Sash strings must bé 
taken from the width of the stuft. 


Cost of two Baby’s Daygowns— 


12 yards of Hair Cord at 15, per yard . 45. Od. 
2} „ ,, patent Valenciennes lace at 3d. 
per yard i è ; в 3 ‚ 0 71 
Tape, sewing and crochet cotton, and buttons, С 
about . 5 " x : а 0 1i 


5s. Gd. 


Cost of one, about 2s, 9d. 


а 


Cost of two Daygowns for a Poorer Baby— 


4] yards of print at 53d. per yard, . ls. 114d. 
2) yards of trimming at 4d. per yard 0 12 
ту 4 Р Р i 
Sewing cotton, tape, and buttons about 0 1 


Cost of one, about 1з. Ad. 
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Construction.—(«) Join the sides of the breadths by 
Mantua-maker's hem ; (0) put a deep hem at the bottom, 
and a few narrow tucks above it; (e) gather the front 
breadth from side seam to side seam, turning down about 
ł of an inch of the material to the wrong side, and 
overcasting the raw edge. The front breadth must be 9 
inches wide, when the gathers are fully drawn up to match 
the width of the bottom of the body ; (d) gather the body 
at the waist, leaving 24 inches plain from the side seams, 
which are formed by joining the waist to the back breadth 
of the garment. 


N.B.—When the gathers are drawn up, the waist should measure 
from side seam to side seam 9 inches. 


(е) Set the waist into a band 9 inches long and 4 of an 
inch deep when turned up to the wrong side; 4/) set the 
gathers of the front breadth into this waistband, and gather 
the body in rows 1 inch deep above the waistband and 1 inch 
deep below. the neckband, and bias the gathers, or gage 
them; (g) lay over the gathers, at the bottom of the waist, 
a piece of insertion 4 inches long, and pleat the sash strings 
to 2 inches in width, and lay them under the ends of this 
insertion, and fell or stitch the insertion above; (4) Шш 
seams of the sleeves must be joined by Mantua-maker’s 
hem, and set info the armholes of the body, in ud cm 
way. The tops of the sleeves form the pues à ; he 
body, and they must be gathered with 8 чё 0 \ Р ор 
of the*garment, and set into а neckband 18 inches long. 


N.B.—The neckband should be ornamented by feather-stitching 
and knotting, before it is doubled in half. 


ma 
inches, 
(i) The wrists of the sleeves should measure 7 j 


after being gathered. A plain piece of material should be 


left on either sidg of the seams, so that the fulness shall 
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i» the open edges to within 1) inches of the bottom, for 
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the side slope; (/) ent this fourfold material off, keeping 
all the slopings in one piece. 


й 
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N.B.—14 inches are kept straight at the bottom, to allow of 
fixing the hem correctly. P 

The Sleere.—(a) Fold the sleeve in half down its 
length, and crease it well; (0) divide it again into half, 
so that each half will be 23 inches wide; (е) divide into 
fourths across the width and make creases; (d) place the 
open edges to the right hand, and cut from nearly the 
first top fourth in an outward eurve the top of the 
sleeve at the middle crease. 


N.B.—This shapes the armhole portion of the sleeve. 


(е) Turn the top part of the sleeve towards you, and 
the folded edg& to the left hand, and curve inwards 
gradually till you have nearly reached the half crease, 
ie. 24 inches in at the wrist; (f) cut off in a slanting 
line 2 of an inch from the open edges of the wrist down 
to the bottom of the outside folded edge of the sleeve. 

n The Bands and Strings.—Fold these the length required 
selvedge-way of the sloping and the width required, 
and cut in good straight lines, being careful to allow for 
turnings. А 

Construction.—(a) Join the sloped sides of the body 
by Sew-and-fell or Run-and-fell seams, or by fixing for 
Counter-hem, and hemming on right and wrong sides, or 
stitching at the edges, on the right side of the garment ; 
(b) join the shoulders by Sew-and-fell or Run-and-fell, or 
by fixing for Counter-hem, and stitching the edges on the 


right side of the garment. 
'N.B.—The seams must be narrow and yet lie perfectly flat. 
(c) Fix the hem at the bottom, quite 2 or 1 inch deep, and 


neatly hem. 
N.B.—The fixing of baby linen is quite an art, for no seams or 
turnings mus* be wide or clumsy. 
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(4) Fix the hem on the right arm side of the back open- 
ing wider than on the left arm side, because the garment 
laps right over left. _ ` 
N.£.—The hem on the right must be # of an inch deep, and must 
be kept the same width its whole length, as in the placket-hole 
of a petticoat ; the hem on the left must be 4 inch wide at the 
top, and narrower towards the end of the opening. 
(e) Neatly hem, and buttonhole the end of the slit, on the 
wrong side ; (f) lap the right hem over the left, and stitch 
two parallel rows across it, one below the end of the slit 
and one above it; (g) gather the fulness of the front. of 
the garment, after marking the divisions of half and 
quarters, from } an inch of one shoulder seam to the 
other, i.c leave a plain space after and before the shoulder 
seam ; O measure 1 inch away from the shoulder seams 
on both 
and quarters and gather. 
N.B.—The gathers must be rather fine, and neatly stroked find 
set in. 
(i) Stitch or feather-stitch the edge of the neckband ; (j) 
leave the right arm end of the neckband open, to allow of 
the tape string coming out, but be careful to stitch it at 
the edge before the band is doubled at the top; (L) sew 
up the left arm end of the band, and cut and work an eye- 
let-hole on the right side of the band, parallel with the 
left arm hemming, before the neckband is set on the 
garment. 


А 


Sleeves. — (а) Join the seams by Sew-and-fell or Run- 
and-fell seams, and by Counter-hem, and hem or stitch ; 
(0) reverse the fixing at the cuff, which is turned back to 
the right side of the garment, so that if sew-and-fell seam 
is employed, the stuff must be cut a little bit to allow of 


reversing the folds, for what was double.for the right side 


backs towards the hems, then divide into halves 


cs 


| 
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of the garment will be a single fold, when fixing the seam 
on the wrong side of the garment. 


AN.D.— A great deal of skill is needed to reverse sew-and-fell 
in fixing, in order to make the seam flat and smooth. If 
the sleeve is fixed for counter-hem and stitched, the stitching 
only must be reversed, that for the cuff being worked on the 


wrong side of the sleeve. 
(c) Fix a narrow hem on the cuff, on the wrong side of the 
e 
sleeve, and neatly hem. 


N.B.—When the cuff is turned back, the hemming will be match- 
ing all the other hems on the garment. 


(4) If there is ary fulness at the top of the sleeve, gather 
it on either side of the elbow crease in the sleeve, 1 an 
inch from the raw edge; (е) turn down a fold } of an 

„inch deep on the right side of the sleeve, so that, the raw 
edge just touches the gathers; (/) йип down on the 
wrong side of the armhole of the body a fold 1 inch deep ; 
(gf put the seam of the sleeve to the seam of the body of 
the garment, and the centre of the gathers to the shoulder 
seam, so that the armhole of the body rests on the sleeve : 
(h) set in the gathers, and then stitch the edge of the body 
to the sleeve on the right side ; (7) fell on the wrong side, 
or stitch the edge of the sleeve t6 the body, the stitching 
being on the right*side. 

Waist—(a) Gather the garment at the waist-line, in 
two or more rows, being careful to measure 3} or 4 inches 
plain from each side seam; (0) set the gathers in the 
waistband, which must be laid on the garment on the 
right side, if two rows of gathers are used, the rows being 
made the depth of the waistband apart from each other, 
or the waistband may be laid on the garment on the 
wrong side, if more than two rows of gathers are em- 


ployed ; the waistband then acts as a strengthening tape 
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to the gathers; (c) fix the waisthands at the ends, either 
in straight lines, or shape the ends like the front fold of 
a chemise, and before stitching or felling the ends to the 
garment place the waist-strings under the ends, and then 
strongly fasten the ends of the waistband to the garment 
and the strings; (d) fix narrow hems on the waist- 


Fic, 209.—Finished Appearance of Fig. 208. 


strings, and shape the ends, if liked, and place the wrong 
side of the strings to the right side of the garment: 

Trimming.—(a) If lace edging is used more will be 
needed for the sake of fulness, 


and it must be sewn to the 
edges of the neckband, cuffs, and corners of strings, on the 
wrong side, a 


nd must be neatly hemmed at the ends for 
the neckband and strings, and counter-hemmed at the ends 
for the cuffs; (b) everlasting edging must be hemmed by 


e 


y 


y 
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its webbing to the garment on the wrong side, and neatly 
vun to the top edges on the wrong side; (c) if feather- 
stitch or knotting is used on the neckband, it must 
be worked on the right side of the band before the band 
is set on at the neck ; feather-stitch and knotting make a 
very pretty ornament for the middle of the waistband. 
Р N.B,—Hand-made, narrow, whipped frills are very pretty trimming 
for this garment. 
Tupe.—(a) Hem the ends of the tape to form the 
neckband string. 
V.B.—If the tape is too narrow for hemming, work blanket- 
stitch over the raw edges. 
(b) When the tafe has been pushed through the neckband, 
divide it in half, and then stitch two parallel vertical rows 
on the centre of the band to secure the tape string. 


я CHAPTER XV 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS—SCALES FOR FROCKS 


CHILDREN’S Frocks 


| Suitable Materials.—The most suitable materials for 

| young children are washing materials, e.g. Mull Muslin or 

Nainsook, Cambric, Hair Cord, Drill, Print, Turkish Twill 

for summer wear, and Fancy Twill Flannel, Cricketing 

Flannel, Flannelette, Serge, and Llama for winter wear. 

Children’s clothing should never restrain their movements, 

and should always be light and warm, and so constructed 
ав to give free play to the limbs, and allow of growing. 

Quantity.—This must depend upon (1) the size of the 

iby or an older child, or for girls 


garment, whether for a b: 
f , (2) the material used, and. (3) 


[rom 7 to 10 years of age, 
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the style in which it is to be made up. One yard of 
Nainsook or Mull muslin, from 36 to 40 inches wide, will 
make a baby's first size frock, with skirt 14 inches long, 
when hemmed and tucked. A breadth and a half will be 
needed for the skirt, and the body can be cut out of the 


T One back 
Six 12 


Folded Ge, 


Fic. 210.—Bany's Rose Бору. , 


other half breadth. Print is usually 34 inches wide, so that 
more than 1 yard will be needed, if the skirt and body are 
made ver} full. For the first sized child's smock with long 
sleeves and yoked neck, 1 yard of 40-inch Mull muslin 
will be ample. One and a half breadths of 36 or 40 inch 


E 
3 
[5 


Fio. 211.—Bopy ғов Bany's First Size Frock. 


material, 18 inches long, are put into the skirt, ала the 


sleeves and yokes can be obtained from the other half 


breadth. The length of the smock is increased by 


trimming of 11 or 2 inches deep. The yokes are also 


chiefly made of insertion, the muslin he; 


ing tucked in strips, 
and placed between the embr 


oidery insertion. This size 
smock will fit а child from 12 to 18 months old. 


ne 
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Cost of a Child's First Muslin Frock— 


а 
1 yard of Mull muslin, at 1s. 1d. per yard . 15. 1d. 
11 yards of insertion for the robing of waist 
and front of skirt, at 53d. per yard . 0 8% 
1} yards of muslin embroidery edging, at 
62d. per yard. . i I 10 
i yard of Valenciennes lace for the навай 
at 4d. per yard . . А . B3 


Sewing and crochet cotton, tape, and buttons 0 2 


Fig 212.—INFANT'S Frock (12 to 18 months old). 


Cost of a Child’s Smock— ә 


| yard of Mwl muslin, at 1s. 14. per yard . Is. 1d. 
1 yards of muslin embroidery edging for 


trimming the skirt, at 7}d. per yard 1 0} 
11» yards of insertion for yoke and bands of 
sleeves, at 524. per yard 0 83 
* yard of Valenciennes lace, at 4d. per yard Os. 3 
Sowing and, crochet cotton, tape, and buttons 
about н h 5 o 9 
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Cost of a Print Frock—6 years old (Fig. 216)— 


2} yards print, at 52d. per yard ; - ls 24d. 
1 yard of unbleached calico for lining the 
body and sleeves, at 32d. per yard . 0 3% 
Sewing and crochet cotton, and buttons, or 
hooks and eyes . ; Я А “Л, 8 
Piping cord i 5 А Р : : 0 04 
13 yards of trimming for neck and slecves, 
at 2d. per yard . i Я З ‚ 0 8 
2s. 01d. 
——— 


Cost of a Froek for Child 2 years old, to allow of 
deep hem and two tucks (Fig. 213)— 


1} yards of Drill, at 92d. per yard . - 08,114, 
34 » embroidery edging at 42d. per 
yard . = " П * . - 1 34 
Sewing and crochet cotton " 2 . 10 1 е 
Buttons and piping cord | . я P ou dd 
e s. 5d. 
—— 


Construetion.—(») Join a breadth, and a third or a 
fourth of another breadth, by Mantua-makers hem ; (0) 
prepare the robing for the front of the skirt thus: lay 
over the paper pattern at the widest part at the "bottom, 
a piece of muslin embroidery edging, and on this fix by 
counter-hem a strip of muslin embroidery insertion, and 
join them by feather-stitch and knotting, then above this 
a strip of the Mull muslin ornamented by a set of very 
narrow tucks, and above this a strip of insertion, then 
another set of tucks, and next a strip of insertion, and 
another set of tucks with a length of plain material up to 


24 


skirt, and put 


left; (d) overcas 


of the robing : 
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the waisthand. Lay at the outer edges of the robing a 
piece of embroidery edging, rather full and join the 
robing to the skirt by a Mantua-maker's hem, and feather- 
stitch and knot the embroidery edging on the right side, 
quite through the material; (е) cut down the middle of 
the baek breadth for about a third of the length of the 
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old). (1) The skirt of the frock must contain two breadths 
1, and must be 9 inches long when finished. (2) The front 
st pe pleated, and the back one gathered into the & No 
pli is required, because the waist is deep, and the garment is la 

enough to go over the head iout any opening in the skirt. (3) The neck- 
band is 16 inches long. (4) Sleeves for children’s frocks must always be made 
large. The diagrams given сап be usedafor linings, and the outer material, 
though of thia same shape, can be cut longer, to allow of fulness. 


a broad hem on the right arm side, and. а 
п the left, and stitch the right over the 
t the raw edge at the top of the skirt, 
and turn down } of an inch, and gather through the 
double material, except across the trimming at the sides 
^: (е) fix a hem 1} or 2 inches deep and 
and place above the hem a set of very 
join the backs to the front of the body 


narroyer one 0 


neatly hem, 
narrow tucks; (f) 
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(unJess the body is made all in ons piece) by а 
maker’s hem under the armholes, fix a hem EE n 
on each back; (g) continue the robing up the ns : $ 
body, making the bottom of it narrow to rr t T ur i: 
the robing in the skirt, and wider towards the p , and 
placing the embroidery edging in a slanting direction 
from the neck to the waist. 


Pic. 214. —ЕтхіѕцЕр GARMENT, 


о 


N.L.—All the fixing must be done hy counter-hem, and the stitches 
should be feather-stitch and knotting, The waistband must be 
4 of an inch deep, on either side of the waist, and 214 inches 
long. The neckband must be 221 inches long and {о an inch 
deep. Both waist and neck bands must be drawn up by narrow 


tape strings, 


(h) Set the sleeve into the 


armhole by Mantua-máüker's 
hem, after it has been joined 


in the same way. 


У.В. —The sleeve forms the shoulder, and, if an 
at the neck of the body, it must be gathered 
as a rule, when the front is robed no g; 
tlie body is set into a longer neckband, which is drawn up as 
closely as possible for tle child's comfort and warmth, The 
D 


y gathers are used 
åt the top. But, 
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embroidery on either side of the waist-front robing is generally 
carried over the shoulders of the sleeves, and set with them 
into the neckband. 


(i) If the sleeves are not made entirely of embroidery, they 


Fic, 215.—PINISNED GARMENT. 


» d 
. 


must be gathered at the armhole, and set into a band 8} 
inches long and } inch deep when doubled ; (j) sew a pearl 
büttoii on the middle of the left arm hem, and work a 
buttonhole on the right arm hem, cutting it in the middle 


and across the woof; (b) sew on the top of the neckband 


and the sleeve ‘bands a narrow lace frill. 

N.B.—If the frock is made of Turkish twill or print, no robing 
would be used, and the skirt would be simply hemmed and 
tucked and gathered into the waistband ; the body would be 
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quite plain, and. might be gathered a little at the neck and 
waist and set into the bands, which must be drawn up by tape 
strings. All the remaining portion would be constructed as 
described above, except the robing. The robing for a baby’s 
robe would be the same in shape, only longer and wider. If 
a child's frock is made of Llama, flannel, or serge, it must be 
lined. The lining must then be made a little less in width, if 
necessary, and the Llama or other material must be pleated or 
gathered before it is lined. Lined frocks are nearly always 
piped at the edge of the neck and at the top of the sleeves. 
Hooks and eyes or eyelet-holes are often’ used on children’s 
frock bodies. Hooks and eyes should be thickly covered with 
flourishing or linen thread or Silk, the same colour as the frock, 
at the hook and eye portions, and should be strongly fastened 
to the dress by thickly oversewing the under part of the hook 
and the ring portions of both hook and eye with strong silk 
or thread. 


SCALE OF Proportions FOR CHILDREN’S Frocks 
е 
The following scale may prov 


different sizes of children’s frocks, 
that is liked. 

Body.—Depth.—(u) Smallest sizes = } of the length of 
the waistband, (0) medium 


=] 


e useful in cutting out 
orin enlarging a pattern 
è 


sizes = 1, and (c) larger sizes 


Depth of Body under the Arm.—(a) When the armhole is 
V-shaped (Figs. 210 and 211) = 3 of the depth of the body ; 
(b) the depth of the Y armhole = 3 of the depth of the body ; 
(c) when a shoulder forms part of the body (Figs. 919 and 
213) the under-arm seam — 3 the depth of the Bois 

Depth of the Armhole, in both shapes = 1. of the depth of 
the body. 734, of the armhole slope in the widest part = 
2 the depth of the armhole. 

Length of the Neckband—(«) High necks vary from 10, 
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11512, 124, 13, 131 to 14 inches in length; (0) low necks 
drawn up by strings =а little less than the length of the 
waistband. » 

Length of the Waisthund.—(u) In. small sizes, drawn up 
by strings from 30 to 28 and 26 inches ; (b) and for older 
children from 26 to 24 inches. 

Sleeves.—(u) Short full sleeves, the length = 1 the waist- 
band; (0) the depth = } its own length, or its own length, 
if preferred deeper; (г) long sleeves vary in length with 
length of the arm. A good rule is to make the upper 
half = the depth of the body from the shoulder at the neck 
to the waistband, and the under half should be 1 inch 
shorter. 

Skirts.—(«) The first short babies’ frocks are known 
as $ and } yard sizes in the length, with 11 breadths of 
wide material, and 2 breadths of narrower material in the 
skirts; (+) the next are walking sizes, and must vary 
with the height of the child ——from 10 to 15 inches up to 
2 or 3 years old, and from 15 to 18 inches from 3 to 6 
years old. 


A " 
N.B.—The length of the skirt must be modified by the depth of 
the body, i.e. whether it is long or short, 
e 


CHAPTER XVI 


GIRLS’ SMOCKS—DIMENSIONS OF SMOCKS Ы 


GIRLS Suocks 
Suitable Materials. — Nuns’ Veiling, from 40 to 45 
inches wide, and from 1s, 6d. to 


; 28, per yard ; spotted or 
figured muslin, from 36 to 10 incl 


les wide,-and from 1s. to 


l 
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1з. 8d. per yard; Pongee silk, from 1s. 9d. to 2з. 6d. per 
yard; and other soft washing materials. 

Quantity.— This must depend upon the height of the 
wearer, the length and fulness of the sleeves, and the 
width of the material. From 2 to 3 yards of Nuns Veil- 
ing or muslin, double width, will be needed for smocks, 
suitable for girls of from nine {0 twelve years of age. 


Cost of à Smock— 
3 yards of Nuns’ Veiling, at 1s. 8d. per yard 5s. Od. 
Sewing cotton and silk, filoselle or flourishing- 


thread ѓо» smocking . : about 0 7 
2 dozen of pearl buttons . z z : Ww 
4 yard of Sarcenet ribbon or galloon for 
lining the neck . > 5 3 . 2 1 
Tapes for holding up the puffing of sleeve. 0 0j 
2 yards of silk ribbon for bows at shoulder 
and neck, at 52d. per yard. 0 11% 
7s. Od. 


Cutting out the Pattern in Paper for Girls from Nine to 
Twelve Years of Age—(a) Take а sheet of paper 20 inches 
wide and 1 yard long, and fold é in fourths across the 
width, i.e. the length divided into four parts, each 9 inches 
long; (2) fold the paper down the length into half, and 
then into fifths, so that the creases will be 2 inches apart ; 
(с) oper the paper and at one selvedge edge crease from 
one-fourth up to the top edge to one-fifth crease, in a 
slanting line, i.e. 9 inches long at the selvedge and 2 inches 
in on the woof; (d) begin to cut at the one-fifth crease 
downwards in a straight line for 3 inches, and then 
curve inside the slanting line, and then outwards to the 
selvedge, thus forming the armhole. ‘This is all the shap- 
21 
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ing needed for the garment, аз the sides are kept quite 
straight. 

The Sleeve.-(a) Take a piece of paper 22 inches wide, 
and from 27 to 32 inches long, according to the length of 
the sleeve, and the size of the shoulder puff required ; (b) 
crease the paper down its length, so that it is 11 inches 
wide, then divide it again into fourths; (с) fold it in half 
across the woof,so that, if it is 32 inches long (for a girl 
of twelve), it will be 16 inches long on either side of the 
crease ; (d) fold the paper from the selvedge edge at the 
centre crease up to the one-fourth crease in a slanting line 
for a guide; (е) cut down from this crease З inches 
straight, and then curve inwards and outwards to the 
selvedge edge for the slope of the armhole. 

AN.B.—The armhole of the sleeve should be about ofce and two- 


thirds of the length of the armhole of the body to allow of 


smocking it at the same depth as the neck of the garment, and 
© of pleating it into the armhole of the body, to form a big 


shoulder puff. 
Cutting-out and Makirig-up the Material.—(a) Take two 
wdths of the material and join the selvedges on the 
wrong side, by run-and-back-stitch with sewing silk; (b) 
fix a deep hem, from 3 to 6 inches, according to taste, and 
either turn the^hem up on the right side and pipe it 
before laying it on the garment, or turn it up on the 
wrong side, and hem it with sewing silk, and then lay 
over the hemming stitches on the right side a silk cord, 
or a band of the material eut on the cross, and piped 
on either side to form a trimming; (c) when the breadths 
are finished, fold the garment carefully so. that 
the seams come together, then lay the paper pattern on 
at the top raw edges ; (d) cut out the material 
sides in the shape of the paper pattern, 


bre: 


and hem 


the seams 
from the joined 


r" 


Sleeve and 
its lining. 
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being careful to keep the tops of the armholes quite 
straight, for the depth of the smocking required ; (е) fold 
one breadth ir the middle, and cut down one half its 
length, for the back opening. 

The Sleeves—(a) Take the length and width of the 
material required, and to match the paper pattern; (b) 
fold the material in half down its length; (c) lay the arm- 
hole side of the.paper pattern on the open edges of the 
material and eut out carefully, being again cautious about 
the depth on the straight; (d) join the straight sides of 
the sleeve on the wrong side by Mantua-maker’s hem (or 
by bodice seanr); (е) then place the right side of the 
seam to the right side of the seam on the garment, and 
join by Mantua-maker’s hem, or by running and back- 
. stitching the edges together, and then closely overcasting 


| them. 


B.—The sleeves must be pleated 23 or 3 inches, just at half the 

length of the armhole from the top straight edges of the gar- 
ment, and should be about 1j inches wide when finished ; in 
all the rest of the armhole the sleeve is put in quite plain. 
The raw edges of all the seams can be bound by narrow flannel 
binding. This is both a neat and strong method for all the 
joins, if they are made by simply putting the raw edges to- 
gether by run-and-back-stitch. о 


N. 
e 


Fix hems ón the top raw edges of the garment, and 
at the wrists, and at the back opening, before beginning 
to smock. The hems at the back opening should be 
from Ito 1j inches wide, and 'should be well lapped at 
the bottom, and firmly stitched or feather-stitched, and 
strengthened on the wrong side by a strip of Sarcenet or 
Galloon. «e 

The Smocking.—(a) Smock the neck from one back 


hem to the other, and across the top of the sleeves 24 or 


3 inches in deptk, smock the wrists of the sleeves for 2 
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or.3 inches in depth, and at 1 inch below the edge, and 


zz x a at aka | 
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Waist Measure 24' 


and shape as the outer dress material. 
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across the sleeve just in a line with thecinder part of th 
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armhole, leaving four inches plain on either side of the 
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this is to form the puff on 


sleeve towards the armhole : 
(0) Line the neck with à 


the shoulder (see Smocking). 
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piece of wide white silk Sarcenet or Galloon, just below 
the top frill. The neck must be from 131 to 14 inches 
long, when the smocking is finished; (c) sew on 9 pearl 
buttons on the left arm hem at equal distances from each 
other, and work 9 buttonholes in silk on the right arm 
hem, cutting the holes across the woof. 


AN. B.—l'he smock generally hangs quite loose from the neck, but is 
sometimes smocked in the form of a V to the depth of the waist, 
in the middle of the front breadth. Bows with long ends of 
ribbon are sometimes placed at the back of the garment to 
hang in streamers from the neck, and at the shoulders without 
ends. 

Dimensions of Smoeks.—(4) SMALL SIZE— 

Length of garment.—22 inches. 

Breadth—1} breadths of 36 or 40 inch material. 

Size round Neck.—10} inches, and drawn up by a 
string. А е 

Sleeve.—Length 9 inches including wristband ; whole 
width of sleeve, 12 inches—that is 6 inches when doubled 
at the top, and at the wrist 6 inches when doubled, and 
4 inches when set into a band, or smocked, * 

Length of Armhole of Body and Sleeve.—4} inches. 

Back Opening.—8} or 9 inches. 


e 


(0) LARGER Sizc— 


Length. —From 1} yards long, mcluding the depth for 
the hem. 


Breadth.—Two breadths of 36, 40, or 45 inch material. 

Size round the Neck—From 13 to 14 inches, 

Length of Armhole of Body.—9 inches, and the slope 
2 inches, when material is doubled. 


Length of Armhole of Sleeve. То allow of a big puff, 
about half the whole length of the sleeve., 


— e 
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Sleeve.—Length.—With the same length skirt and rm- 
hole of the body, the sleeve may be 27 or 32 inches long. 
Width of the Sleeve—22 inches at the wrist, before 


smocking. 


Slope of Sleeve at the shoulder and the armhole the 


same as for the body of the garment. 
Length of Back Opening.—Nearly half the length of the 


garment. т 


a 


DIVISION B 


CHAPTER I 
HINTS 
MEASUREMENTS—FOLDING—PROPORTIONS 


l. IN teaching how to cut out a paper pattern by folding, 
the inch measure is required to mark off the length and 
breadth of the garment, and it may be used occasionally; 
to verify the measurements, when certain parts of the 
garment are either less or more than the proportional 
divisions which you have made by creasing tlie paper. 

3. You must illustrate your lesson by freehand draw- 
ings on a slate, and your papils should be allowed to mark 
the creases on their paper with coloured. crayons. If a 
diagram of the pattern has been previously drawn on 
sectional paper (1 inch scale) by the scholars, let them lay 
this in front of them. А large sheet of brown paper, in 
addition to the slate, is an immense help to the teacher 
while folding. 

3. After a paper pattern has been made, the class must 
be taught how to employ it to the best advantage while 
cutting out the garment in calico, or other suitable materials. 

4. First obtain the correct length and width of what- 

490 
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ever garment you intend your paper pattern to represgnt, 
and then proceed to discover what part (or parts) bears 
the nearest preportion to the length or width, or both, and 
the proper position the part (or parts) occupies. For 
instance, the armholes of pinafores, when cut in a straight 
line, equal one-third the length ; and when they are curved 
they are made one inch less than one-third the length. 
The position they occupy lies in the quarters nearest the 
open edges of the backs. Again, placket-holes of petticoats 
are cut near the centre of a back breadth, and are one- 
third the length of the skirt. From these examples, you 
will conclude that some garments must be folded with the 
length into fourths, and across the width into thirds, while 
others are folded into halves with length, and across into 
thirds. 5 

5. When both sides of a garment, or part of a garment, 
eg. yokes, saddles, sleeves, double gores, are alike in shape 
{йе paper must be folded to form squares, or double squares ; 
oblongs, or double oblongs ; and all the shaping must be 
carried to the open edges of the paper. 

6. (a) Dottêd lines represent the creases made by folding ; 
(0) a pin represents the length of the drawing, or selvedge 
way of the stuff ; (c) thick Маек lines show where you 
must cut; (0) slanting lines are most useful in regulating 
the deepest part of curves; (е) the figures give the exaet 


measurements. 


E 
CHAPTER П 


PINAFORES—ÁPRONS—ÜOOKING Sureves (Figs. 221-227) 
1. Proportions.—() Pinafores.— Length depends upon 
the garment is high or low in 


child's height, and whether 
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the-neck 


lf high in neck, they are fastened by draw- 


жт. AA 


4м” 


—-—» 


” 


Г a e 


Folded edge 


Part of Backs 


[To be joined to Backs to wiaen narrow muslin} 


к= 


BB 


Open edge ` е 
Mitred Band. 


—Mirrep BAND WHEN F 


SISHED. 


strings, and if low they depend from thé shoulders by 
straps. Pinafores should always reach the hem of a child’s 


* Length as a rule should be two-thirds of child’ s height. 


Length 
of overalls three-fourths of height. 


V^ sedes 


t 


t APRONS do 
3 


frock. JVidth.—In thick materials, the width shoulde be 
once and a half the length, and in thin materials, e.g. 
muslin, the width must be twice or twice and a Кү {һө 
length. , Neckbands.—Length equals two-fifths of the whole 
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„ Hem and Tucks 


Shoulder and Frill piece Shoulder and Frill piece 
Fic. 223. 
Tf the band is mitred, allowance 
or slanting folds, which shape 
houlders, and separate 
The depth of neck- 


trings, 


width of the pinafore.* 
niust be made for the mitres, 
the band, making а front, two s 
backs out of one piece of material. 
bands varies. ^They are narrow when drawn up by $ 
and a little wider when mitred. 
(0) Aprons.—Length of Skirt equa 
* Or half the whole width of pinafore. 


15 1 the height of the 
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Fic. 224.—Women’s COOKING APRONS, 
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wearer, after a hem and tucks have been allowed for. 
Width.—Not less than one breadth of wide yarn, or 
holland, or pyint; or one and a half breadths in muslin; 


A Eolded в 
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Backs of Bodi Pi 
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Folded Edge 


ә 
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ng one 
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& 
А — — 
Fold in тапа» 
cutina slanting 
direction to the 

bottom. 


gored at open sides for 
the front. Backs are 
kept straight and are 
made by cuti 
breadth of 3 
ә 
Front of skirt 
36" x 30 
Three parts in skirt 


One bred th folded and 
parts. 


Fic. 226.—Cookixa OVERALL (Large Size). 


as to look like three, accord- 
Bands.—Size of waist. 
the length of dress 


or two breadths so managed 
ing to Cooking Overall, Fig. 226. 
(с) Cooking Sleeves. — Length = 


sleeve. | 
N.B, —This allows of a hem at top for the draw-string. 


1 
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Width—Once and a third the length. Fold into fourths 
both ways of the paper, and cut off at open edges + of the 
half width. e 


SS 
wane Ї 
ЖЕ ЫН ШЫН sli 
' Н 9X3]. 
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Fic, 227.—Cookinc SLEEVES TO PE WORN APART FROM AN APRON, 


CHAPTER III o 
GORED FLANNEL AND WHITE PETTICOATS 


Сткоотлк BANDS, PLACKET HOLES, AND DRAW-STRINGS 
(Figs. 228, 229, 230, 231, 232) 


1. Proportioris.—See lesson in Division A, Part II. 

2. Cireular Band.—A double square of paper 4 the 
Size of the waist, when the band is 4 or 5 inches deep. 
When it is deeper, add to the size of double square one 
inch for every two inches of additional depth. 

3. Directions for Folding and Cutting Out.—(«) Fold 
the double square diagonally from corner D to corner A. 
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(b) Measure from D towards B, and from A towards B, 
the depth of the band. E and Е in Fig. A represent the 


depth of the band. 
(с) Fold D B'and A B to the centre diagonal line C B, 


IF A 
H H 
1 Height sft. 4 inches 
Б 
Ц л 
P T m 
5 
i | E 
i Flounce of muslin or lawn, i 
"n tucked and trimmed with lace: Ет 
tL = 2] edging is placed at bottom. M 
1: G2]. Must be 12 inches deep when! E 
i| S]. tuckedand z; yards wide. 35 
$ 1: E| Itisgathered ! БЕ; 
a А 3ml 
Н m % bc Н 3/8 
a o 
з i jl og 
e 1 ГД 
5 "| Side Breadth $5 
Front 5 38 x 22 Back E | 
+ ч 
Breadth ! Breadth i 
Hn E 
H o 
H DAI ”@ 
37°Х 18” | Ul Two breadths like this, gored at || |39 X 182; 
1]. one side only. Place each p | Е 
if side on either side of front brea 
„ 
1 cutoff 
A НЕ |n Y 
Folded Edge A 
eo sa} 3 vy Q" 
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Fic. 228.—A Goren Waite Perricoat (Woman's). 


thus obtaining the creases represented by lines G B and 

HB. Put pencil dots on the centre diagonal the depth a 

the band from D to E; or from A to F. Next fold D B 

to diagonal line Ġ B, and € to diagonal line H B, and 
2K 
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place pencil dots the depth of the band on these ljnes. 
Ў Finish marking off the circles by dots on lines J В and I B. 


). в 


o 
to 
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s Open Edges 
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Fic. 230 (A and B).—SHow1nG BANDS AND 1T8 LINING. 


(d) Measure in from F one inch, and call this point H. 
Fold diagonally from A to H, to shape the backs of the 


band and its lining. 
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(е) Cut through the material from D to A, being guided 
by the dots on the diagonal lines; and then from E to H, 
and from Н to А. This will give one band, as represented 
in Fig. A. 

(f) The selvedge way of the material runs the length 
of the band in front, while the sides and backs are on the 
cross. 


PLACKET Hours 


l. Method.—(a) Fold back breadth of flannel or calico 
or cloth into halves down the length and mark by a pin; 


Wrong Side 


Fic. 231. ^ 


(0) measure to the left of the centre crease on the right 
side of the material, half an inch (or more, if а very yide 
hem. is liked on the right-arm side) and eut or tear till 
slit is 1 of length of skirt, i.e. if a str 


Е f s aight waistband, or 
a narrow circular band is to be worn, " 


ur PLACKET HOLES Sor 


2. Fixing the Hems.—(w«) Place the wrong side of'the 
garment uppermost; (/) turn down a deep hem on the 
left-hand side, from 14 to 2 inches wide, keeping the 
same wjdth from the top to the bottom of the placket; 
(c) tack the hem neatly ;*(d) turn down a narrower hem 
on the opposite side of the slit, taking this hem off to a 
point at the bottom of the slit; (е) tack neatly; (/) if 
the garment is made of flannel, only one fold must be 
turned down, and the hems must be herring-boned ; if a 
calico, print, galatea, drill, zephyr, or cloth garment, the 
hems must be neatly hemmed or machine stitched. 

A.D. —Petticoats are fastened right over left, so that the wider 
hem will be on the right hand, when the garment is turned 
with the right side out. 

3. Finishing off the Placket.—(«) Buttonho?» the end of 
the slit, on the wrong side of the garment; (0) turn the 
garment with the right side out, and lap the right-hand 
side over the left, and stitch it across in two parallel 
rows, + of an inch apart; or, if a flannel petticoat, feather- 
stitch two rows with flourishing thread. 

Note.—Some prefer to turn under а fold of the flannel and 
hem on the wrong side; and then feather-stitch the hem at 


both edges, gn the right side, 


Draw-Srrines (Fig. 232) 


Method.—(a) Make a string casing by running through 
the double material of the band, half-an-inch below the 
like/a hem at the top of a pinafore ; (0) on the 
left-arm side, an inch in from the placket edge of the 
band, work an eyelet hole in the middle of the casing, 


and only through single material of band that lies upper- 


top edge, 
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most ; (c) thread a bodkin with tape of a suitable width 
for depth of string casing, and pass it through the eyelet 
hole, and bring it out at the right-handcend of string 
casing ; (7) hem the ends of the tape, and stitch „through 
the band and tape at the string casing, in middle of front 
breadth. This is a good method for the top of a circular 
band, as it allows of а lap at the waist, and the strings 
can be tucked under the band. й 

Another Method.—When bands are closed, they are 
sometimes made into two parts; the first part being 


shaped a little, and placed 


А а р c B over the frorit breadth and 
>Ё a little of the side gores 
55 Middle of (Fig. 228). The other part 
Ea RAE Breadth of the band is made quite 


os straight, and a string casing 
is run along it, and two 
eyelet holes are worked, 4 or 5 inehes apart on the 
band, which lies above the centre of the back breadth. 
The strings are most securely fastened to the ends 
of this band, before they are joined to the front 
portion. The tape at right-hand gore is brought out 
at the eyelet hole farthêst to the left; and the one 
at the left-hand gore is brought out at thé eyelet hole 
farthest to the right. By this method all the fulness falls 
to the back of the garment. 


N.D.—Sometimes drawstrin, 
and closed band, and the: 
round the band, twice. 


gs are used for an entirely straight 
у are passed through the eyelet holes, all 


p. Ms c 


_ жар, 
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в» 
CHAPTER IV 


GIRLS AND. Women’s CHEMISES—SLEEVES, YOKE, 
Front Forps  Farnsk HEMS on THE Cross 
° 


(Figs. 233 to 244) 


1. Neekbands of Chemises.—(«) See scale for the 
length and dépth; (0) when this is settled, you must 


. Foided Edge 


ar- 
18X 9 


— 


77 


Folded Edge 
Half Neckband 


Fic. 233. 


divide the neckband accurately, if it is to fit a neck curve 
made lower in front of the garment than at the back, in 
the following way :—Make band by folding it into halves 
down the selvedge way of stuff, and seam the ends; then 
mark, off at the open ends 4 of an inch to 14} inches in 
girls’ sizes; and from 1} to 1i inches in women's sizes 
(G Н in Fig. 2340); then fold band into halves, C D, 
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PART 


and fold C D up to С Н, thus producing crease E F 
(Fig. 2340). The longer quarters are for the front of 


chemises, 
Folded Edge 


Front Fold 


Neckband 


Folded Edge 


4 H 
Fold into fourths lengthwise 
and into sikths across 

i H " H 


Fic. 234a. 


2. Yoke of a Chemise (Fig. 
band ; and ean be used for 
at the back, 


A B 
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Back 


c D 
Folded Edge 
Fio, 2340 


235).— This is a neck- 
a child's pinafore if left open 


B 
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Method.—(^;) A double oblong of paper, 18 inches 
long, and 5 inches deep; (^) fold this again, so that it is 
9 inches long and 5 inches deep, and fourfold; (v) fold 
along the selvedge into thirds, and across the depth into 
fourths; (7) fold from the,first fourth at the open edges, 
D to E, two-thirds of depth, in a slanting direction, then 
pencil curve from G to Е and cut; (е) fold from E to Е 
(one-fourth from B, and one-third from E) to form 
shoulder line; (f) fold from F to I in a slanting direc- 


Folded and Fourfold 


A A B 
d E — Yokrs—Dack and front 
3 in two halves with 
[5 lining (Girl's size, 
& Women’s from 90” 
D x12" 
Mar x127) 
18X10 
For one half Yoke and its lining 
° Fig, 235. 


tion, and pencil a straight line at H а little distance 
above the } cfease, and curve round to F. Cut through 
all the fourfold thickness for neck curve. Open and you 
will find yoke and its lining all in one piece. The back 
yoke is made the same, and the joins at the shoulders 
are made to face each other, so that wrong side is as neat 
as right side. Joins are the same as for an overall yoke. 
Fig. 235 is an older girl's size, and is very suitable for 
the neck of pillow-case cut chemise. 

3. Sleeves of Chemises, when eut apart from the 
Garment (іаѕ, 236 and 237, a and /).—They are suitable 
for gored chemises, and for chemises with curved armholes. 
(a) Take a double square of paper, the sides of which are 
1 the width of the calico in the chemise. A woman’s size 


^ 
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would be, as in Fig. 236, 24 inches long and 12 inches 
wide—when double, a square 12х12; (/) fold into 
fourths each way, and fold diagonally cach way, then fold 


" A, 2x... B 
4 
A „БЕ Folded edge 1____БВ | 
{ | 
“| 
G 
E 
i 
с 
1 " 
н 4 Square 
| Gusset 
Fic. 230. ^ 
Fold into fourths each way ; and diagonally | 


from corner to corner of a double square. Y 
Cut as drawn. False hems on the ci 
for lining the armholes must be obtaine Cut ‘away shaded 
from the waste pieces. part, and fold A.B. 
to C.D. 
e E.F. is Gusset. 
Fic, 237a.—Gusser St, 


diagonal line from C to E into fourths. Тор part of sleeve 
is 1 of whole width, and armhole curve from Е to G is 5 
of length, and the slanting line, or gusset portion, from G 
to C is 2 of half the whole diagonal. 

N.B.—The opposite sleeve is longer in the armhole, and more 

curved, from Н to I and B to J. 

The gusset sleeve (Figs. 237a and 2370) is easily cut and 

made up. Proportions of this Sleeve.—Length, about 1 the 


E 
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length of chemise. Гог instance, if chemise is 40 inches 
long when folded at the top, the sleeve must be 20 inches 


Shoulder of 
Chemise 


trt ttg gl 


= 


DA 


Fic. 237b. 


LI 
long before*it is shaped. Depth, } its own length, as a 
rule. Тһе gusset is generally 1 or 15 inches less than the 


depth. 


* LI 
Currinc-our A GonED CHEMISE, ок NIGHTGOWN, 
nv FOLDING rp Рплом-Саѕи Fasniox (Fig. 238) 


Method.—1. (и) Cut the requisite length and breadth 
of the material, «nd fold it across the width in half, firmly 


^ 


EH 
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craasing the folded edge ; (b) open the material again, and 
fold the two raw edges in towards the erease, thus divid- 
ing the length into three parts; the underlying portion 


being half the length, and each of the two upper portions 


^ 


A Folded B Folded 


Fic, 238, a, b, c.— Ptt.tLOW CASE. 


° 


being one-fourth the length; (c) tack the selvedges 
together and neatly seam, without puckering, and flatten 
the seams, when finished (Fig. 238, a). s 


N.B.—In small-size chemises one selvedge side may have raw 


edges, which must be joined by sew-and-fell seam, or counter- 
hem. а 
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2. (и) Turn the garment with the raw edges to the 
desk or table, and with the crease across its width going 
from right to left, and with the selvedges up and down; 
(>) measure from the selvedge edges inwards, as many 
inches as "you would like the gore in width, usually from 
3 to 4 inches for a chemise, and more for a night- 
gown; mark the measurement by pins, and crease 
upwards from them in a slanting direction to the selv- 
edges, and to a point, thus forming four creased lines, two 
on each quarter of the garment (Fig. 238, 0); (с) eut along 
the four ereases to the selvedges, being most careful to cut 
only the upper portion of the material ; (d) the creased line 
across the centre of the material forms the top edge of 
the garment, whieh is narrowed, on either side, by the 

, width of the gore; (е) the four short gores fall to the 
bottom of the garment, and widen it there ; (f) the sides 
of the garment must be fixed for sew-and-fell seam from 
th bottom upwards to within 9 or 10 inches of the top, 
if а woman's chemise; or 6, 7, or 8 inches if a girl's 
(Fig. 238, c). 

Another Méthod of eutting-out a Gored Chemise.— 
(и) Take the right length of material and fold it in half, 
and well crease the folded edge ; &/) divide this into halves 
across the width, and then open it out again ; (е) illustrate 
on the slate by ап oblong, marked аф corners A, B, C, D, 
and at the centre crease, E, F; (d) measure in along the 
top fokled edge from A, 4 inches, and mark G on the 
illustration ; (е) fold the material from G to E in a slanting 
direction, and bringing the gore to a point at E; (7) 
recapitulate by measuring from D towards A 4 inches, and 
mark Н on the illustration, and crease to F ; (g) show how 
to cut off these gores, and where to place them from centre 


crease to the bottem, C D. 
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V.B.—These gores must be tacked and then seamed to the garment 
by the straight selvedge edges, separately. Cut the folded 
portion. 


Fronr Forp 


Method.—1. (4) Tear the garment down the front, as 
far as will be comfortable and necessary, allowing } of 
an inch or more to the left side of the garment, accord- 
ing to the depth of the hem on that side of the slit, so as 
to keep both sides equal for tucks ; (0) fix the hem on the 
left side, and on the wrong side of the garment, making it 
narrower towards the end of the slit; (v) tack, and then 
hem. 

2. Firing the Front Fold.—(a) Place the front fold on 
the wrong side of the garment, selvedge to selvedge at 
the right-hand side of the slit, апа tack it as far as the 
end of the slit, X of an inch from the edge ; (0) run &nd 
back-stitch as far as it is tacked 3 (c) take out tacking 
cotton, and turn the fold over to the right side of the 
garment, leaving a small portion of it to form the edge, 
and thus hide the join; (d) turn down the raw edge of 
the opposite selvedge 1 of an inch, and then the bottom ; 
(е) crease the fold down its length, and then turn the 
open edges of the bottom corners over to the middle 
crease, thus forming two triangles ; (f) open the fold and 
turn in towards the centre crease the two triangles,. à 
portion of which must be cut away, to prevent clumsiness 
at the bottom of the fold 3 (0) illustrate the pointed end of 
fold ; (h) tack the fold to the garment evenly and smoothly, 
pushing the fulness of the garment, caused by lapping the 
fold over the hem on left side as far as centre crease of the 


fold, in the form of a pleat ; (i) stitch, the fold to the 
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garment, or feather-stitch it, after it has been felled оп-%һе 
garment. 
N.B.—1. Theefront fold of a nightgown may be fixed in exactly 
the same way, 
2. The front fold of a nightshirt is generally left unshaped at the 


bottom. 
3. Some like a buttonhole in the middle of the front fold. 


FALSE Hem on THE Cross 


Method.—1. Cutting the Material on the Cross.—(a) Take 
as large a square of calico as you can get from the neck 
sloping of the chemise, and fold it diagonally from corner 
A to corner В; (b) eut along this diagonal crease; (c) 
draw a square on the slate, and cross it from corners A 
to B by diagonal lines, at even distances apart (Fig. 239.) 

2, Depth of Crosswise Hems. — (a) When’ Velvet, or 
Grape, Satin, or Plush, is bought already cut on the cross, 
it is measured along the selvedges; but in taking what 
is wanted from the crosswise stuff for trimmings, it must 
always be remembered that the depth of the material is 
less from its slanting edge inwards, than it is along its 
selvedges ; (/) the hem of a woman's chemise should be 
5 of an inch deep when finished, and } an inch more 
must be allowed for turning to the hem, and for joining 
it to the garment, so that the depth of crosswise hem 
mustebe 14 inches; (c) measure along the selvedges 2 
inches, or from crosswise edge of material inwards 1} 
inches, crease this evenly and carefully, and, as more than 
one piece will be needed, fold the required depths, one 
above the other, to prevent waste of time in re-measuring ; 
(d) lay left hand on the material, and cut along the 


creased edges vory carefully. 
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S. Joining the Crosswise- Material. — (4) Compare the 


crosswise lengths of material, and find ont if the threads 


A 


А , 


Fic, 289, 


are ail going in the same directi 


on, either all to the righi 
ог all to the left; (р 


) make ends match, hy cutting away 


Fig. 240, 


° 


any portions of material, w 
face the two strips of materi; 
the short ones, so 


hich prevent matching ; (c) 
al, and put the long points to 
as to keep the depth of both pieces the 
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same when joined (Fig. 240), (d) run and back-stitch the 

strips together, } of an inch below the edges; (e) turn 

back the upperestrip, and press the seam (Fig. 241). 


N.B.— Lt calico, the seam 
should not be opened, but 
in Velvet, Crape, Cloth, 
the join should be flat- 
tened, damped, and then 
"SH with & hot iron. 


М . Fixing False Hem and Embroidery Trimming to the 
ыт Sleeve.—(a) Join the embroidery, by counter-hem 
and hem or stitch ; (0) gather it to the required fulness ; 


Right Side of the garment. 


° 


Fia. 242. 


(c) place the join in the trimming to the sew -and- 

fell seam of the garment; (7) lay the right side of the 

embroidery on the right side of the garment, regulating 
| 21 
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the fulness, and fitting it exactly into the curved portions 
of the armhole; (е) put in a few pins to keep it in 
place; (f) lay the right side of the falee hem on the 
wrong side of the embroidery, stretching the material to 
make it fit into the curves, and putting tiny pleats, if 
stretching is not sufticient to allow of its fitting the 


Wrong Side. 


Fell falls to 
the back. 


Fia. 243, = 


garment evenly and smoothly. The last join in the 
false hem must match all the other joins in it, aad mo 
join in the hem should ‘come on the sew-and-fell seam, or 
it will be made too thick and bulky (Figs, 242 and 243). 


N. B.—The garment must not be fulled in the least, nor must the 


false hem be pleated too much, or it will not lie flat and 
smooth on the wrong side, 


(g) Tack all three thicknesses together} taking out the 
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pins, and then run and back-stitch firmly and securely ; 
(A) when this is finished, take out the tacking cotton, and 
turn the falsechem on to the wrong side of the garment, 
drawing a little of the garment over with it, so as to 


FIG. 944. 
ә 


keep the join оње wrong side; (i) press the edge well 
to flatten it, and then turn under one fold, being careful 
to keep the hem even in depth, tack and hem neatly ; 
(j) the edge of the armhole can be ornamented with 
feather-stitch, on the right side of the garment. 
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CHAPTER V 


CoMBINATION GARMENTS AND A PAIR OF 
KNICKERBOCKERS (Figs. 245, 246, 247) 


Suitable Materials——The same as for chemises and 
drawers. 


Quantity.—This must depend upon the height of the 
wearer and the width of the stuff. Girls do not, as a 
rule, begin to wear combination chemise and drawers till 
they are over ten years of age. For women’s combina- 
tions, 2 to 3 yards are necessary. 


Cost of One, Medium Size— х 
25 yards of calico at 711. per yard . . Is. 64d. 
Sewing and crochet cotton А an omen 
2% yards of trimming for neck- band, leg- 
bands, and.sleeves, at 42d. per yard 23 LS EB 
Tape and buttons, about . ; : S0 XE 
9s. 103d. 
Cost of One in Unbleached Calico— 5 
25 yards of calico at 42d. per yard . <. ls. Od. 
Sewing cotton, tape, and buttons, about . 0 1 
24 yards of trimming at 1d. — . Р Ppl 292 


Is. 33d. 


Construction.—() Join the seams òf the legs of the 


Й 
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drawers by Sew-and-Fell, or Run-and-Fell, or Counter-Hem, 
or German Hem ; (0) gather the legs into bands from 14 
to 16 inches Jong, and # of an inch deep, when doubled 
and all turnings are taken (as described in making up 
children's drawers), leave a plain space on either side of 
the leg-seams, to prevent the garment from dragging at 
the knees; (c) gather the embroidery, and place it 
between the divided leg-bands, or whip the trimming and 
set it on with a little fulness; (d) fix hems on the back 
part of the legs, and neatly hem, and put on a false hem, 
one inch wide, on the front part of the legs and the 
chemise portion (see false hems on the cross), and neatly 
hem on the wrong side, or stitch on the right side; (е) 
join the backs of the garment together by counter-hem 


fixing, and stitch both edges on the right side., 
° 


AN.D.—Sew-and-fell, or any of the other methods of joining can 
be used, but counter-hem sits nice and flat. 


(f) Join the sides of the back of the garment to the side 
slopes of the front, to match the fixing of the centre of the ў 
“back ; (g) gather the back portions of the top of the legs, 

just 4 of an.inch below the top edge, and the second row 

of gathers 1 inch below the first row of gathers, and lap 
one leg over the.other, for about 1} or 2 inches at the 
centre seam of the back of the chemise, when fixing the leg 
to the waist; (Л) lay the lower рад of the back of the 
chemise on the drawers, for about 1 inch in depth, so 
that it forms a kind of band; () turn to the wrong side, 
and turn under the top of the drawers for + of an inch, and 
set these gathers, in to the back of the chemise; (7) join 
the sleeves to match the joins in the body; (/) fix the 
sleeve on the chemise by counter-hem, and stitch both edges 
on the right side} or hem them. 


Half Back 
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e given for Women's Chemises, 
leg pattern for convenience of arrai 


— WOMAN'S COMBINATION. (1) The Neckband m 


ment. (3) Legband is 16” 


nust be cut according to 
(3) Thé Hal®Back is pl: 
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AN. D.—The hem of the sleeves can be formed by the plain mazorial 
of the embroidery, or by a false hem on the cross, with the em- 
- broidery between it and the garment. The neckband can also 
be formed by the embroidery, which must be put on quite 
plain and by counter-hem fixing, and stitched at the top and 
bottom edges, leaving the ends unfastened to allow of a tape 
string to draw up to the proper size. The embroidery or the 
band, which may be put on as for an ordinary shaped chemise, 
must be for a woman from 34 to 36 inches long for a medium- 
size bust measure. The neckband, if put on without trim- 
ming, should not exceed % inch in depth, and should be 
stitched along, the centre to form a string-casing. The tape- 
string must be secured by two parallel rows of stitching on the 
back part of the neckband. 
(2) Sew on six*or more buttons on the left arm broad hem 
of the chemise, and work six or more buttonholes on the 
right arm hem, cutting them the woof way, ie. across the 
hem; buttons and buttonholes should be about 2 inches 
apari. 
oVB.—If the combination is a pattern with breast-pleats, these 
must be joined by counter-hem fixing, and stitched on the right 
side. There are other ways of constructing combinations, but 
the above is the simplest, and is very suitable for flannel and 
D flanneletta materials. Calico garments are often elaborately 
made up in the front portion of the chemise. The diagrams 
given will allow of tucking, if insertion is let in, and if two or 
more inches of the material are ‘added to each side of the front, 
from the neck as far as the waist of the garment. 


Dittxcrions ror CurTING-OUT. GIRLS. COMBINATION 
(Fig. 246) 


1. Take a double oblong, 33 inches long and 14 inches 
wide, when folded at the top and one side ; (2) fold down 
the length into fourths, апа aeross into eighths ; (3) observe 
that armhole slépe and width of shoulder require a little 
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length, and so on ; (4) pencil in the pattern on the paper, 
the front portion first; (5) turn paper over, and mark off 
the back of the pattern, in keeping with dotted lines (F G H) 
and Е О for neck ; (6) cut the armholes, side curves, and leg 
curves through the double paper, but cut neck, back of 
drawers, and front of drawers, back of body to the waist, 
separately ; (7) the sleeve may he formed of embroidery, 
or any of the diagrams given with chemises. The neck- 
band may be a piece. of material on the cross, and draw- 
strings can be used. See above description for full 
construction. { 


Proportions of Combinations.—Lengih.—Measure from 
the shoulder, near the collar of dress, to below the knee, 
and then multiply by two. Midth—In widest part of leg 
is, as a rule, 7 of length before multiplying hy two. The 
width can be less or more, as required. For other propor- 
tions consult the scales for chemises and drawers. 


NV.B.—The curved sleeve, lig. 236, is suitable for a combination. 


5 
A PAIR OF KNICKERBOCKERS FOR OLDER GIRL, Fig. 247 
(16 to 18 years of age. Height, 5 feet З inches) 

Proportions.—Length.—Including depth of waist and 
leg bands, } the wearers height. IVidlh.—1 of the 
Jength. See scale in Division A. 

Method.—(«) Fold the whole width into halves down 
with the selvedge, and fold again, in same direction, into 
fourths; (D) fold across into eighths; (c) fold in slanting 
direction from F to G for leg curve, and E to L for back 
curve, and E to H for waist-line, and pencil as drawn, 
remembering the leg has a back and front part to it. Cut 
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darts in front, and join these in calico by counter-fells. 
No gathers or pleats are needed in the front of this pattern. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WoMan’s NIGHTGOWN WITH SADDLE (Fig 


g. 
(5 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, T) 
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1. Body. — Tf the garment is 54 inches or 56, or 


even 60 inches long 


; You must multiply the number by 


— > ЊБ Е 
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two, and fold it to make double material. Press this-top 
fold well, and on one side only take off a gore 6 inches 
wide at the top and 2 inches wide at the bottom. Put 
the gore upside down, i.e. 6 inches to widen the bottom, 
and 2 inches at the top, so that you only narrow the 
top by 4 inches, and the bottom is only^widened by 4 
inches. The armhole curves will be the same size for 
all materials from 36 to 44 inches wide, supposing the 
sleeve is once and a half the collar length. 

3. Sleeve. — Take a single piece of paper 24 inches 
square, i.e. once and a half the length of the collar. This 
sleeve will need no wristband, but is lengthened by trim- 
ming. Fold the paper into eighths each way,and open it out, 
and mark creases in two different coloured crayons. Keep 
the lines running vertically, if you use lined paper. Mark 
off 2 from A to E and from A to F, and fold diagonally, 
now mark curve as drawn from E to F. Mark off & from 
Beto H-and B to G, and fold diagonally, and trent mark 
curve as drawn, continuing the curve till you reach F. 
This is the top part of sleeve. Mark off ту from C to 
K, and fold Ф slanting direction. Whilst so folded, lift 
this side over to line B D, and plaee point E on H, and 
press the paper well Open and you will find the slanting 
crease I J. ^ This puts the sleeve on the cross, and helps 
to give the under and upper divisions of it. Mark off the 
points L and J, when you place Е K to Н. Cut the lines, 
keeping true diagonals and good curves. 

ә. The Saddle.— Use a ышы square of paper } the 
length of the sleeve. Fold it into fourths each way, and 
well crease and mar k with crayons, while you are learning 
how to do it. Place paper with folded edge towards you, 
and to represent the selvedge going vertically. Then 


fold paper from corner C to centre crease O, in a slanting 
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Material not less than 36"wide, 


More in width, if possible. 


60 inches, 
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Saddle. Showing where to 


С В cut on lines. 


Collarband 
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direction. This crease fixes the position of fron? bottom 
edge, which is cut on the bias. From D to I is 5 of the 
width, and determines the depth of the yoke at back. 
D to I remains folded. Dot a line to E or crease the 
second fourth into halves. -Put a dot at F and fold from 
it to I diagonally. This gives you the back neck. Draw a 


т Shoulder Strap 
4558 and its lining. 
ATS (4. like this) 
i 


TArmhole 


valley 
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Body of Child's Nightgown 
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Armholes à little mo: H F D 


than a sixth of the whole 
length Н 1 


Collar 
Wristband 


Ес. 249.—Cntrp's NIGHTGOWN. 


curve from F to L Now fold from I to G diagonally, 
‘and° from Е to H, ie. where the diagonal line crosses the 
first vertical fourth; and draw a curve from Е to Н, and 
beyond it. This gives the neck of front, which is longer 
than that of the back. Mark off from D to N the length 
of back (4 length as paper is folded). The length may be 
the same as collar, or once and one-eighth of collar length. 
Now fold front Е to P, the first fourth in from В. This 
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A Folded at first, and then cut across B Folded & Folded & 
i D 
? !, 
| 42| 
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| Back Armholes ax > 
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gives shoulder line, which is also on the cross. Draw a line 
from N to К, for back armhole of the saddle. Fold from 
N to A diagonally, and where this line crosses the 
diagonal C O, it determines the length of the front of 
saddle. ^ The front is longer than the back of saddle. 
Draw curve of front armhole from K to L. Cut from 
N to L for armhole ; from I through F and Н to Q for 
neck; from Q ёо R for front opening; and from R to L 
for the front edge.. Fold paper, and bring line F К 
towards the front. The yoke or saddle must have a 
lining, the exact shape of itself. If yoke is liked deeper, 
then the dovble square must be enlarged every way. 
The front must be made longer than back to allow for 
fastening the right hand side over the left. 

3. Collar-Band.—A collar-band must be used first, 
and must be made the size of the neck + 4 inches for 
lapping and looseness. 17 inches long by 3 inches wide 
Will suit this size nightgown. It must be divided into 
two parts, lengthwise, because collar is placed between 
its edges, and falls back over the saddle. ; 

4. Collar?—Take a piece of paper 6} inches selvedge 
way, and 18 inches wide for collar pattern. Fold it 
into halves, and then into thirdsp down with selvedge (lines). 
Fold it acréss its width into fourths. Then fold from О 
to E, 3 in width, and half the depth, and draw curve from 
Cto E. Fold diagonally from E to H, and from H to G, 
andofrom G to F. Curve neck from G to I. Finish 
rve from E to H, and then cut through double paper 


P This collar is made of single stuff. 
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CHAPTER ҮП 
1 
EL UNDER-SHIRT ок Vest 
(Figs. 251 and 252) 
THIS garment is worn under the ordinary shirt, and: 
always has short sleeves, or sleeves to the elbow. Make 
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а paper pattern, by folding according to the diagram, 
Fig. 251, In cutting neck curve, only séver the single 
flannel belonging to the front of shirt, and let this circle 
remain folded at F E, and then fasten the raw edge by 
herring-bone stitch to the back part of neék. This makes 
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a warm pad at the neck, Fig. 252. Cut the front, slit 
in inch to the left of centre crease. This is made into 
а hem on right arm side. The left arm side is widened 
by the front fold. The neck is bound 
with flannel binding, and so are the 
edges of the front opening, for strength 
and firmness. The sleeve is put into 
armhole by counter-fell-fixing, and should 
not be pleated or gathered in any part. 
Gussets made of flannel are often too bulky, so the body 
seams are best protected at the ends by strengthening 
tapes. The neck is 19} inches long when bound. 


F Back E 


CHAPTER VIII 


e HEIGHTS OF CHILDREN—GIRL’S OUTFIT 
AVERAGES 
Fros HEAD TO FROM SHOULDER 
Aar GROUND. TO GROUND. 

7 years 43 inches 33 inches 
Воо ay ОЕ 
9,10 5 » "ee 
ТОТУ » 4806. 
Дүн NOS y " DON 
13, 15 „ 5 50 , 


Note.— The Author is indebted to the Head Teacher of a 
suburban Girls' Board School for the above average heights of. 
children, from thé lowest to the highest classes in the school. 


Cost of Outfit for a Girl of Fifteen Years (leaving 
an Orphanage for Service) Бу kind permission of the 
2M 
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Gen-ral Committee of the L. and S. W. Railway Servants’ 
Orphanage, Jeffreys’ Road, London, S.W. 


UNDERCLOTHING 


2 dozen yards of Crewd- 


3 chemises son's calico, at 4s. per 
3 nightgowns dozen yards; buttons і 9 6 
2 petticoat bodices and tape, abeut 6d. 
3 pairs of drawers —if flannel, cost is 
greater by 3s. 41d. 
2 woollen vests at 10; 3d. each B td. 07 TIPO 
2 flannel petticoats, red flannel or natural colour, 
_ 5 yards at 102d. per yard ; б 0 ^ 53 
2 dark blueserge petticoats—a remnant 3 ав v 
of double width dress serge for 1s. 11d.— 
home made, and with a little is on 
one at 44d. for 3 yards . А о 2 51 
1 pair corsets at ls. 1124., and 3 pairs of 
black hose at 1s. 03d. per pair Ў +0 E5992 


6 yards of towelling at 42d. per yard . 0 2 44 


ES A Tf 


XN. D. —Most of the underclothing is made in the Orphanage. 


OUTER CLOTHING o 


tə 
* 


l black serge dress, including making and 
everything  . ? К DEO 


8 
55 S 
1 black cashmere dress, КОО nalane and jue 
» everything . ; : 4 : m 0! КЕ v8 
N.B.—3 yards of double width in each dress ; 9s. for making. V 
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2 morning gowns, 6 yards of “Regatta” in к e г 

each, аб 43d. per yard—linings, buttons 

and making . : б А : s709 59, 
| black cloth jacket — . В ; ч з 90° Б 119 
1 mackintosh — . ә 0 8 111 
l umbrella at 15. 111d., and 1 silk Пее 

ab]1s..4id. . 4 271088; di 
1 black sailor hat at 15. 64 T 1 bla ac M straw, . 

trimmed, at 4s. 6g. . 5 4 F 0 63 702. 
1 pair walking boots at 55. 11d. ; 2 B. house 

boots at 2s. 1114. per pair 3 ОЛИО 


6 pocket-handkerchiefs at 14d. each, ad. ; four 

caps at 1s. 5d.; toilet bags and pins, ‘92d. 0 9 1712 
6 collars and 6 pairs of cuffs, varying in price 

from 42d. to 32d. each, or pair ‘ v тШ) ; 
3 white aprons, home-made, 1s. 6d.; and 1 

best apron, 1s. Б 
G^yards of apron linen at 5: id. per ; yard 
3 yards of Hessian for w uppers st 42d. per yard 
2 pairs of gloves, varying in price 

е 


ооо о 


£3 19 113 


^ 
e 
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£ в. 4. 
1 tin trunk Я ; Et 
] heir brush and 1 comb ; Р: РЕЯ dud 
comb. x А 4 t в $10. 9. 43 
о ©0 -8 33 


Б Discount on this bill only. eO Чу ТОА 
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Summary 
Underclothing 
Outer Clothing 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


PART IH 


S APPENDIX AR , 


NEW CODE, 1901 


1? Pennie EnEwENTARY Day ScHooLs 
AxrrCLES 115 (а) лхр (D). Тһе course of instruction in Infants’ 
Schools and Classes, and for older scholars INCLUDES NEEDLEWORK. 
ARTICLE 85 (b), Arr. В. ** That the course of instruction has been 
approved by the Inspector on behalf of the Board." 
Avruor’s Nor Teachers are now able to draw up schemes 
suitable for the districts in which their schools are located. 


2, Purr TEACHERS’ CODE REMAINS THE SAME 

(a) Exceptions. А verbal alteration ; the word exercises being sub- 

stituted for gawments in column 11 (а) and footnote *. 

(0) Pupil Teachers will not be examined till the “Scholarship ” for 

entrance into a Training College. 
o 
o 9. SECOND Yuan SyLLABUS, 1901-1902 
Marks 100. Half will be given on the Report of H.M, Directress, 
the other half on result of Examination in July 1902. 

А. “Examination paper, testing the practical knowledge of the 

metlfod to be pursued in teaching needlework to classes of children.” 

В. “Or, An exercise in cutting-out and fixing the various parts 

of some garment.” 

The Second Year Course should include the following :— 

(1) The highér branches of plain needlework—tucks, whipping, 
feather-stitch ; the repairing of linen, print, and woollen dress 
materials.” 

(2) (а) Drawing up notes of lessons in needlework, cutting-out, 
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and knitting." (b) “The working of sections of garments, 
and of needlework and knitting exercises in illustration of 
above-mentioned lessons." 

(8) “The eutting-out in paper of garments suitaLie for making up 
by children in the upper standards—the garments to be half- 
size.” J 

(4) “The drawing of rough diagrams on the blackboard in illustra- 
tion of the difficult points in a needlework lesson." 

: 4. First Year SyLLABUS, 1901-1902 

“ Needlework, with special reference to che method of teaching 

the subject.” 


N.B.—“ Needlework may be dropped at the end of tlie first year, 
at the discretion of the College authorities.” 


First-year students will be required to pass a Government Exam- * 


ination in 1902 or 1903. The Training College authorities are free 
to formulate a needlework syllabus for one year, or covering the two 
years of training in a College—1901-1902 and 1902-1903. 


DRESSMAKING ` 


There are many systems of Scientific Dress-Cutting and Tailoring. 
The following are well known in London Board Schools, Polytechnics, 
Technical, and Evening Continuation Schools :— 


1. Mrs. H. Grenfell’s, 1s. Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
2. The “ A BC,” by Thomas Hawkins. 


3. Miss M. Prince-Browne's, ** The Studio,” Artillery Mansions, 
S.W. 


APPARATUS 


1. Demonstration Frames. — These are of two kinds. ^ The 
* Victoria," which has long been in use, and cannot be folded ; and 
the ** New and Improved Stockwell Demonstration Frame,” patented 
by С. М. Hull, an ex-student of Stockwell Training College. This 
New Frame сап be closed and opened, aad possesses many admirable 
advantages over the Original Frame, in that the detached pieces of 
meshwork can be employed to show the working of stitches upon 
double material. An additional improvement is а blackboard, which 
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is fitted into the frame behind the meshwork of tapes. The (rame 
has just been published by Messrs. Cox & Co., of 99-101 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. The price is 15s. 6d. or 21s. 
‚ 2. Paragon Apparatus, patented by Miss Lambert, an ex-Stock- 

well student, can also be obtained from Messrs. Cox & Co. 

3. A Chequered Blackboard’ for drawing diagrams to scale is 
exceedingly useful. 

4. A Plain Slate for freehand illustrations. 

5. Soft red-lingd extension paper; and chequered paper, as well as 
sheets of brown paper, are necessary for the cutting-out lessons. 
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Apparatus, 584 > 

Appendix, 583 4c 

Aprons, 370, 493 

Art, 2, 250, 467 

Article 115 (а), (0), 85 (0), 533 
A turn, 252 

Author's note, 533 


Baby linen, 467 

4 threaders, 15 
Baby’s first shirt, 447 

» hood, 305 

» nightgown, 464 
Barrowcoats, 185, 190, 457 
Bassinet covers, 321 
Bath coating, 877, 378 
328 


Bibs, 
Binding, 184, 187 

Blanket stitch, 166, 244, 471 
Blankets, knitted, 322 
Blotting-pad, 337° 

Bodite seams, 192, 485 
Bodices, 443 

Bodkin, 11 

Boot-lace, knitted, 329 
Boy's fisher cap, 307 

Braid, 187 : 
Braue-bred stiteh, 141 
Brioche, 310, 327 

Bristol cardboard, 337 


Buttonhole corners, 109, 111, 113 


Buttonhole loops, 240, 243 
on calico, 114 
on the cross,-115 

" stitch, 105, 107 
Buttonholes, 108, 116 176 
Buttons, 100 


” 


Calf of stocking, 278 
Calico patching, 117 
Capital letters, 138 
'asing bones, 246 
Casting off, 265 
Casting on, 264 
three needles, 271 


| Chain edge, 261 


Chain-stitch, 141, 178, 202 
Chemises, 384, 503 
Children's chemises, 389 
frocks, 471 
mulis, 314 
petticoats, 302, 384 
к smocks, 475 
Circular bands, 497, 499 
Cloth petticoats, 187, 378 
Collar, 524, 525, 526, 527 
Collar-bands, 524, 526, 527 
Combinations, 516 
Comforters, 308 
Continuation schools, 3 


E 
E 


| Cooking sleeves, 495 


Coral stiteh, 200 

Cords, 228 

Cottage pinafore, 357 
Counter-hemming, 194 
Couvrettes, knitted, 321 
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Crayons, 490 
Crochet, 333 
Crochet-lace, 333 
Cross-cut darn, 151 
Cross-stitch, knitting, 326 
Crosswise material, 511 
Cuff, 367, 368 
Cushion covers, 
Cutting-out, hin 


321 


» first lesson, 349 
n folding methods, 490 
n second lesson, 353 


Darning a thin place on canvas, 57 
95 hole in stocking-web, 
» thin place оп stocking- 
Web, 77 
Я es woollen patch, 161 
Day-shirts, 419 
Demonstration frame, 49, 534 
Diagonal daru, 151 
» flannel patch, 226 
Diagram, 490 ( 
Diagrams, 3 
Dimensions of boys’ shirts, 441 


^ children's petticoats, 
384 

" children’s smocks, 
488 


Double knitting, 821 
Drawers, children’s, 389 
» infant's, first size, 397 
»  knickerbockers, 401 
» — Women's, 403 
Drawing a thread, 65 
Drawing lessons, cross-cut, 152 
” cutting-out, 349 
5j hedge-tear 158 
Draw-strings, 495 
Dressmaking, Appendix, 534 
Drills, 15 
Dropped stitches in knitting, 291 
uchess of Teck, 250 
Dutch heel, 282 


Edgings, 314 

Embroidery for trimming, 513 
Everlasting edgiug, 470 
Explanation of terms in knitting, 251 
Eyelet-holes, 211, 468 


| Fixing and tackir 


False hems, 511 

Fancy herring-bone stitch, 204 

Fastening on and off, hemming, 32, 
33 

Fastening on and off, seaming, 45, 
471 ° ° 

Fastening on and off, stitching, 62 

Feather-stitch, 201 

Fell, 44, 48 o 

"elling, 48 

Fine-drawing a hole, 225 

Finishing off needlework, 4 

First lessop, in cutting out, 349 


"n Remming, 24 

” seaming, 38 

» stitching, 59 

4j buttonhole, 105 . 
Fishbone stitch, 154, 155, 163 A 
Fixing a print райъ, 163 °, 


» hems on joined material, 74 
»  sew-and-fell seam, 42 
g a hem, 34 
= » calico patch, 117 
7i E flannel patch, 92 
Flannel binding, 184 
drawers, 305 
» patching, 92 
m petticoats, 377 
FI seams, 188 
Folding methods, 490 
Fray, 4 o 
Frayed, 154 
Freehand drawings, 490 
Frill, 181 
Fringes, kuitted, 323 
Frocks, infants', 271 
» girls, 481 
Front folds, 510 


' Gaging, 239 


Garter stitch, 259 
Gathering, 83 
General rules for stockings and 
socks, 295 
German hemming, 193 
» * seaming, 193 2 


| Girls’ smocks, 481, 483 


Gored chemises, 507 
» petticoats, 496 
Gores, 491, 524 


N 


INDEX 


Grafting, 217 
Gusset heel, 285 
» of stocking or sock, 289 
» sleeve, 172 
Gussets, 168 v 
Fy a 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 4 
Hedge tear, 158, 159, 161 
* Heels of socks and ѕёоскі 
Heights of children, 529 
Hemming, 24, 29 
Hem-stiteh, 210 * 
Hems on joined material,o74 
Herring-bone stitch, айй, БУ 
„ and corners, 


° 


51, 97, 99 
+» Hints on eutting-out, 347 
чу Honeycomb siti, knitting 328 
D M smocking, 236 
Hooks and eyes, 245, 478 


Illustrations, value of, 3 
Imitation network, knitting, 309 
Improved open hem-stiteh, knittin 
325 

Taclh-measure, 13 
Increasings, 251 
Infants’ barrowcoats, 457 

day and night gowns, 461- 


TA 


3 irts, 447-155 
Intakes, knitting, 279 


Jaya cloth, 185, 205 

Joins in hemming, 29 
» knitting, 
«seaming, 46 

felling, 48 


` 
Kindergarten, 10 
Knickerbockers, 521 
Knitted petticoat, 302 
Knitting, history, of, 249 
Knitting-pin drill, 258, 261 ^ 
Knot drill, 35 
Knotting, 205 


Ladders, 291 о 


| Length of aprons, 493 2, 


| Loops, 240, 243 


» chemise sleeves, 495 
overalls, 492 
5 pinafores, 492 
| Letters, marking, 138 
Linen buttons, 100 


, Machines, 2 
| Making a band, 54 


х 
IN 


Mantua-maker's hem, 191, 485 
к, 135 
Marking stitch, 134 
Materials for knitting, 252 

oA practice work, 3 
Mitre, 119 o 
Mitres, 495 
Mitred band, 492, 493 
Mittens, 313 
Morality of needlework, 2 
Muffatees, 310 
Mutts, knitted, 319 
Muslin pinafores, ‘361 


| Needle drill, 15 


| 
| 


Needlework drill, 21, 25 
guilds, 200 
m Salue oi 2 
Netting, 329 
New code, 533 
Nightgowns, 404, 
Night-shirts, 427, 
e 


varied, 9 
‚ 199 


Oceupations, 
Ornamental stiteh 
Outfit for a girl, 4 
Overalls, 366 
Overeast, 475 
Overcasting, 166 


Paper, chequered, 354 
» lined, 
„ patterns, 254, 490 
Patching calico, ete., 117, 123 
Pearl buttons, 105, 477 
Penelope, knitted, 303 
Petticoat bodices, 443 
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Pettiecats, 377 | Science, 2 Д 
Pillow-case сһешіѕе,*507 Scissors, 10 
Pillow-slips, 375 | Seaming, 38 . 


Ріпаѓогеѕ, 357, 491 Seams, 188 * 

Piping, 197 Seam-stitch, 251, 979, 285 
Placket hole, 384, 468 | Sectional paper, 350, 890, 
Pleating, 69 | Sewedge, 43, 64 


1 ——— E o atem 


Ply, 93 | | Serge, 377, 378 : 
Pockets for aprons, 371, 373 Setting-in, 88 с 
Print patching, 163 Sew-and-fell, 42 
Proportional divisions, 490 | Shawls, 311, 312, 313 
Proportions, 1 | Shell pattern, 325, 
Puckering, 41 de Shirts, 419, 447, 526, 528 
Pupil teachers’ Samplers, 230  . Sleeves, chemise, 505 
| ip syllabus, 533 » Cooking, 496 
Purl and plain knitting, 268 »  nightgowns, 523 | 
Purling, 263 © » Overalls, 366, 367, 369 о 
— » . shirts, 43% D 
Queen, 4 Slip-knot loop, 2355, 265, 279 e, | 
Queen Alexandra, 250 ` Slip-stitehes, 26, 28, 984 | 
Queen-stiteh, 14] Sloyd, 11, 12 í 
Queen Victoria, 250 Smocking, 234 А | 
Quilting, 238 Smocks, 472, 473, 480 
Quilts, 321 Sofa blankets, 321 
1 Split threads, 26, 28 
Raised knitting, 326 Star-stitch, 313 E 
»  Slitch, 327 Stemminz, 104 
Rib, 295 | 


zd Stiletto, 19, 911 
Ribbing, 252, 269, 302, 310, 314 Stitching, 59 
Round in knitting, 252 Stocking-web stitch, 219 
Rug-stitch, 324 | Stranding holes, 2205 

ules for stockings and socks, 295, | Straw covers, 342 

298 »  plaits, 349 

»  Weaving, 336 
Strengthening tapes, 195, 469 
Stroking 86 <<. ^ 
Swiss darn, 212 


Run-and-fe]] seam, 173 | 
Running stitch, 148, ù 


Saddle, 523 
Satin stitch, 209 


Scales for drawers, children’s, 401 Table mats, 341 
" » Women’s, 403 »  nüpkin rings, 340 AA d 
9 frocks, 478 Tacking, 34, 35, 36 
»  hightgowns, 417 Taking up ladders, 291 


» petticoats, 384 | Tape loops, 376 
» — Shirts, day and night, 435- » Strings, 66 
437 | Terms in knitting, 251 


» socks, 299 Thickened heels, 286 
» stockings, 297 Thimble drili, 19, 90 
Scalloping, 208 Threading drill, 12, 16 


carves, 308 Three-cornered tear, 158 5 
Scholarship, 533 Toes, 290 ә 


Top-sewing, 38 
‘Tucks, 143 

Turn stitch, 251 
Twill darn, 229 


* Useful arts, 1 


Vandyke, 318 
Varied occupations, 9 
Various seams, 191 
Vest, 300, 528 


- 


Waistbands, 384, 590 


Wave darn, 229 


о *. э 
Use of demonstration frame, 49 a 


INDEX | 541 


Weft, 65 
Welting, 252 


|! Whip-stiteh, 178 


Whittle, 457 

Women’s aprons, 370 

Woof, 83, 571 4 
Woollen patch, 161 

Working boys’ shirts, 438 * 
Wristbands, 366, 370, 384, 385, 522 


"Yarn, 252, 495 


Yokes, chemises, 505 E 
4.  nightgowns, 355 
4 overalls, 366-369 
» Shirts, 439, 526 
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